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SILKSWORTH AND ST. LEONARD'S CHAPEL. 

By James Patterson. 

Read on January loth, 1905. 



The foundation of Silksworth is a very ancient one, dating 
back to Anglo Saxon times. Probably the first Roman mention 
of it is when King Athelstane, on a raid against the Scots in 930 
gave or restored to the See of Durham "My pleasant vill^ of 
South Wearmouth with its appendices, that is, Westun, 
UflFertun, Sylceswurthe, the two Reofhoppas, Byrdene, Seham, 
Setun, Daltun, Daldene, Heseldene." This enumeration shows 
the great importance of Ancient South Wearmouth. 

It has had many variations of spelling, such as Sylceswurthe, 
Silkeswurde, Sylkesworth, Silkesworth, Silkesworht-f 

The name is derived from the Anglo-Saxon "Sylg" or ''Sylh," 
a plough, and "worth" from the common termination "wic" or 
"ricus," a dwelling, a village, or even a palace or castle. 

The following is a short summary of the early land owners, 
condensed from Surtees' History of Durham, 

The first named are the Lords of Horden, here in the earliest 
Charter (which has no date), the lands are transferred from 
Robert, son of Richard Ravenswich, a progenitor of the 
Ravensworth family (the transition from the neune of " wich" to 
" worth" being an easy one) to his nephew, Galfrid Fitz Galfrid. 
Part of the lands went as a dowry to a cousin of this Galfrid 
when she married Roger de Epplyndene, who granted two 
oxgangs X to Philip Fitz Hamon, who purchased other land 
from Walter de Insula. 

* A Manor, a parish, the outpart of a parish. 

t Kellawe's Register. 

X An Ozgang is as much land as one ox can plough in a year, but the amount 
may be anything between 6 acres and 40 acres, varying according to the quality of 
the land. 



This Philip, at one time High Sheriflf of Durham, granted to 
St. Cuthbert and the Monks of Durham all his lands in Silks- 
worth, viz : — the carucate* which he bought [from Walter de 
Insula (or de I'lsle as he is elsewhere called) for 20 marks, a 
toftf and croflf which had been granted to him by Galfrid, two 
oxgangs which Roger and Emma de Epplyndene had granted, 
and six oxgangs which the same Roger had granted to Philip's 
brother, Thomas. 

Philip's brother, Osmund, subsequently confirmed this gift 
to the Monks. 

Surtees says, "Under these charters and an increase of all 
right from Thomas de Schurreton to such lands as one Pegan 
de Silksworth formerly held, it seems probable that the convent 
of Durham acquired nearly the whole vill of Silksworth." 

At a later date the whole manor was held by the family of 
Emildon under the Prior and convent of Durham by a fee rent 
of thirteen shillings and fourpence. The family was a Newcastle 
one and in the fourteenth century some member of it was 
Mayor of that town in fourteen different years. 

A daughter of Richard de Emildon married Sir John de 
Strivelyn, and their daughter married Sir John Middleton, of 
Belsay, in the county of Northumberland, whose son settled 
one-third of the manor and vill of Silksworth on his brother, 
William Middleton and his heirs.§ 

In 169— George Middleton left three daughters and co-heir- 
esses, Elizabeth, wife of William Ettrick, Esq., Anne, wife of 
Robert Henderson, Vicar of Felton, and Margaret, wife of 
Thomas Dale, Esq., of Tunstall. The two latter released their 

* Camcate is the land culti rated by a plough team of 8 oxen, varying in acre- 
age according to the nature of the soil and according to the strength of the team. 

t Tofty a homestead. 

X Croft, a small farm. 

§ A member of this &mily, Gilbert Middleton, w» Mayor of Newcastle in 
153a His sister Margaret married Robert Lewis, who was Mayor of the same 
town in 1544 and again in 155a. 
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interest to William Ettrick who, in 1724^ settled the whole of 
his lands in Silksworth on his youngest daughter, Elizabeth, 
when she married Sir William Middleton, of Belsay. 

The rent roll at this time (1724) was as follows : — 

Silksworth, including the Hall grounds in 

his own hands, about 24 acres 

Sunderland 

Durham 

Tithe Rent 



Also Ryhopp Tithes about £2 lo o. 

The out-rents paid by William Ettrick out of Silksworth 
were : 

To Rimington School in Lancashire ... 6 13 4 

„ Dean and Chapter freehold rent ... 090 

Lady Middleton died without issue and the estate reverted 
to William Robinson as grandson of Margaret, elder daughter 
of William Ettrick. These Robinsons were related to the 
Robinsons of Hendon and the family resided at Silksworth 
undl about 1870, when Mr. T. E. Chapman lived there until his 
death, when Mr. Robert P. Doxford of Messrs. Wm. Doxford 
and Sons, Shipbuilders, Pallion, became the occupier. 

The mention of lands at Silksworth being granted to the 
Prior and Monks of Durham, prepares us for there having been 
some sort of a religious institution there, and Surtees says — 
"There are several evidences remaining of an ancient chapel 
dedicated to St. Leonard in Silksworth, but the date of its 
foundation or of its removal are equally unknown. It probably, 
however, did not survive the general dissolution of the Chantries, 
when most of the village chapels founded by our ancestors were 
swept away without distinction amidst the wreck of the abbey 
plunder. Even the indiscriminate destruction of the monasteries 
and still more the small provision reserved out of their revenues 
for the maintenance of a Parochial Clergy, have been subjects 



of just regret, but of many of these lesser foundations, the 
offspring of private and individual piety, the utility was frequent- 
ly in an inverse proportion to the smallness of the foundation ; and 
even this little chapel of St. Leonard, had its trifling revenue 
been preserved, would at this day have supplied a deficiency, 
which it does not seem very easy to replace, of a Chapel-of-Ease 
in the Western district of this wide and populous parish." 

So wrote Surtees some 70 or 80 years ago and it was not 
until 1867 that what is known as 'The Bishopwearmouth Rectory 
Act" was passed which made a separate parish of Silksworth 
and the present Church dedicated to St. Matthew was opened 
four years later. 

The Chapel of St. Leonard is very little known for neither 
Hutchinson nor Boyle make mention of it and although I have 
made many searches I can find no trace of it. Surtees alone 
speaks of it. 

If confirmation of there having been such a Chapel were 
needed, it is found in the name of "The Chapel Garth Field," 
which adjoins the old Hall and a well in this field still known 
as the Chapel Garth Well. 

In this well some years ago were found a rudely carved 
Russian Icon and a silver spoon, photographs of which have 
been given to me by Mr. Doxford. Not much antiquarian 
interest attaches itself to either. The spoon is identified as 
belonging to about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

I have in addition, a drawing copied from a photograph, 
also given me by Mr. Doxford, and taken, I believe, by some 
member of the Robinson family, of some armour, which is in 
the possession of that family, and which was found beneath 
the floor of one of the rooms in the Hall. 



PART II. 

A VISIT TO SILKSWORTH HALL, 

I2th April, 1905. 

Read loth October, 1905. 



On the invitation of Mr. Robert P. Doxford a few members 
of this Society visited Silksworth Hall to examine some remains 
of a former building which were found buried in the walls on the 
demolition of his late residence. 

The old Hall had fallen into a ruinous condition and, with oak 
beams rotting and threatening destruction at any time to the 
inhabitants, not even the most enthusiastic antiquary could blame 
Mr. Doxford for razing it to the ground and removing to the 
modern house which he has erected close to the old building. 

The members present were Mr. Thos. Ray, Chairman of 
Council; Rev. Dr. Randell, and Messrs. Bain, Bodin, Hall, 
Hyslop, Morton, Patterson, and Way, Hon. Secretary. There 
were also present Rev. E. Sykes, Vicar of Silksworth, and Mr. 
Clayton Greene, Architect for the new Hall. 

On arrival they were met at the entrance of the new Hall by 
Mr. Doxford who conducted them to the site of the old building, 
which had been entirely removed with the exception of portions 
of walls containing some unexpected traces of a previous 
building. 

Apian of Silksworth, dated 17 14, in the possession of its 
former owner, Wm. Grey Robinson, Esq., has been lent to our 
Society, per Mr. Ray, with permission to copy it. This has been 
kindly done by Messrs. Milburn free of charge. This plan is 
interesting as showing a drawing of what I presume was Silks- 
worth Hall at that date, a very different building to that inhabited 
by Mr. Doxford. Attention should be given to the two chimney 
breasts which are built outside the building proper. These are 
quite in Tudor style, of a date near to the remains of which I am 



about to speak. But the windows are so different to those now 
discovered that in my opinion it is a different building. If this is 
correct, three buildins:s must have stood on this site, and the 
remains now exposed after being hidden for centuries, were 
those of the first of these three. 

Perhaps the most striking were two windows in the east wall 
with moulded jambs and deep splayed sills. Of these the one to 
the south showed remains of the sill and two jambs but the upper 
portion was missing. The northernmost window was the more 
interesting of the two as there were left a part of the sill, and one 
complete jamb with a portion of a moulded depressed four- 
centred arch which enclosed the remains of a cuspidal head. 
There was evidence that dach of these two openings had been 
two-light windows divided in the centre by a moulded muUion. 
The opening of this northernmost window, directly opposite the 
door-way, had at some period been made into a cupboard and 
used as such until 1905* 

These windows were on either side of the remains, in tfie east 
wall, of a fire-place formed of a depressed arch, similar to those 
of the windows, with crude moulding on the angle, and 
continued across the head down to the floor level. This 
moulding was in a very fsur state of preservation. A suggestion 
was made that this might have been the remains of an altar, but 
this is not probable as there were traces of a chimney at the back 
and moreover distinct signs of knives having been sharpened on 
the moulded jambs, thus suggesting that the chamber had been 
used as a living room. The size of this room would be about 
24 feet by 15 feet, the length running north and south. An oak 
panelled partition, with a doorway, had divided this from another 
room to the north. This partition had evidently at some time 
been partially destroyed by fire and had then been covered with 
lath and plaster. 

At the north-west comer of the larger room was a portion of 
a stone doorway with moulded jamb and head of the same type 
as the arch of the fireplace and windows already spoken of. 
The crooks for hanging the door, still remaining in the reveal, 



made the door open into the room. The door in the modem 
house was in almost the same place, part of the old arch having 
been cut away to allow of it being made. 

This room, as well as the adjoining one at the north end, had 
a ceiling constructed of moulded oak beams, of an artistic 
design. These beams were so absolutely rotten that they were 
only held in place by the modem floor above. 

The style of architecture of the remains is of the Tudor 
period, so the date of the building may be fixed at any time from 
the beginning to the middle of the i6th century— the time of 
Henry VIII. 

At the north-east comer of the old entrance hall were two 
windows standing at right angles to each other. Mr. Doxford 
says, " These were in the wall forming the modem left hand side 
of the staircase and the north wall of the modern entrance hall 
respectively. Part of the latter window had been removed when 
breaking through the original wall to form a doorway from the 
entrance hall to the butler's pantry. These two windows faced 
west and north respectively." 

The sill of the staircase window is some 6 feet from the 
ground and is a three-light window, divided by plain chamfered 
muUions with a straight head in one piece. The adjoining 
window is exactly similar in detail but the sill, which is splayed, 
is only about three feet from the ground. The head of the 
window corresponds in height to the staircase window. The 
portion left consists of one jamb and two mullions, the latter 
being divided laterally by a transome. There is evidence of this 
window having been composed of more than two lights. 

Interesting as these remains were to the visitors, they were on 
the other hand disappointing, for it had been hoped that there 
might have been found some traces of the Chapel of St. Leonard. 

There is no doubt whatever that the site of the ancient 
Chapel would not be far off the Hall as the Chapel Garth Well, 
still to be seen in the Chapel Garth Field, about 200 yards away, 
proves most clearly that the Chapel stood about this spot. 
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The plan of Mr. Robinson's, already alluded to, is very inter- 
esting as the old boundaries of the fields are given, and the 
Chapel Garth Field can be easily identified from it. This portion 
of the large field is very uneven and is of a higher level than the 
other part, and I think it is just possible that if excavations were 
made some finds of an interesting nature might throw a little 
light on the lost Chapel. Some years ago when a cutting was 
made for a drain, a large fiat stone, apparently a tombstone or 
the top of a coffin, was found here. 

In a short paper read by me in January last I quoted Surtees 
as the authority for this Chapel, and the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, one 
of the most noted archaeologists of the north, in a letter to me 
says, "Chapel Garth might seem on the whole perhaps rather to 
point to the building, though close to, standing a little apart, with 
an enclosure of its own, more or less. But it was certainly there, 
however situate, and the Garth just as certainly had a well, prob- 
ably like the Chapel, for the use of the inmates and villcigers in 
common." 

Further surmise seems useless and we must leave the matter 
in this indefinite state. 

After visiting the well, the party were entertained by Mrs. 
Doxford in the new Hall and a vote of thanks to host and hostess, 
proposed by Rev. Dr. Randell and seconded by Mr. Bain, was 
most cordially given to them. 

Mr. Doxford, in replying, thanked the members for their 
visit and said the architectural remains would be carefully pre- 
served and suitably arranged in the Hall grounds, 

Mr. Doxford has had the remains photographed from several 
different points, and a copy of these, bound in a handsome 
volume, he has most kindly presented to this Society. 



THE SECESSION MEETING HOUSE 

IN 

SPRING GARDEN LANE 

AND 

SOME OF ITS MINISTERS. 

By Robert Htslop. 

Read on February 14, 1905. 




The old Meeting-house in Spring Garden Lane was built in 
1766. 

There was a Presbyterian Church in Robinson's Lane but it 
was known locally as the Scotch Church. Some confusion arose 
in the minds of many people who afterwards spoke of the one 
as the "Scotch Church" and of the other as "The Presbjrterian 
Church." 

The explanation is that the Robinson's Lane Church was in 
connection with the Established Kirk of Scotland whereas that 
in Spring Garden Lane was in connection with the Secession 
Kirk which had come out of the establishment in 1733. Though 
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alike in doctrine, each adhering to the Westminster G)nfession 
of Faith as its subordinate standard, and alike in church 
government, worship and practice, they were separated by this 
clear principle. 

The Secession movement in 1733 was led by the Rev. 
Ebenezer Erskine, a man of great literary culture, scholarship 
and evangelical fervour. He and three other ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, all of them what were known as ''marrow- 
men," so preached and wrote against the prevalent heresies of 
the Kirk of Scotland that in 1733 the General Assembly "loosed" 
them from their charges which were thereupon declared vacant. 
The doctrines of Erskine and his adherents were similar to 
those of Whitiield in England and their demission from the 
establishment on the grounds of purity of doctrine and the 
question of patronage was followed by a great spiritual revival in 
Scotland and the quick multiplication of their followers. 

But in 1747, only 14 years after the Secession, a breach arose 
in the new denomination which had assumed the name of the 
Associate Church. The cause of this was the burgess oaths 
which were required from residents in some towns in Scotland. 
The oath for Glasgow, Edinburgh and Perth was to this effect :— 

"Here I protest before God and your Lordships that I 
''profess and allow with my heart the true religion 
"presently professed within this realm and authorised 
"by the laws thereof : I shall abide therein and 
"defend the same to my life's end ; renouncing the 
"Roman religion called Papistry." 

Some of the Seceders held that this oath could not be consis- 
tently taken by a Seceder. Others saw no objection to it and as 
usual opinions were held so tenaciously that the Associate Synod 
split on the question. 

Those condemning the burgess oath called themselves the 
General Associate Synod, the others, the Associate Synod. 
Popularly, they were known as Anti-burgher and Burgher. I 
mention these facts in explanation of the name given to Spring 
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Garden Lane Church In later years as the ''Borgher Congre- 
gation"^— Garfoutt so distingaishing it.^ 

In 1820 the two sections of the Associate Church again 
united and it was in commemoration of this union that the new 
Secession Church in Coronation Street was named Union Chape^ 

In 1765, in pursuance of a missionary policy a leading 
member of the Burgher Synod, the Rev. Jno. Brown of Hadding- 
ton visited Sunderland and preached in the theatre in Queen 
Street, now the Phoenix Masonic Hall, explaining the doctrines 
and policy of the Associate Synod, with the result that a society 
was at once formed to further the building of a church. They 
petitioned the Presbytery (of Cold-stream, I believe) for supply 
of sermon, which was granted in 1765 and in the following year 
the congregation built and took posession of the church in Spring 
Garden Lane. 

It is worthy of note that this Rev. John Brown, although bom 
in the most lowly circumstances was one of the most cultured 
men of his day in Scotland. Three years after his visit to 
Sunderland he was elected Professor of Divinity by the Associate 
Synod. Among his works were a "Dictionary of the Bible," 
and a ''Self Interpreting Bible" with copious marginal refer- 
ences, which became very popular, both here and in America, 
and is, I am told, still largely used. A great grandson of the 
Rev. John Brown was John Brown, M.D., the celebrated 
author of ''Rab and his friends." 

In 1765, Sunderland was of course, a very different place 
from the Sunderland we know. Its population was approxi- 
mately 10,000 people. The large parish of Bishopwearmouth 
had been divided in 17 19, to allow of the erection of Sun- 
derland into a separate parish but otherwise it was unbroken. 

Beyond Norfolk Street there were no houses except an 
irregular line where Bishopwearmouth High Street came to be, 

* But in a lecture he gave in St. James's Presbyterian Church about 14 years 
Mgo, the late Mr. John Porteous stated that both Burghers and Anti-buighers 
worshipped in Spring Garden Lane church and discussions on this vexed question 
often waxed hot in the oongregatioa One old And-burgher used to come and 
argue with his father and often leave the house declaring **I'll never speak to yon 
again— may-be !*' 



a cluster of houses around Bishopwearmouth Church and the 
population in the Panns. Coronation Street was a lane or lonnin 
and opposite Spring Garden Lane were Coxon's Fields, then 
unbuilt upon. 

I take it that not many years before this, the Spring Garden 
Lane was a country walk amongst gardens as both it and Covent 
Garden suggest. It probably derived its name from a spring 
in the gardens. Taylor Potts tells us that in his early days there 
was a pump in George Street and probably this pump was 
erected over the spring referred to. 

Spring Garden Lane was then a residential street in which 
lived many of the reputable business men of the town. An old 
lady still living, Mrs. Simmons of Cleveland Road, the only 
original member of Spring Garden Lane now alive, whose father, 
Mr. James Cook, was an elder in Spring Garden Lane Church 
about 1828, informs me that she distinctly remembers coal 
merchants, ship brokers and ship owners living in the Lane. 

The founders of Spring Garden Lane considered no doubt 
that by building there, they were establishing a west end church, 
the Presbyterian residents in the east end being looked after by 
the Robinson's Lane congregation. 

The other Non-conformist places of worship in Sunderland 
in 1766 were the Friends' Meeting House on the north side of High 
Street, where their old burial ground may still be seen, the Corn 
Market Chapel in Half-Moon Lane, High Street, a Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel in Numbers Garth and another in course of 
erection or projected in Whitburn Street, Monkwearmouth. 
A few years later Park Chapel, now North Bridge Street and 
Malins Rigg** in Sunderland, were built The former was connec- 

* It is difBcult to determine the correct spelling of this place-name. It is 
currently spelt **Malings," but probably the original form was **Maylin." I am 
indebted to Mr. J. J. Kitts, F.S. A.A., for this suggestion and his knowledge of 
local lore is very considerable, but Summers gives a long list of members of the 
**Malin£" family, evidently descended from William Malingr of Hendon Lodee who 
settled m Sunderland from Scarborough in 1723, and is buried in a vault in Sunder- 
land Churchyard. But the name '*Maylin" is found occurring in Warren Street 
near to Malins Rigg as far back as 1746. 

On the other hand Mr. Bain affirms and quotes excellent authority for 
his opinion that both '*MaIin" and **Maylin" are but overseer's blunders for 
"Maling" which he says, is the only correct spelling of the name. 
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ted with the Established Kirk of Scotland and was an ofF shoot 
from the congfregation of Robinson's Lane. The latter, which had 
first worshipped in a room in Ropery Lane, was at first Independ- 
ent, then connected with the Scotch Establishment and later in 
1S44 with the Secession Church of Scotland. 

Spring Garden Lane Church ran north and south and had the 
pulpit on the north gable. The "singing pew"«> was in the front 
gallery facing the pulpit. The entrance was in the Lane but 
there was also an entrance from George Street for which the 
trustees paid an annual wayleave of lo/s to the owner of a house. 

The ground rent was £6 2s. od. per annum and the 
doctrines to be preached were defined in the deeds. Mr. W. 
L. Longstaff, Chemist, of Fulham Road, London, S.W., who 
is known as an author and poet of considerable repute, is 
the present owner, and he informs me that there are no 
deeds prior to 1826. This is surprising, as I find an entry 
in 1 82 1 to the effect that Mr. Robert Ingram Shafto, Solicitor, 
had copied out the original trust deeds as the original trustees 
had been decreased by death. Others were appointed at this date 
and a power of sale was inserted "and the doctrines to be 
preached in the meeting were more fiilly explained." Mr, 
Longstaff says distinctly that in the deeds in his possession no 
mention is made of doctrines. It is more than probable that 
the original deeds might get lost, but between 1821 and 1826 
there should not have been any mischance. 

The following items are from Mr. Shafto's charges in 

* The late Mr. John Porteous related tome an incident which happened one 
Sunday in this **sineing pew.*' His father was at that time in the choir, which 
was led by a man, wno was something of a local '^character" and whose christian 
name was Joseph. 

Joseph was employed as messenger to a firm of wine merchants and occasion- 
ally he yeilded to some of the temptations of his calling. On one such occasion he 
was carrying a case of spirits to a ship lying at the qua]^ when he toppled over into 
the mud and was hauled out in a rather ludicrous condition. This became known 
but next Sunday Joseph was in church as usual to lead the choir. 

Mr. Porteous's father however knew nothing of the incident and it is this 
that gives point to what happened later. Joseph struck up a tune to a Psalm but 
it was not going well and the choir was getting confused when Mr. Porteous, 
addressing the leader in a whisper, heard of course all over the church, said 
"Joseph, you're off the key I" The effect may be best imagined. 
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connection with the new deeds and in the matler of a bond from 
the congregfatlon to Rev. Thos, Mason, afterwards referred to : — 

Maks fair copy of Original Trust Deeds 
belonging the meeting fol. 38 o 16 o 

Make fair copy of further Trust Deed 
fol. 64 ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 148 

The Trustees named in the last Trust 
Deed having decreased by death, under the 
No. 10 which in such case was provided by 
the Deed for fresh Trustees being appointed 
and you thinkingit proper to have the number 
made up by appointing fresh Trustees* and 
also to have a power of sale put into the 
Deed, and also to have the Doctrines to be 
preached in the meeting, more fully 
explained — Taking instructions to draw 

fresh Trust Deed accordingly 068 

Drawing fresh Trust Deed 220 

Ingrossing i i o 

Drawing ingrossing Lease for one year ••• i i o 

Stamps and parchment 4 19 o 

Attending Trustees, executing Deeds, Ac. o 13 4 

The trustees appointed by the deed of 1826 which I presume 
is the one referred to by Mn LongstafT were :— the Rev. John 
Livingstone, Thos Richan, William Wilson, William M' Allan, 
Walter Scott and James Laidlaw. 

The first minister of Spring Garden Lane Secession (Burgher) 
Church was the Rev. James Waugh. Garbutt states that he was 
sent by the Synod at the request of the congregation and 
approved of by them. He was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, there being then no organised Presbytery in the 
north of England in connection with the denomination. Mr. 
Waugh came from the congregation of Blackfriars, Jedburgh, 
and was in his 32nd year when ordained. After a ministry of 
20 years he died in July, 1786. Not much is known of his 



ministry, but Gartnitt says it was highly acceptable and the 
congregfadon increased. His life is described as laborious and 
indefatigable . 

The Rev. Iliomas Mason was the second minister. He came 
fixnn Dunbar and was ordained in 1787, just about a year after 
the death of his prodecessor. Mr. Mason's ministry lasted till 
19th August, 1824, when he died in his 62nd year and the 38th 
of his ministry. At his ordination the stipend paid was £60 a 
year. This was afterwards raised to £80, at which figure it stood 
when he died in 1824. 

Mr. Mason augmented his income by teaching during the 
week. Even at that date there were not a few Jewish residents 
in the town and Mr. Mason held classes in Hebrew for the 
education of Jewish children and of course received fees for his 
labour. This no doubt was necessary as his family numbered 22. 
Of these it is said 14 grew up to manhood and womanhood. 

Life was then conducted on more economical principles 
than now and tradition has it that the minister's boys used to 
grind the com for domestic use — the attics being transformed 
into a milling room for the purpose. 

Mr. Mason probably lived in Spring Garden Lane during the 
earlier years of his ministry but in the latter part he resided in 
Queen Street, Bishopwearmoutb — ^This street was built about the 
year 1799. . I am indebted to Mr. G. W. Bain for the suggestion 
that Mr. Mason's house, which had been purchased with money 
bequeathed to his wife who was also a native of Dunbar, stood 
between Richardson's Factory now Robson's Mill and T. G. 
Lambton's Offices, the house probably standing apart. 

Mr. Bain has also given me a copy of an advertisement in his 
possession which runs thus : ''Mary Mason has for sale for 
present money a fresh assortment of Teas and Coffees from the 
East Indies at the house of the Rev. Thomas Mason in Queen 
Oweei* 
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I gather from the above that these transactions actually took 
place during the lifetime of Mr. Mason. It was not unusual in 
those days for people in quite a different line of business to add 
tea-trading to their accomplishments. I lately saw an account 
dated 1850 from the late (Sir) E. T. Gourley for tea supplied to 
a local grocer. Mrs. Mason probably obtained the tea and coffee 
from her son George Mason, who was captain of a ship trading 
abroad. 

Not much is known of the majority of the members of Mr. 
Mason's family. One of his daughters, I am told was a governess 
in the family of Josei)h Hume, the famous surgeon, economist and 
parliamentarian and went out to India with them, but as Hume 
was not married till 1815 I am dubious as to the accuracy of this 
statement. 

Despite the large family and the small stipend, Mr. Mason 
contrived to send his son Peter to Edinburgh where he took his 
course in medicine. To obtain funds for this> Peter went out 
each summer to the whale-fishing, saving enough to assist in his 
education. After qualifying. Dr. Mason settled in Sunderland 
and became parish doctor for Bishopwearmouth. He was 
probably born in Queen Street in 1807. In 1837 he married Ann 
Coatsworth and lived in the house (now divided and) numbered 
132 and 133 High Street East, which still belongs Mrs. Mason's 
nieces, Mrs. Femberton and Mrs. Hyslop*. About the year 1844, 
Dr. Mason's health began to fail and I am told that he took 
lodgings in a house at Panns Ferry for the benefit of the purer 
air I Later he purchased the house 33 Cousin Street now the 
property of and inhabited by Mrs. Pemberton, then a resi- 
dential suburb, and died there after a fortnight's residence. 
He was buried in Sunderland Churchyard. 



* At the back of this property and on ground belonging to it there was a 
bakehouse kept by an uncle of the above Ann Coatsworth, named YoulL To ghre 
access to this, a passa^ was carved out through the property and in this way 
obtained the name it still bears of "YouU's Passage." 

It was a private passage belonging to the owners but in after years, on the 
application of the corporation, Mrs. Mason allowed to the public a right of way. 




Dr. PETKR mason, 
Cir. 1840. 



This portrait of Dr. Mason is from a photoj^raph of 
an oil-paintinjr in p»)>session of the writer, made by Mr. James 
Boys, St. Leonard Street, a g^reat-grandson of the Mr. James 
Cook, mentioned on pa^^e 12 as bein^ an elder of Spring" 
Garden Lane Church. Mr. Boys himself is an elder of St James's. 
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Meanwhile one of his younger brothers, Hamilton, had 
been preparing himself for a medical career, assisted by his 
brother Peter's pence. On his qualifying, the two brothers went 
into partnership, the surgery being in Villiers Street in the house 
at present occupied by Mr. Letbe, undertaker, next to St. James's 
Presbyterian Church, which is the lineal descendant of the Spring 
Garden Lane congregation. 

On the death of Dr. Peter Mason, Hamilton succeeded him 
as parish doctor. Later he removed into John Street, to a house 
a little to the north of the County Court, and there he died in 
1867. He was a man of much eccentricity of nature, and many 
amusing stories are related of his absent-mindedness and his 
passion for snuff, but these would be out of place here. 

From the somewhat disjointed and biassed records remaining, 
it would appear that about the year 18 18 some dissatisfaction 
arose concerning Mr. Mason's ministry. Although he was only 
in his s6th year he had been at Spring Garden Lane for 31 
years and some of his members suggested a colleague. Mr. 
Mason strenuously resisted the proposal and remembering the 
large family and the small stipend one cannot blame him. 

Those moving in the matter petitioned the Presbytery of 
Coldstream, setting forth their claim in lofty diction. This 
petition dated May 27th, 181 8 was a cautious document, not 
blaming the minister for the decline yet pointing out that it 
could not be due to decrease of population. It then suggests a 
regular chamge of acceptable preachers and the signatories 
protest that they have ''never been wanting in that respect and 
affection which is due to his (Mr. Mason's) personal worth and 
to his official character — nothing would occasion greater pain 
to the petitioners than an idea of this kind on his part or on the 
part of the Reverend Court." The petition goes on to promise 
that there was no intention to reduce the minister's stipend, and 
that the necessary money would be raised additionally — which 
pledge the promoters consider should be ''regarded as a satis- 
factory proof of their undiminished esteem for their pastor." 
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The only concern of the petitioners was for the ''interests of 
reli^on in this place and a regard for the spiritual edification 
of themselves and families." 

The petition is signed by George Storey, Wm. Thompson, 
Robert Murray and John Givens,* Elders and 6i Members. 

Among the signatories are the names of Jno. Waugh, 
whom I take to be a son of the previous minister, Edward 
Bowmaker, John Lowden, Wm. Scott, Alex and Wm. Kirkaldy, 
Robert Collingwood, Jno. Givens, Jr., and Dr. Wilson. 

A full meeting of the congregation was held on the same 
date under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. Thorbum when a 
series of resolutions embodying the points of the petition were 
adopted. 

The answer of the Presbytery was conveyed in a letter 
dated Kelso, 19th June, 1818, from the Rev. R. Hall, Presbytery 
Clerk, intimating that the Rev. James Mein would come to 
Sunderland for three successive Sundays and enquire into the state 
of the congregation— his emoluments to be one guinea per Sabbath, 
with board and lodging. This was accepted by the petitioners 
as so much in their favour and a list of preachers was drawn up. 
Meanwhile the malcontents adopted an attitude of watching 
and waiting and in their records occur such entries as : — 

"The Rev. Thos. Mason preached at Park Chapel on 
"Sabbath afternoon, 24th Jany., 1819, without 
''acquainting the session and was absent from his 
"own chapel the same evening service." 

"N.B.— The Rev. Thos. Mason preached at Park Chapel 

"on the afternoon of Sunday, isth May (1820) and 

"at "Bethel" Independent Chapel on the afternoon 

"of Sunday, 30th of same month." 

and several others of like import. 

...■■■■ ■■ , , II ■ # I ■ ■ 

* John Givens beloaged the north side of the river and in 1827 was one of 
the founders of Hamilton Street Presbyterian Church, afterwards St Stephen's. 
His son was for many years an official under Sir Hed. Williamson, Bart. 
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The next move was a petition from the dissentients 
"To the Moderator and remanent members of the Associate 
"Presbytery of Newcastle to meet at South Shields April 
«i8th, 1821." 

This petition is of great length. Its burden is a complaint 

of the "systematic opposition that Mr. Mason has thrown in 

"(their) way. His opposition did not consist in his laying 

"any complaint before the Presbytery but standing aloof 

"from the members of session." 

It also complains that "on our last sacramental 
"occasion in May, 1820, Mr. Mason got out of temper 
"and quarrelled with the elders at the very time the 
"communicants were taking their seats at the Lord's 

"Table Finally they crave a disjunction 

"from the Spring Garden Lane congregation,^ and a 
"supply of preachers." 

During the following week the question came before the 
United Synod in Edinburgh, to which the congregation sent 
commissioners at a cost of £15 12s. 6d. The Presbyteries of 
Newcastle and Coldstream were appointed a committee to 
examine the papers and report. They reported on the day 
following to the effect that "Mr. Mason declares that if it be the 
general desire of his congregation to obtain continued supply of 
sermon, he shall cordially acquiesce in the measure even 
although it should issue in the erecting of the congregation into 
a collegiate charge." The prayer for disjunction was refused 
but the Presbytery of Newcastle was directed "to ascertain by a 
Presbyterial visitation, the sentiments which prevail in the 
congregation." 

A month later we find the congregation agreeing "to give a 
"bond for the payment to Mr. Mason of the sum of Sixty pounds 
"sterling per annum, during the term of his natural life, on 

* The petition gtvct the number of *'sitten" m 1820 aa 311, 
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"condition that he relinquish the pastoral charge of the congre- 
''gation and renounce all claim upon the Chapel or other 
''property of the congregation and provided that Mr. Mason 
"agrees not to employ himself in preaching or conduct himself in 
'*any way that can be fairly considered as in its nature and 
"tendency, hostile to the interests of the congregation, the pastoral 
"charge of which he promises to resign." 

Mr. Mason gives his adhesion to the document in the follow- 
ing qualified terms : 

"To the above terms and conditions I hereby give my 
"assent according to the provisions specified in my 
"proposed resignation." 

(Signed), Thomas Mason." 

The congregational representatives likewise signed as 
follows : — 

John Givens, Wm. M'Allan, James Lonie, Snr., Edwd. Bow- 
maker, John Lowden, Walter Straton, Thos. Johnston, Wm. 
McDonald, Alex. Kirkaldy, Wm. Kirkaldy, Jos. Wright, John 
Waugh, Thos. Thwaites, Wm. Minto, Wm. Thompson, Geo. 
Niven, John Service, Jervis Crake, Thos. Richan, Robt. Colling- 
wood, Walter Murray, Wm. J. Smith, Robt. Murray. 

The following is an exact copy of the Bond proposed :— 

Bond from 

John Waugh of Bp : Wearmouth, in the County of 

Durham, Grocer. 
John Givens of Mk. Wth. Shore in the sd. County, Gent. 
William M'Allan, of Bp : Wth : aforesaid Gent 
Edward Bowmaker, of Bp : Wth. aforesaid Miller. 
To be Thos : Johnson, of Mk. Wth. Shore aforesaid. Carpenter, 
bound Robert Murray of Sunderland, Joiner, 

jointly and Wm. Thompson „ Clog Maker, 

severally. Geo. Niven „ Taylor. 
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•Jas. Lonie „ (the elder) Skipper. 

Alexander Kirkaldy of Mk.Wth. Shore aforesaid, Clerk. 

to 

The Revd. Thomas Mason of Bishop-Wearmouth 
aforesaid, Presbyterian Minister. 

PENALTY £700. 

"WHEREAS the said Thomas Mason hath for some years 
last past been appointed to and officiated as Minister of a certain 
Presbyterian Meeting in Sunderland aforesaid, called Spring 
Garden Meeting— AND WHEREAS the Congregation of the 
said Meeting have proposed to give to the said Thomas Mason, 
the sum of £60 per year for his natural Life in consideration of 
his resigning his situation as Minister of the said Meeting — and 
agreeing not to employ himself in preaching in or within five 
miles of the Town of Sunderland aforesaid or in any manner to 
injure the Interests of the said Congregation or Meeting as 
herein after mentioned — which proposal the said Thomas Mason 
hath agreed to accept, on having the Annuity secured to him by 
the bond of the said John Waugh — John Givens — Wm. 
M' Allan — EdwdBowmaker— Thomas Johnson— Robert Murray — 
Wm. Thompson. George Niven — ^John Lowden — ^Alex. 
Kirkaldy as herein after mentioned — Now the Condition of the 
above written Bond or obligation is such that if the above 
bounden John Waugh— John Givens — Wm. M' Allan — Edwd. 
Bowmaker — Thos. Johnson — Robt. Murray — ^Wm. Thompson — 
George Niven — ^John Lowden — and Alex. Kirkaldy their heirs, 
executors, or administrators, or either or any of them or any 
other or others of the Congregation for the Time being of the 
said Meeting house shall well and truly pay or cause to be paid 
unto the said Thomas Mason or his assigns for and during the 
term of his natural life, the Annuity—or yearly sum of £60 of 
lawful money of Great Britain, free from all Taxes and Deduc- 



* Tames Lonie was the &ther of Martin Lonie who afterwards became fitter 
for the South Hetton Coal Coy. His great grandson, the Rer. Martin Lewis of 
Queens Cross Church, Aberdeen, is distinguished both as a preacher and writer. 
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tlons whatsoever, by four equal quarterly payments in every year 
(that is to say) the 30th day of August— the 30th day of 
November— the 28th day of February and the 30th day of May, 
the first payment thereof to begin and be made on the 30th day 
of August next — and also do and shall pay or cause to be paid 
unto the executors, administrators or assigns of the said Thos. 
Mason, a proportionable part of the said Annuity or yearly sum 
of £60 to be computed to the day of the death of the said 
Thos. Mason, from the then last preceding day of payment, 
clear of all deductions as aforesaid — Or in case the said Thos. 
Mason shall at any time or times preach to any congregation or 
people in or within five miles of the Town of Sunderland afore- 
said unless upon some occasion when he may be called upon by 
any Congregation for that purpose not exceeding four times in 
a year, or shall at any time or times hereafter behave or conduct 
himself either directly or indirectly in any manner or way which 
by the United Associate Presbytery of Newcastle, under the 
inspection of the United Secession Synod of Edinburgh, shall 
or may be considered as hostile or tending to the injury of the 
interests or welfare of the said Congregation or Meeting afore- 
said — ^Then and in either of the said cases the above written 
obligation to be void — otherwise to be and remain in full force 
and virtue/' 

This Bond was drawn up by Robert Ingram Shafto but it was 
never engrossed as Mr. Mason, taking advantage of the qualify- 
ing clause in his assent, rehised to sign it. 

Mr. Mason's refusal to sign the Bond caused the petitioners to 
again approach the Presbytery to crave for disjunction. The 
petition which was presented at Newcastle in July, 1821, was 
signed by the following elders, viz: — Robert Murray. Geo. Porteous.* 

* This is the first mention of the name of George Porteous^ who seems to 
have joined the Spring Garden Lane Session in the Spring of 1821. Himself and 
bis descendants exert^ a considerable influence on Presbyteriaoism in Sunderland 
and the family is represented to-day by Mr. John Porteoos, his grandson. Secretary 
to the South Hetton Coal Coy., Ltd., who is Session Clerk of St. James's, Villiers 
Street, the congregation directly descending from that of Spring Garden Lane. 

Reference may also be made to the signature of Edward Bowmaker, &ther 
of Mr. William Bowmaker, miller, of Hendon Road, another &mily still prominently 
identified with the Presbyterian cause in Sunderland, and among the members 
supporting the petition is the name of John Herring, uncle of Mr. George Herring, 
the present editor of the ''Sunderland Echo." 
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Wm. M'Allan. Wm. Thompson. John Lowden. John Givens^and 
Edward Bowmaker and 124 members of the congregfation. The 
prayer of the petitioners was unanimously granted by the 
Presbytery. Supply of sermon was next granted, the congregation 
calling themselves ''the Second Associate Congregation of 
Sunderland." In August, 1821, the new congregation applied 
for an ordained ministry. This also was granted and arrange- 
ments were at once entered into for building Union Chapel, 
Coronation Street, which was opened on December 26th, 1822. 
The new church was only some 50 yards from the old, and 
thus was begun that strange grouping of Presbyterian Churches 
which grew to the existence of four churches within a radius of 
200 yards, say from a centre in Sans Street. 1 

It is interesting to note that among other questions put to 
those applying for membership in the new congregation was the 
following : — 

*'Do you consider as valid and sufficient the reasons 
**which led to a Secession from the judicatories of 
"the Established Church of Scotland and do you 
''approve of the principles of the "United Secession 
"Church" as in a state of secession from that Church."? 

Mr. Mason was left with the remnant of his congregation at 
Spring Garden Lane but did not long survive this disruption. 
He continued his ministry until 19th August, 1824, when he died, 
it is said, of a broken heart. He died in his 62nd year and the 
38th of his ministry over this congregation. 

In all the accepted records of Spring Garden Lane congre- 
gation, the Rev. Thos. Scott is given as succeeding Mr. Mason 
in the pastorate. In a pamphlet published in 1890, the late Rev. 
Jno. Parker so gives the succession and other official records 
that I have consulted agree. But as Mr. Mason died in 1824 and 
the Rev. Thos. Scott was not inducted until 1827, it would seem as 
if the pulpit had been vacant for about three years. However a 
fragment of an old session book was recently discovered which 
explains the matter. This session book is cut and clipped and 
torn. It is partly a minute book, an account book and a 



baptismal register. The spelling is feeble, and the grammar 
indiflTerent but the records are worded in that apostolic style 
which then found favour in ecclesiastical documents. It covers only 
a period of 12 months, December, 1825 to December, 1826, but 
it is very interesting in that it relates an occurrence which for 
some reason the official church records ignore. 

It would appear that a separate Presbyterian Church existed 
at this time in Malins Rigg. In after years the congregation 
joined the Associate Synod and removed to Bethany in Hedworth 
Terrace with the Rev. John Morris* as their minister. This con- 
gregation had formerly been Independent but in 1817 had been 
admitted by the Newcastle Presbytery into their fellowship. At 
this date the minister at Malins Rigg was the Rev. John Living- 
stone, and it was to this gentleman that the Spring Garden Lane 
congregation looked to supply the place of Mr. Mason. There 
seems to have been considerable feeling aroused over this step. 
The Malins Rigg people seem at first to have opposed the trans- 
lation and then abandoned the opposition in disgust. The matter 
will be most easily explained in the words of the session minute, 
or at least such of them as can be deciphered. 

"Sunderland Spring Garden Lane Chapel, December, 1825. 
"On which day the Presbytery of Newcastle met and was 
"constituted with prayer. On which day anent the summons 
"touching the translation of the Rev. John Livingstone to the 
"congregation assembling in Spring Garden Chapel, Sunder- 
'^and, and anent the citation given to the said John Livingstone 
"and his congregation to compear before the said Presbytery. 
"The said summons and all parties having interest being called 
"in presence of the said Presbytery and the persons having 
"compeared by George Piggals their commisioner and last of 
"all upon the day and date of these presents and the said John 
"Livingstone and his congregation being lawfully called, and 
"the said congregation not appearing the said Presbytery having 

* Mr. Morris was the father of Mr. John George Morris, clerk to the River 
Wear Comminion. 
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"heard and considered the call g^ven to the said John Livingstone 
"by the said congregation of Spring Garden Lane Chapel and 
''reasons produced by the pursuers for enforcing the said trans- 
udation and having also maturely considered the good and 
''advantage of the Church in the said translation and being well 

" advised in the whole premises the said Presbytery 

"unanimously have translated and hereby do translate the said 
"Rev. John Livingstone from the church and congregation of 
"Malins Rigg Chapel aforesaid to the church and congregation 
"assembling in Spring Garden Lane Sunderland to serve in the 
"work of holy Ministry as their lawful Pastor therein and do 
"appoint Mr. John Wood Minister of Monkwearmouth to declare 
"the said church and congregation of Malins Rigg vacant on 
"Sabbath nth day of December 1825, and conform to the acts 
"practices, and constitution of this church used in like cases." 

I assume from the mention of the Rev. Dr. Wood's name 
that this was a meeting of the Newcastle Class, a body quite 
separate and distinct from the Associate Presbytery of Newcastle. 
This Court had no jurisdiction over the congregation of Spring 
Garden Lane. Malins Rigg of course was within their control 
and continued so until 1844 when it joined the Secession denomi- 
nation. However, this act of Presbytery seems to have been 
intra vires and valid, as Mr. Livingstone acted as minister of 
Spring Garden Lane Church^up to the time of his death about 
the year i827.* 

As this old book, cut and abused as it has been, is the earliest 
documentary evidence we have of the congregational life, it may 
be of some interest to reproduce the names of the session who 
including the minister numbered fourteen in all. 

The following were the Elders under Mr. Livingstone : — 

George Piggals, David Waugh, Benjamin Mather, Wm. 
Langton, Wm. Allan {? M' Allan), Wm. Wilson, Thos. Richan 

* Bat the Associate Presbytery and Synod refused to recognise the trans- 
lation, which accounts for the omission of Mr. Livingstone's name from all the 
official records. So that for three years 1824-7 the congregation was Presbjrterian — 
Independent I 
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John Warren, Robt. Batey^Wm. Scott Jas. Laidlaw, Jas Haiwith»(?) 
Walter Scott.* 

Shortly after this there is an interesting minute dated 27th 
February, 1826, recording some financial difficulty but as there 
are no minutes of the committee of management, we can only 
surmise how the difficulty arose. The minute reads thus : — 
"Agreeable to the decision of the session at their last meeting 
"Mr. Benjamin Mather, Mr. Geo. Piggals, and Mr. Martin Lonie, 
''waited upon the trustees to pay the ground rent that was due. 
"When the money was offered to Mr. John Waugh, to whom it 
"was usually paid he declined to interfere any further in the 
"affairs of this chapel, and referred them to Mr. Givens, who 
"being waited upon refused the money. At this meeting of 
"Session it was determined by a majority that they should give 
"a hundred and fifty pounds to the trustees if it cannot be done 
"for a smaller sum to give up their interest in this chapel and 
"transfer their trust to the present congregation. AS WITNESS 
"our hands, (Signed) John Livingstone (Minister) Robt. Batey, 
"Wm. Langton, Jas. Laidlaw, Wm. Allan. Thos. Richan." 

At this period of its history the Spring Garden Lane congre- 
gation, as at many times in succeeding years, seems to have 
been on the "downgrade" financially. Following closely on this 
difficulty with the old and the appointment of new trustees we 
find that at a session meeting in September, 1826, the gordian 
knot was cut in a refreshingly simple manner. "At this meeting," 
the minute proceeds "it was agreed that the collections should 
be given to the Rev. Mr. Livingstone weekly for the future, 
through the hands of Mr. Batey." 

No record is made of Mr. Livingstone's translation or death. 

The minute book referred to has been mutilated and a blank 

consequently occurs in the congregational history lasting from 

December 19th, 1826, to October 27th, 1827, after which the 

record is continuous. 

' * At the next meeting of session it was proposed that considering the 

finances of the congregation Mr. Walter Scott having now been made an elder 
should not accept the £^ per annum hitherto paid to him for his services as clerk 
(anging leader). To this Mr. Walter Scott gave no reply and the motion was 
definred 1 
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On 27th October, 1827, the Rev. Thomas, Scott of Peebles 
was ordained and inducted to the pastorate of Spring Garden 
Lane congregation. But his ordination was not conducted by 
the Presbytery as the congregation were still "excommunicate" 
owing to their action in calling Mr. Livingstone. The remnant 
remaining after the exodus in 1820 seem to have cared little for 
procedure. 

Mr. Scott was ordained by Dr. A. Fletcher of London, 
together with the Revs. Matthews of Shields ; Ferguson of 
Bedlington and Robinson of BIyth, but none of the local 
Presbyterian ministers officiated. 

In the old minute book referred to occurs this entry under 
date 4th November, 1827, just a week after Mr. Scott's 
ordination. 

•Thomas Fletcher Scott, Son of Walter (an Elder of 
"Spring Garden Lane congregation) and Jane Scott 
"was bom July 29, 1827 and Baptized in Spring 
"Garden Lane Chapel By the Rev Mr Scott, Minis- 
"ter of that Chapel November 4th 1827." 

The name given to the boy was evidently a compliment to 
both the new minister and to Dr. Fletcher, and the incident is an 
early illustration of the custom still frequently honoured in this 
district of giving to the first child baptised by him the name of the 
officiating minister. 

The congregation seems at this time to have been consider- 
ably reduced. So much so that at first Mr. Scott had himself to 
act as session clerk. However in the summer of 1828 a lay 
session clerk was appointed. He modestly refrains from 
signing his name to the session records, contenting himself 
with placing on record that he was "Clark protemarery." 

Although cut off from any official connection with Presbyterian 
Courts the office bearers of Spring Garden Lane seemed still to 
desire recognition. In 1829 Mr. Scott intimated his desire to 
again unite with the United Secession Church. This proposal 
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was ''calmly discussed" by the session and steps were at once 
taken to carry it into effect. Mr. Scott and Mr. Geo. Peagles, 
(whose name has hitherto been spelt ''Pig-gals") were appointed 
commissioners to support the claim, which was granted and in 
October, 1830, the congregation was formally re-admitted to the 
Newcastle Presbytery, the occasion being signalised by special 
services conducted by the Revs. J. Pringle of Newcastle, and 
Young of Bellingham. The record concludes with the following 
sentence : — "Upon all which Mr. Gounlocic took an Instrument 
and craved an Extract"* 

During Mr. Scott's ministry cases of discipline are frequently 

recorded. I may quote one by way of example. Mr. H 

who at one time was session clerk, absented himself from public 
worship for a few Sundays. A member was appointed to visit 

him and Mr. H promised to reform and attend regularly. 

Another minute relates that notwithstanding this promise "Mr. 

H has not made his appearance" and goes on to express 

sorrow for the inconsistency of the late clerk and "his want of 
rectitude in not keeping his word." The session express the 

hope that Mr. H will **in future conduct himself in such a 

manner as to give no offence to his Christian brethren." 

Needless to say that on receipt of this Mr. H resigned, 

whereupon his brethren sent him a copy of his ordination vows, 
expressing the hope that in perusing these he would notice 
that he had been guilty of perjury and of bringing a sin upon 
his own soul and injuring his character. In a "Spirit of Christian 
Charity" they entreat him not to take a step which "in future life 
and at the bar of the Eternal he may seriously repent." 

In 183 1, a Sabbath School was established. On December 
7th of the same year Mr. Scott died. He had lived at the top of 
Nicholson Street, in the house facing Nicholson Street schools, now 
I believe, a public-house. During the cholera epidemic he was 
continually an eye witness of cases being conveyed to the tempor- 
ary hospital in the schools. This, it is said, so preyed upon his 

* Mr. Gounlock had a school in Moor Street. What the " Instrument " was 
I cannot explain. The ** Extract ** was a copy of the Presbytery minute duly 
attested. 
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nervous temperament that he contracted the dread disease and 
died. He was in his 39th year and the fifth of his ministry. In 
the church books his death is recorded in exactly three lines. 

Meanwhile with the recently formed daughter congregation 
of Union, matters were not proceeding satisfactorily. A dispute 
had arisen over the calling of a successor to the Rev. D. Duncan 
who had died in 1829. The entire eldership were against the 
majority of the congregation and had virtually resolved upon 
disjunction. They did ultimately secede and built Smyrna 
Chapel. This is mentioned here to shew the attitude the 
dissentient minority adopted towards the congregation of Spring 
Garden Lane, from which they had seceded but nine years before. 
The session clerk, Mr. John Campbell, schoolmaster, father 
of the late J. G. Campbell, printer, wrote a letter to the Spring 
Garden Lane congregation sounding them as to their views on 
the proposed secession. The answer of the Spring Garden Lane 
session strikes me as being a masterpiece in the art of gentle 
reproof. The following is a copy of the minute and reply as 
recorded : — 

"Received and read a note from Mr. John Campbell Session 
**Clark to Union Chapel Congregation, stating that it was the 
"Intention of Seven Elders,* and certain members of that 
"Congregation to apply to the Presbytery for a Disjunction with 
"the vew of forming a new Congregation, and Requesting the 
"Session, to inform them, whither they had any obgection Ag^nst 
"it, and Requesting the Session to communicate to them their 
"Sentiments upon that Subject. After mature and serious De- 
"liberation the Session Agreed to transmit the following answer. 

"Dear Brithren, 

"We received your note by Mr. John Campbell Your Clark 
"Informing us of your Intention to apply to the Presbytery for a 

* These seven elders were known In the denomination at this time as the 
"Seven Devils who came out of Union" ! They composed the entire session. 
Their names were Peter McKenzie, John Lowden, Richard Price, John Taylor, 
Charles Murray, John Campbell and William J. Smith. Edward Bowmaker had 
also left Spring Garden Lane but does not appear to have accepted office i& Union 
With these named, however, he now seceded and helped to form the new congre- 
gation at Smyrna, Borough Road. 
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"Disjunction with the view of forming a new congreg-ation and 
'^ Requesting Us to communicate to you our Sentiments upon 
'*that subject, and whither We had any objection to offer. We 
''have to state in reply then, that though The regular Coarse 
"would have been, first to have applied to the Presbytery, And to 
"have left it with them to have made the application, yet we do 
"Not hesitate for a moment about compl3ring with your Request, 
"As Brithren in the Lord, as members of the same Communion, 
"it gives Us much sorrow indeed to hear of your intention. At 
"the same time we Have to inform you that we intend to offer no 
"Objections to your applications. While we say this however, we 
"can assure you it is a step which we Mutch deplore, you are well 
"aware Brithren that the Secession Cause, Has of late Received 
"a Severe Shock in Sunderland : A Shock in itself, and A Shock 
"in the Public Estimation, from which in will not recover For 
"years to come, and we are well convinced of this, that the step 
"whidi you are about to take, is the one which of all others is 
"the least likely, To produce good consequences, Non of our 
"Congregations, in this place are in A very Flourishing Condition 
"and the inevitable Consequences of this Coarse Must be to 
"keep them in a State of Depression, to put them as it Ware 
"upon the rack to make them scramble for Existance to Excite 
"Suspicions, jealousies and rivalry, and Instead of Promoting 
"Brotherly Love, Harmony and Liberality, to produce Selfishness 
"and must induce them to adopt plans of cold calculating worldly 
"Policy, Detrimental And ruinous to the Church of Christ On 
"these Accounts and others Which might be mentioned we do 
"consider Your Present Intention as An event Deeply to be 
"deplored and we would Intreat You as Christian Brithren who 
"are apprised of these things and whome we have heard Lift up 
"Your voice against them Seriously to weigh this matter, and As 
"you value the Peace £uid Prosperity of the Secession Church, 
"not to Act rashly, but instead of being guided by the Spirit of 
"the world To be guided by the Spirit of Jesus Christ, In Short 
"we would beg And Intreat of You not to take a step under the 
"Impulse of feeling. Which Your sober judgments must condemn, 
"a which one and All of us may have cause afterwards to regret 
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< These Dear Brithren are our Sentiments Upon this Subject, 
"which in the most frank And frindly manner we take the 
''Liberty to transmit, and we Pray that in all Your Deliberations 
"and actions You may be Guided by the wisdom which is from 
"above which is first Pure, Then Peaceable, Gentle and easy to 
"be Intreated, full of Mercy and Good fruits, without Partiality 
"and without Hypocresy. 

Signed : Walter Scott, Session Clerk." 

After the death of Mr. Scott, the congregation languished. 
For over three years it dragged along without a settled minister. 
A meeting was held to discuss the question of selling the premises 
on which there was at this time a debt of £300 and another of 
£80 due William Wilson, one of the elders who had advanced 
the money to enable the trustees to have the church lit by gas. 

It was however decided to accept three months preaching 
supply and in November, 1834, the Synod sent down Mr. John 
Parker who had been licensed in the previous April. Mr. Parker 
commenced his duties in November, 1834, and was immediately 
so successful that the cong^gation applied for moderation in a 
call which was given unanimously to the eager young probationer. 
The called was signed by 50 members and 102 adherents. The 
ordination of Mr. Parker took place on 25th February, 1835, the 
stipend being £80 per annum. 

Mr. Parker was a son of the manse, his father the Rev. 
John Parker being United Secession minister of Greenlaw in 
Berwickshire, a man of considerable culture and author of a 
"Life of Napoleon." It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Parker's eldest son, bom in Sunderland, also entered the 
ministry, thus completing three generations of John Parkers 
who had given themselves to the church. The last, was minister 
of the English Presbyterian Church in South Shields but after- 
wards entered the Church of Scotland. After a charge at Clelland 
he was called to St. James's Parish Church, Great Hamilton Street, 
Glasgow, where he still labours. He too possesses the literary 
gifts of his father and has published several volumes, one of 
which "The Saviour in the light of the First Century" has 
received most favourable notice from the critics. 
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Under Mr. Parker's ministry the Spring Garden Lane con- 
gregation quickly grew. He had the area of the church 
re-arranged, the carpenters in connection with the congregation 
doing the work after their day's work was over. He had also 
built, on the site of a cottage adjoining the Church which the 
congregation had previously let for £5 per annum, a Sabbath 
school and caretaker's house — ^the cost being £166 7s. 7|d. 
which was met by special collections. The new rooms were 
formally opened by Andrew White, Esq., then M.P. for the 
borough. 

In 1837 ^ token was struck for use at the Sacraments. On 
the obverse it had : "Spring Gn. [Lane Chapel] Sunderland] 
1837;" On reverse: "The Revd] J. Parker] Minister ordad] 
Februafy2S] 1835." 





No previous mention appears in the congregational records^ 
either of tokens having been struck or issued to communicants. 
It is therefore presumed that there had been no previous issue. 
This is strange considering how closely the session followed the 
customs of the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. 

No trace can now be found of the Communion plate used in 
the early years of the congregation. 

The congregation continued to meet in Spring Garden Lane 
until 1843 when they removed to Smyrna Chapel^ Borough Road. 
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SMYRNA CHAPEL. 

The congreg-ation worshipping there had ceased to exist in 1843 
after being without a minister since the death of the Rev. Robert 
Patterson, in 1841. Overtures were made to the Spring Garden 
Lane trustees (at the suggestion of Newcastle Presbytery) to take 
over the buildings and liabilities, and after considerable negoti- 
ation this was arranged. The whole liabilities on Smyrna Chapel 
were on February 23, 1843, £1209 '^* i^* ^^ ^^ arranged 
that of this sum Mr. Parker and his congregation should 
immediately pay £150 in cash and accept a bill at six months 
for £165. 

The final meeting to conclude negotiations was held 
in Smyrna Place Schoolroom on Thursday, 9th March, 1843, 
Mr. Edward Bowmaker in the chair. A Deed of Covenant was 
then drawn up and signed by the various parties, the Spring 
Garden Lane representatives agreeing to relieve the trustees of 
Smyrna twelve months from date. 

The Spring Garden Lane Chapel was sold* and the 
proceeds went to form part of the purchase money of Smyrna 
and to pay for the enlargement of the manse "in the new street 



* Since 1843 the old building has been nsed by the Church of England 
Salvation Amy, and other denominations. At the present time it is untenanted 
and presents an appearance of ruin and decay— like the Lane in which it stands. 
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called Durham Street on Lord Duiiiam's Land" and the renova- 
tion of the church and school, the whole indebtedness being 
thereby raised to about £2,000. 

The Session Clerk at this date was Walter Scott 

I append the Declaration made by the Rev. John Peurker 
towards obtaining power of sale. 

On entering Smyrna, Mr. Parker and his congreg^ion 
abandoned the use of the Spring Garden Lane Communion plate 
and tokens and used thereafter those of the late Smyrna congre- 
gation. The Communion plate is still in use by the congregation 
of St. James's, Villiers Street, but the use of the token has been 
given up. Below are impressions of the Smyrna token which 
shewed : Obverse: U. Asso. Cong* ] Secession] Church] Smyrna 
Chapel] Sunderland. Reverse: Rev*-] P.Robertson] Minister] 1832 





The Rev. Jno. Parker continued minister of the congregation 
until 1878 when the Rev. J. W. Ellison, M.A., was called as 
colleague and successor. Mr. Parker remained minister emeritus 
until his death on 4th May, 1890. 

Mr. Parker was a devoted pastor and was widely esteemed 
in Sunderland and neighbourhood for his many excellent 
qualities. One of the features of his ministiy was his enthusiastic 
interest in the young. It is a matter of some interest to note 
that among the young people profoundly influenced by Mr. 
Parker was the late Sir Ed. T. Gourley,* so long Member of 
Parliament for the borough, who was a scholar in Smyrna 
Sunday School. 

* Among the signatories of the Petitioii mentioned on pefs aa wu the name 
of William Gourley who, I am told, was Sir Edward's g^ranabtaer. 
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THE REV. JOHN PARKER. 
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Mr. Parker lived to preach his 56th annual sermon to Sunday 
scholars. He took an active interest in every movement for the 
welfare of the town^ devoting much time and labour to such 
institutions as the Boys' Industrial School, the Workhouse, 
Sailors' Mission and the Smyrna Home for girls founded by 
Mrs. Backhouse. 

He had distinct literary gifts and published several pieces. 
Through Messrs. J. G. Campbell <fc Coy., of Sunderland, he 
published his 56th annual sermon to children, preached on 
2nd March, 1890, in the Industrial Schoolroom, Silver Street, and 
"Pauls Prayer for the Ephesians" published in 1882 without the 
printer's name. Over the signature of "Senex" he was a 
regular contributor to the "Berwickshire News," his articles 
being mostly reminiscences of Berwickshire and descriptions of 
north country life. Along with the other dissenting ministers 
of the town Mr. Parker had a share in "The Sunderland Lectures" 
published in 1854 by G. Burnett, J. Huntley, W. H. Hills, R. Vint 
and Carr. This was a series of lectures to working men, 
delivered in the winters of 1853-4 in the Lyceum, Sunderland. 
Mr. Parker's contribution was entitled "A Hundred-fold in this 
Time : the Power of Christianity to improve the Temporal Con- 
dition of the People." Under this title the lecture is classed in 
the British Museum catalogue, and the publishers are given as 
^'Baxter and McAU," who had edited the volume. 

Mr. Parker is survived by a widow (his second wife) two sons 
and a daughter. The old Spring Garden Lane congregation 
worshipped in Smyrna Chapel until November, 1889, when 
they removed to St George's Church, Villiers Street, changing 
the name again, to St. James's. 

Subsequent ministers of the congregation have been the Revs. 
J. W. EUison, M.A., J. Victor Logan, John Vaughan, M.A., and 
Robert Grreensbields, M.A. 

APPENDIX. 

I, JOHN PARKER of BISHOPWEARMOUTH in the 
COUNTY of DURHAM Minister of the Gospel solemnly 
declare and say that on the 13th day of March last I was the 
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Minister of the Chapel or Meeting House in Spring Garden 
Lane in Sunderland near the Sea in the County of Durham. 

AND that a Public Meeting of the Minister and persons frequent- 
ing the said Chapel or Meeting House was duly convened to be 
held in the Chapel on the twenty eighth day of February last 
past for the purpose of considering a proposition to dispose of 
the sud Chapel or Meeting House. 

AND that a Public Meeting of the said Minister and the persons 
frequenting the said Chapel was duly held accordingly in the 
said Chapel on the said twenty eighth day of February last past 
at which I presided when the said persons frequenting the Chapel 
met in great numbers taking much interest in the question when 
it was moved, seconded, carried unanimously, resolved and 
agreed that the said Chapel or Meeting House and School 
should be forthwith sold and disposed of by the Trustees acting 
under the same Indentures the same being inconvenient and 
improper to be continued for the purposes expressed in the 
Deeds thereof 

AND make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing the 
same to be true 

AND by virtue of the provisions of an Act made and passed in 
the sixth year of His late Majesty King A^iUiam the Fourth 
intituled ''An Act to repeal an Act of the present Session of 
Parliament" intituled ''An Act for the more effectual abolition of 
Oaths and Affirmations taken and made in various departments 
of the State and to substitute declarations in lieu thereof and for 
the more entire suppression of voluntary and extra-judicial Oaths 
and Affidavits. 

AND to make other provisions for the abolition of unnecessary 
Oaths. 

Solemnly declared at Bishopwearmouth aforesaid this 

Fourth day of July — in the year of our Lord One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Forty Three. BEFORE ME 

WILLIAM CHARTRES 
A Master Extray in the 

HIGH COURT OF CHANCERY. 
(Signed) JOHN PARKER. 



A CRITICAL ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND 

STATUS OF THE FREEMEN AND STALLINGERS 

OF SUNDERLAND. 

By VxufON RiTSON. 

Read on March 14th, 1905. 



From time to time in the various papers which have been read 
before this Society, we have had references in one connection or 
another to the Freemen and Stallin^ers of Sunderland. 

What the position of this body was has on several occasions 
been a subject of desultory discussion arising- out of other matters 
considered in some of the papers and from that I was led to think 
that I should be doing a useful work as a member of this Society 
if I were to examine such evidence as is obtainable on the point 
and to lay the results of that examination before you for your 
consideration. 

In a matter like this one naturally refers in the first place to 
local histories, and Sunderland is pretty well furnished with 
these. We have Garbutt, pub. 1819; Burnett, pub. 1830; 
Summers, pub. 1858 ; Potts, pub. 1892 ; and I have referred 
to each of these authors to see what views, if any, they have 
propounded upon our subject to-night. But here I may say at 
once that the question has never been seriously discussed by any 
of the local historians from the point of view of the critical 
antiquarian. They appear to have been contented to take 
things as they stood without entering upon a region of doubt and 
obscurity where lay questions to be solved which required more 
technical knowledge than any of them possessed. 

At the date of Mr. Potts' book moreover the matter had 
ceased to have any interest except to a few antiquarians like our- 
selves and it is only fair to Mr. Garbutt's memory to say that a 
matter of this kind was outside of the scheme of his book 
altogether whilst Mr. Summers does not appear to have had a 
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scheme at all— his work is a veritable scrap heap of disjointed 
information. Mr. Burnett, in his pretentiously titled but unpre- 
tentious little book goes nearer to considering the matter from 
our standpoint to-night than any of the other local historians. 
He gives certain items of information to which I shall refer again 
later and for a moment seems to be going to enter upon the 
labour of weighing pros and cons and giving us the result of 
conflicting evidence but as if thinking better of this he finishes 
off the chapter with almost startling abruptness. 

Mr. Summers and Mr. Garbutt do add something to the total 
of our knowledge and if the duty of a historian begins and ends 
with placing on record, facts and dates within his knowledge 
without comment, deduction of inference or the linking together 
of isolated events and facts, one has no right to quarrel with 
either. However this may be, none of the local historians have 
cared to go beyond the position as it presented itself to them 
on the surface and endeavour to discover the origin of thb body 
which, whatever the motive of its existence may have been» 
cannot be supposed to have had a miraculous inception or to 
have been brought to birth in one night with a vested interest 
already attaching to it to parcel out the Town Moor amongst 
its members and to co-opt friends and relatives to a like privilege 
upon vacancy. We may therfore say so far as indicating any 
theory of origin for the Freemen and Stalllngers is concerned 
except such as that body claimed for itself that a reference to the 
local histories draws blank. 

In the natural order of things before referring to histories, one 
would perhaps ask the body under discussion to give us its own 
estimate of its rights, privileges and status. The Freemen and 
Stallingers are no more but fortunately they have left their last 
Minute Book behind them and without going over the ground 
covered by Mr. B. Morton's interesting paper, read before us 
last year, we can put the position which they set up in a couple 
of sentences "We are," they say "The Ancient Corporation of 
Sunderland" "We are the owners in fee of the Sunderland 
Town Moor." To-night I propose to limit myself to examining 
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these claims, leaving to a future occasion the conwleration of the 
matter apart from the claims of the Freemen and Stallingers. 

As far as the first claim is concerned it is a little difficult to 
understand what is meant by an Ancient Corporation. In law, 
all that is implied in the term Corporation, is a body having 
corporate existence and perpetual succession and usually acting 
under its common seal.' I apprehend that the claim of the 
Freemen and Stallingers was a wider one than is involved in the 
mere technical question of constitution. As I understand the 
claim it amounted to a declaration that at some time or other 
they had been the governing body of the town, i.e., the unre- 
formed Corporation. It therefore becomes my duty to-night to 
see what evidence exists to support such a claim, and further, to 
consider if the claim to be a Corporation in the widest, i.e., the 
technical sense be founded on any good ground. 

In the first place it should be said that a corporation of 
either kind must have had some legal inception. In our own 
day the whole matter is governed by statute ; the earlier cor- 
porations derived their authority from charters received from 
the Crown or in the Palatinates from the owner of the jura 
Ttgalia thereof. In the case of Sunderland no charter exists 
under which the Freemen and Stallingers could found their 
claims. It might l>e that the mere non-existence of a charter 
would not be an insuperable objection to their claims inasmuch 
as a lost grant ought to be presumed in a case where a long 
established claim of right peaceably acquiesced in would raise 
such a presumption. But unfortunately, for such an argument, 
the claims of the Freemen and Stallingers do not appear to have 
l>een peaceably acquiesced in at any time that we know of except 
in so far as it did not benefit anybody to dissent and it does not 

(I) The Freemen and Stallingers in their htter days used a seal with a 
quadrant as bearing bnt there is no evidence of any earlv user of this. It will be 
remembered that the medal presented to the Hero of Camperdown by the town 
also bears the quadrant on one side of it. Upon the present Corporation coming 
into existence they seem to hanre adopted the quadrant as their beeuing but without 
any formal grant of arms. It so appears on the medallion attached to the Major's 
chain which was presented to Mr. Andrew White, the first Mayor, by the ladies of 
Sunderland. At the present time a sextant is substituted for the quadrant on the 
Corporate Seal whicn is about as absurd as if say the family of Bowes were to 
substitute Lee Metfoid xifles for thdr ancient bearings. 
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the same as they were at an earlier period, so that two of the 
requisites of a customary right, namely, certainty and quiet 
enjoyment are wanting. Moreover a strong direct argument is 
to be found to the contrary. It is a maxim of law **Expressum 
facU cissare taciturn'* that is to say that presumption is to be 
displaced by direct evidence. 

Upon this principle seeing that we have Bishop Pudse/s 
charter, the exact year of which is doubtful, but which was 
certainly granted prior to the year 1160 and a later charter of 
the reign of Henry III. I think it impossible to deduce a lost 
charter in favour of the Freemen and Stallingers. I think it 
equally impossible to make Xhevc /am et ongo under either of 
these charters. The first charters do not constitute a governing 
body at all, and the theory which I have heard propounded that 
the lineal descendants of Bishop Morton's corporation may be 
found in the Freemen and Stallingers, I reject at once for obvious 
reasons — again I think that the charter of Bishop Morton affords 
an almost unanswerable case against an ancient corporation. I 
am of opinion that it would be impossible to place the origin of 
the date of a charter creating the Freemen and Stallingers at a 
later time than the date of the Morton Charter (1634) on the 
ground that it would be much too late in time for a record of it 
not to be in existence. We shall see moreover that in the year 
1680 the Freemen and Stallingers were a matter of ancient 
history. If, on the other hand, an existing corporation was 
superseded by the constitution created under that Charter, one 
would expect to find references to it in that document and it is 
impossible to conceive that a fresh Charter of Incorporation 
could issue without some surrender by the existing corporation 
of their rights. 

It is not to be supposed that the people of the seventeenth 
century were so unmindful of their rights or so impotent to assert 
them that the Bishop could simply ignore the existing corpo- 
ration and force upon the inhabitants a new authority composed 
as it was in the main of foreigners in the sense in which that 
term is used locally. All history is against any such theory. 
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A further difficulty to be got over in establishing the theory 
of an ancient corporation lies in the fact that two local acts were 
passed, the one in 1809, ^^^ other in 1826b for improving the 
town under which Commissioners were appointed to look after 
paving, lighting, and sanitary and other public health matters 
and empowered to levy a rate for those purposes. Why if we 
had an ancient corporation was the administration not given to 
that body ? 

It has been said that the claim of the Freemen and Stallingers 
to be an Ancient Corporation has had the sanction of legal 
authority and the case of Hincks v Clarke decided in the 
Easter Term of 31 Chas II, that is to say the year 1680 and 
reported in 2 Levinz' Reports, pg 252, is triumphantly pointed 
out as a complete indication of their claim. At first sight this 
would appear to be so, but a close perusal of the report goes to 
shew that it does not establish any such proposition as is sug- 
gested. The Plaintiff in the case, a stranger had depastured 
cattle upon the Town Moor. The Defendant being a Freeman 
had distrained the cattle damage fesant. The Plaintiff brought 
an action of replevin. The Defendant pleaded byway of defence 
that Sunderland was an Ancient borough consisting of twelve 
capital burgesses called freemen and twelve' inferior burgesses 
called stallingers ; that these freemen and stallingers had right 
of common by custom in the land in question and that the 



(i) This is of course a reporter's mistake and the number should have been 
eighteen. The legal principle being the same whatever the number the reporter 
was naturally not troubling himself to be exact about his facts. Readen of 
**BosweU" will recollect that Dr. Johnson remarks upon the lack of care shewn by 
our law reporters of his day compared with the reporters in the Scots' Courts. 

The combined number of Freemen and Stallingers made up the tale of 30 
heads. I have been fiivoured by the Rev. Dr. Gee, ^S.A., Master of University 
CoUege^ Durham, with an extract from a document in the Record Oi&ce (S. P. 
Dom : Add : Eliz : xii 86). It is a report on the state of the Bishopric dated 26th 
Nov 1565 and contains the foUowing reference to the town : — 

''Sunderland is a fishing town and landing place. Has 30 householders 
"Governed by Rob. Bowes under the Bp. of Durham. Ships laded &c. by Bp's 
"license. There are only 7 fishing cobles belonging to the town, employing 
**20 fishermen. Town in great decay of building and inhabitants, esp. the 
"Queen's houses belonging to chantries &c" 

If the number of householders mentioned above is not a mere coincidence it is 
a most interesting fact. 



Plaintiff being a stranger, had put his beasts upon the common 
to the prejudice of the Defendant and that the Defendant liad 
removed them. As far as can be gathered from the report, the 
question was never in issue as to whether the Freemen and 
Stallingers constituted a corporation of any kind whatever, but 
was decided in the Court below and an error upon the question 
whether the custom was a good custom in law. The decision 
is an authority that given a certain status of inhabitant that 
status could claim customary rights by prescription and nothing 
more. The action in fact turned upon a question of pleading 
as so many of these old decisions are found to do on close 
examination. The case seems to me to supply an argument 
agiunst the theory of a corporation of any kind, for one would 
have expected that if any such body had existed, the defence 
would have been formulated upon that basis. 

All authorities are agreed that the Corporation under Bishop 
Morton's charter if ever it exercised its functions at all lapsed 
completely during the troublous times vrtiich followed and never 
revived. The Municipal Corporations Act, 1832, created no 
fresh corporate towns but only reformed the corporations of 
those akeady in existence. This act contained a Schedule 
setting out the corporate towns to which it applied. Sunderland 
is one of the places set out in that Schedule ergo Sunderland was 
an ancient corporate town. We might imagine that say two 
hundred years hence, when possibly much that it is clear to us 
may be as obscure to posterity as some of the transactions of the 
seventeenth century are to us to-day, an argument might be 
promulagated almost in these words and I propose therefore to 
place before you in detail the story of how Sunderland came by 
its present Corporation. I conceive that it has a direct bearing 
upon my subject to-night and it certainly constitutes a most 
interesting chapter in the history of our town. 

The Municipal Corporations Act, 1832 was preceded by a 
commission which took evidence as to the state of the various 
incorporated towns, their corporations, and the manner in which 
they exercised their powers and privileges. From the preamble 
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of the Act it is evident that it was only intended to apply to the 
reform of existing corporations and not to the creation of new 
municipalities. The then existing corporations to be reformed 
are set out in Schedules to the Act with the town to which they 
related and in that Schedule the existing corporation attached 
to the town of Sunderland is styled "The Mayor Aldermen and 
Commonalty," which, be it noted is the same as the Corporate 
name conferred under Bishop Morton's Charter. The town is 
scheduled amongst others to have the same limits and boundaries 
as is prescribed for Parliamentary purposes under the Reform 
Act, 1832, or rather to be exact, the second Reform Act of that 
year. This included the Parish of Sunderland and the townships 
of Bishop Wearmouth, Bishop Wearmouth Panns, Monk 
Wearmouth, Monk Wearmouth Shore and Southwick. It can- 
not be pretended that the Freemen and Stallingers ever had 
anything to do with these later Townships or for the matter of 
that that these last were included in Bishop Morton's Charter. 
The whole of the Act also in its terms and the machinery for 
delivering the new corporations presupposes a Mayor or other 
chief officer to act as midwife. 

Now in Sunderland there was nobody in the position of 
Mayor or chief officer to take steps to bring the reformed cor* 
poration into being and it looked as though the act would remain 
a dead letter as far as this town was concerned. The local 
prognressive party took counsel together and finally laid the 
matter before the Attorney General who advised that the senior 
freeman might perform the duties of convener under the act. A 
requisition was then presented to Mr. Bernard Ogden, the senior 
freeman, who declined to act. The three next senior freemen 
were then requested in turn to take the necessary steps and they 
in turn refused to countenance the movement. At length Mr. 
Spoor the fifth in seniority of the freemen acted as convener of 
a meeting of inhabitants held on the i6th December, 1833, 
presided over by Mr. Andrew White. At this Meeting a 
Committee was appointed "to secure the benefits of the Act for 
Sunderland." On the following evening another meeting was 
held at which Mr. A. Fenwick, Mr. R. Pemberton, and Mr. Wm« 



Featherstonehaugh took up the question and arrayed the argu- 
ments against attempting to put the Act into force. They based 
their arguments on the ground that the Act was for reformation 
of old corporations and not the creation of new ones and that 
without a charter from the King, a new Corporation could not 
be set up. On the other side the arguments were put by Mr. 
John Pexall Kidson and Mr. Abbs. Unfortunately it is not on 
record what line they took. It may be said at once that the 
arguments against the application of the Act, however legally 
and historically correct they may have been, lack force. There 
is an old story told against my profession of a man placed in 
the stocks for some offence to whom the village attorney 
repaired. The lawyer, after hearing the cause of the man's 
predicament expounded the law of the land with great force and 
eloquence to the prisoner and wound up by telling him there 
had been a miscarriage of justice seeing that there was no 
power to put him in the stocks for that particular offence. 'That 
may be all very true" replied the prisoner <^ut here I am in the 
stocks for all that." The moral of this story seems to pretty 
well apply to the situation as far as the opposition to the Act 
was concerned. The historical and legal arguments and the 
appeals to antiquity might be all in its favour, but the fact 
remained that Sunderland was expressly named in the Act and 
nothing can resist an Act of Parliament. When once the tech- 
nical difficulty of obtaining a convener had been overcome it 
seemed to be all plain sailing. The Meeting decided by a large 
majority against the proposition to take no steps to put the Act 
into force. The names of the leaders on either side to those of 
you who have any knowledge of the history of politics in the 
town reveal the fact that the local Whigs as might be expected 
desired the adoption of the Act proposed by a Whig Government* 
and the local Tories opposed. The Whigs got their way. An 

(I) It is of this measure that Mr. Thomas Creevey successively radical 
memlHs in pre — Reform Parliaments for Thetford, Appleby and Downton — a 
shrewed if somewhat prejudiced observer — writes * There never was sudh a coup 
<'as this Municipal Reform Bill has turned out to be. It marshalls all the middle 
'^classes in all the towns of England in the ranks of Reform ; aye and gives them 
"monstrous power toa I consider it a much greater blow to Toiyism than the 
"Reform Bill itself " (Creevey Papers vol ii pg 308). 
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election was held in December, 1832, at which Mr. Spoor acted 
as presiding- Officer and on December 29th, the new Council 
came into being. 

Mr. Andrew White was appointed first Mayor. The com- 
plaisant Mr. Spoor was elected an Alderman and Mr. J. P. 
KJdson, as his share of the spoils, was appointed to be Town 
Clerk of the new borough. 

The matter did not end with the election of a corporation. 
The Borough had of course no separate commission of the 
Peace, but under the act, the Mayor was to be a justice of the 
peace for the Borough and Mr. White, upon the strength of a 
clause giving him precedence in the borough, claimed to sit with 
and preside over the County Bench when trying cases, arising 
within the Borough. But the County Bench declined to recognise 
the new Council and their Mayor and refused to allow him to sit 
with them let alone preside over them. A Writ of ^1^ warranio was 
also sued out against the new Corporation in the King's Bench. 
This was not proceeded with, as a bill was introduced in the 
next session of Parliament by a clause of which the new Cor- 
poration of Sunderland had its legality expressly confirmed. 
But the House of Lords threw out this Bill and once again the 
dispute was re-opened and a fresh quo warranto sued out. 
Finally the opponents of the corporation were checkmated. By 
an Act passed, 17th July, 1837, ^^^^ reciting that doubts and 
difficulties had arisen on various points, it was enacted that 
Elections into any corporate Office, since the 25th December in 
the year 1832, in any Borough named in either of the Schedules 
(A.) and (B.) annexed to the act of 1835 and all Acts duly done 
in right of their office since the said 2Sth day of December by 
the persons chosen at any such election, and all Acts duly done 
by any person vdth reference to any such election, should be 
good to all intents and purposes, notwithstanding any defect in 
the title or want of title in the person presiding over the election 
and notwithstanding there might not have been at the time of the 
passing of the said Act any such body Corporate as was named 



in the Schedule (A.) or (B.) of the Act in conjunction with the 
name of the Boroug^h in which such election might have been had, 
or any such officer as was charged by the Act with the execution 
of such duties ; provided that the person or persons before whom 
or by whose authority any such election might have been had, 
or other act done for holding or with reference to any such 
election, should have bona fide taken upon himself the duties 
of the Office giving right to preside at such election, or to do 
such act as aforesaid : 

Of course this stumped the opponents of the new Corporation 
at once and they had to hurriedly withdraw. But legislature 
evidently conscious of the injustice of ex post facto legfislation of 
that sort gave some solatium to the public spirited advocates of 
purism as a later section shews which enacts that every proceed- 
ing commenced before the passing of the Act of 1837 and then 
pending in the Court of King's Bench, agsunst any person upon 
any ground on which it was therein declared that the validity of 
the election into any Corporate Office should not be questioned, 
or for the purpose of bringing into question the validity of any 
election or act which was therein declared to be good, should be 
discontinued immediately, upon payment of the costs incurred 
up to that time ; and the prosecutor or relater should be entitled 
to receive from the defendant in every such proceeding all such 
costs, to be taxed as between attorney and client, according to 
the practice of such Court 

Thus ended a most interesting controversy. It will be noted 
however that Southwick with a characteristic spirit of robust 
independance somehow or other succeeding in escaping from 
being included in the new Borough I 

At any rate Southwick elected no Councillors and by an 
Amending Act to the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835 (6 and 
7 William IV Chapter 103) which received the Royal assent on 
the 30th August, 1836 a special clause was enacted relating to 
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Sunderland which provided, that the Borough of Sunderland for 
the purposes of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1832, until 
Parliament should otherwise direct, should consist of the Parish 
of Sunderland, the Townships of Monkwearmouth and Monk- 
wearmouth Shore and so much of the townships of Bishop 
Wearmouth and Bishop Wearmouth Panns as was included 
within a circle of one mile from the centre of Wearmouth Bridge. 

So much for any argument founded upon the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act 

We now turn to the consideration of the claims of the Freemen 
and Stallingers to be the Owners of the Town Moor including of 
course, the Intack and Coney Warren. 

As I read the claim in the form in which it appears in the 
Minutes of their proceedings it would seem that they based their 
pretentions to the ownership of the Town Moor upon their 
supposed corporate status using the word corporate in the sense 
of a municipal authority. I have to the best of my ability mar- 
shalled the arguments and available evidence upon this question 
and speaking for myself have no hesitation in saying that I do 
not believe that the Freemen and Stallingers ever had any such 
status as is claimed.' For those of you who disagree with me on 
this point the other matter presents no difficulty. If the ''Ancient 
Coiporation" had an actual existence in the form suggested, 
there is no reason why it should not have been authorised to 
hold land in perpetual succession by freehold tenure and being at 
the time of its dissolution found in undisputed or practically 
undisputed possession a presumption of right is raised in its 
favour and the onus proband! is thrown upon those seeking to 
traverse the right. But rejecting as I do the "Ancient Corpor- 
ation" theory entirely I have to consider whether a seizin to the 

(i) There is aboncbuit evidence that Sundeilaiid was a burgh with 
a Court Baron presided over by the Bishop's deputy wherein by-laws were made. 
There is no emence whatever that it ever had any commtma whkh constituted a 
later aad a more advanced stage of municipal development. 
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freehold could be supported upon any other ground whatever. 
I am satisfied however that the Statutes of Mortmain present an 
insuperable objection to the existence of any such right. More- 
over in such a case the Freemen and Stallingers would have 
been entided as joint tenants or tenants in common and as such 
could have claimed a partition of the land and this being so it is 
incredible that it should not have been parcelled out amongst 
them long ago in accordance with the invariable tendency of 
man to desire a little for his very own rather than a common 
enjoyment of much. 

Apart from this however there is other evidence which tells 
against a freehold occupation theory. We see in Hincks v. 
Clarke what the position set up by the Defendant freeman was. 
He claims as a commoner and as a commoner alone. If his 
right had been that of a freeholder one would have naturally 
expected him to base his claim upon that. His case would have 
been a much simpler one to prove and a much more difficult one 
to meet. The inference is irresistable that in 1680 the year in 
which that case was decided there was no evidence from which 
a freehold occupation could be deduced still less of a holding in 
corporate capacity in which case the defendant would have set up 
the right of the corporation and not his own individual right 

Attached to the depositions which formed the subject of Dr. 
Randell's interesting paper in November of last year was an 
original petition presented to Bishop Crewe by eight out of the 
then twelve freemen. This petition bears no date but Dr. 
Randell, for reasons which (if it is not superfluous on my part to 
say so) I consider conclusive assigns it to the year 1704. In this 
petition as we know, the petitioners asked permission to build a 
schoolhouse upon part of the Town Moor and we see from it 
that the petitioners craved the leave of the Bishop in right of his 
seignory alleged that they had obtained permission of the 
Bishop's lessee and with great humility concluded that the petition- 
ers — "doe presume that they have the right of pasturage." 

The depositions themselves also throw great light upon the 
subject for our consideration to-night It would appear that the 
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action was one brought by Sir Edward Milbanke and William 
Ettricke against the Freemen and Stallingers (who are described 
as follows, in the Latin endorsement— Gives et Vectigalar : Burgi 
sive Villae de Sunderland per mare in com : Dunelm). The 
Plaintiffs, as far as one can judge, claimed to be the owners 
of a quay under a grant de novo incremento^ from the Bishop 
and the Freemen claimed the quay as their property. The 
depositions constitute the evidence of certain persons taken on 
commission on behalf of the Plaintiffs and much of the evidence 
was addressed to the question of the ownership of the Town Moor. 
Without going again over the ground covered by Dr. Randell's 
paper it may be stated that the evidence conclusively points to 
the fact that the right of the Freemen and Stallingers taken 
at its highest, amounted to no more than a common of pasturage. 
But it should be noted that the depositions unquestionably shew 
that at this time the Freemen and Stallingers were beginning 
to assert that claim of ownership which they afterwards so 
strenuously tried to uphold ; though the evidence suggests that 
it was a view which at that time— we are in the year 1731 — was 
regarded as novel. 

When Mr. Burnett wrote his little handbook the matter of the 
ownership of the Town Moor was a question of considerable 
controversy and he devotes a chapter to setting out the con- 
flicting claims as they presented themselves at that time. As 
I read between the lines, Mr. Burnett would much rather have 
left the subject alone altogether but felt compelled to make 
some reference to it. He tells us that a new set of claimants 
had arisen in the persons of the fishermen of Sunderland who 
claimed to be the owners as a traditionary right through having 
dried their nets there from time immemorial. Of course the 
claim as stated is obviously absurd though it might perfectly 
well support a prescriptive right to go on drying nets there till 
the end of time. He further informs us that in the year 18 19, in 
order to settle the dispute, a public meeting was called by notice 
under the hands of some of the Freemen, at which, in the interests 

(I) This was the oune used to denominate a grant of the waste land of a 
Manor by the Lord* 
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of public peace it was agreed that both parties should relinquish 
their rights for the benefit of the rates of the parish of Sunderland 
and that certain leases had been made by the Freemen reserving 
rents for that purpose but that the Freemen and Staltingers as 
a body did not consider themselves bound by the arrangement on 
the ground that they had not all concurred in it though the 
fishermen had loyally abided by it and abandoned all pretensions 
to the land. 

Mr. Burnett then refers to the case of Hinclcs v. Clarke and 
suggests that the Freemen and Stallingers of his time could 
found no claim upon it inasmuch as they with few exceptions all 
lived in Bishopwearmouth. I think that he goes wrong in this 
suggestion because he puts a too restricted meaning on the word 
inhabitant, treating it as equivalent to resident which is by no 
means the case. Moreover he makes no distinction between a 
right of ownership and a mere easement. 

We are further told of another case in 1814, which arose 
owing to the fishermen having impounded a horse belonging to 
a Mr. Robinson, a Freeman. Mr. Robinson brought an action 
against the impounders and recovered a verdict but of course as 
Mr. Garbutt points out the (mus prohandi of justifying their action 
was upon the impounders and I should think that Mr. Robinson's 
title was probably never in issue on the facts as stated. He 
would certainly have had a very easy journey of it if the fisher- 
men were founding their claim upon a suggested ownership 
based on drying their nets. The conclusion of the chapter is 
very much in point. No doubt many of you will have read it for 
yourselves but as the book is not very accessible having been 
originally printed and published for private circulation and only 
about 800 copies at that, I have thought it well to set it out in 
extenso and this is what he says : — 

*'Iii the year 1828, many of the inhabitants of Sunderland being much 
diaiatisiied with the breach of the agreement before referred to (i.e. between 
the Freemen and the Fisherfolk) presented a petition to the Bishop of 
Durham (who, as Lord of the Manor, or as having jura regalia in the 
(bounty Palatine, is supposed to be legally entitled to the s<nl of the Moor) 
to adopt such proceedings as might bring the rights of the freemen and 
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stal lingers to a fair trial and final decision ; but his Lordship having 
nnder the direction of his advisers, declined to interfere until theiri title, 
to be a corporation, should be first tried by an information in the nature of 
quo warranto ; the Court of King's Bench (without whose leave this pro- 
ceeding could not be instituted) were, under the advice of counsel, applied 
to^ and granted a rule against several of the freemen to shew cause why 
such an information should not be filed. After a long argument on both 
sides, the court decided that as the freemen and stallingers did not interfere 
with the rale, or government of the town, nor in the administration of 
justice, the court, in the exercise of its discretion, would not allow their 
l^;al existence as a corporation, to be tried at the instance of any private 
subject, but only on the application of the Attorney General on behalf of 
the Crown, and the rule was discharged, each party paying their own costs. 
Therefore whether the freemen and stallingers be by law a corporation and 
whether they have any l^al rights upon the Moor or not (two questions 
totally unconnected with each other)« having never been tried upon, their 
merits still remain undecided, and continue subjects of just and proper 
dispute ; but it is generally considered, that the long supineness of the 
inhabitants (who, although they have always denied the claims of the free- 
men and stallingers, have never, until recently, adopted legal measures to 
ascertain their validity) precludes them from bringing these matters to 
issue, before a court of law a power remaining only with the bishop, who 
does not at present deem his interest so far effected, as to induce his lord- 
ship to interfere. If, however the corporate title and property rights of 
this respectable body have good foundation, it is somewhat singular that 
they have never produced any records to remove the doubts, and terminate 
the angry controversies, which have always subsisted respecting them ; but 
it is only justice to notice, that it is understood they are in possession of a 
chest (made out of one of the most venerable oaks of the forest) bearing the 
appropriate inscription, "The Repository for the Records of the Ancient 
Corporation of Sunderland," and that about fifty or sixty years ago» an indi- 
vidual, to whose care it was then unfortunately intrusted, not having those 
sacred feelings for relics of antiquity, with which he ought to have been 
inspired consigned to the unrelenting violence of the flames its precious and 
most valuable contents." 

The last paragraph is very suggestive. For my own part I 
rather share the author's scepticism as to how far the contents of 
the muniment chest would if not destroyed have supported the 
pretensions of the Freemen and Stallingers and are somewhat 
inclined to draw parallels between it and Madame Humbert's 

(i) The Freemen and Stallingers. 

(a) I cannot share the Author's views on this point entirely. 



safe or the bag full of banknotes possessed by Mr. Marshall 
sometime of Retford and now of elsewhere. 

I have now completed my resume of the evidence of the 
affirmative claim of the Freemen and Stallingers to be the 
Ancient Corporation of Sunderland and the owners of the Town 
Moor. I might, it is true, go through the minute book in exist- 
ence, but this has already been the subject of a paper, read 
before this Society by Mr. B. Morton. It has a certain bearing on 
the subject matter I have in hand to-night in that it shews that 
latterly the Freemen granted leases without let or hindrance a 
power inconsistent with their rights being limited to those of 
mere commoners ; but I do not attach much weight to this. 
Everybody who has had anything to do with <*right of way" cases 
and the like knows how soon a privilege allowed of grace 
crystalizes into a right and how the supineness or kindly indulg- 
ence of a landowner in one generation will bring down upon his 
sequel-in-right in the next a horde of shrieking "Village 
Hampdens" asserting in the sacred name of the Public with a 
big P claims unsupportable in law and unreasonable in operation. 

I have put such evidence as I have been able to obtain before 
you on the claims set up by the Freemen and Stallingers and you 
will of course judge for yourselves how far they can be supported. 
For me, I can neither find for an "Ancient Corporation" nor for 
an ownership of the Town Moor in fee. 

I may also add that since I prepared this paper through the 
kindness of Mr. G. W. Bain I have been permitted to read the 
Instructions to Counsel delivered on behalf of the Freemen and 
Stallingers in connection with their defence against the appli- 
cation for a Qau Warranto referred to in Mr. Burnett's book. 
This document being a confidential statement of the case 
prepared for their legal adviser's eye only might have been 
expected to reveal any evidence known to the Freemen and 
Stallingers and not to the general public or any documents of 
title in support of their claims. There is nothing however in 
these Instructions which in any way tends to strengthen the case 
of the Freemen and Stallingers or to make it necessary for me 
to alter or add to anything which I had already written. 
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At our meeting two months ago I devoted the time at my 
disposal to considering the claims set up by the Freemen and 
Stallingers and to an examination of such evidence as is obtain- 
able in support or reprobation of those claims and I made no 
secret that in my opinion any attempt to establish an affirmative 
case on behalf of the Freemen and Stallingers was doomed to 
failure. 

To-night I have set myself the task of placing before you the 
early references to the town in various records with a view to 
seeing if from them we can establish an inception for the Free- 
men and Stallingers consistent with legal principles and such 
undisputed facts as are known to us. 

I started my enquiry upon this point by seeking to obtain 
some inspiration from the name of the body under consideration. 
So far as the word " Freeman " is concerned it cannot be said to 
present any unusual difficulty as in its earliest use it was employed 
to convey no larger meaning than the word freeholder — a term 
which is perfectly familiar to us all. In more modern times the 
word ''freeman" has come to be associated with the privileges 
of particular cities and boroughs but this is in reality an artificial 
or. at all events a secondary meaning. In early times, when 
personal property was to all intents non-existent, a man's status 
was decided according to whether he had an interest in land or 
not and he was a freeman or freeholder because he held land in 
free tenure and not because of any personal qualification in him- 
self. Perhaps historically this may not be strictly correct but at all 
events if we take the Norman Conquest as the point from which 
to begin our enquiries there can be no debate upon the point. 

The word " Stallinger " however presents great difficulty as it 
is used in connection with Sunderland. The term itself is per- 
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fectly familiar for a person payingf rent for the use of a stall upon 
a manorial market ; but this meaning of the word does not in 
the least suffice as a definition for the Stallingers of Sunderland. 

I referred the matter to a very learned Antiquarian Canon 
Fowler' of Durham who was good enough to take counsel on 
the point with an even more learned Antiquarian Canon Green- 
well> ; but neither of these gentlemen had ever come across the 
word "Stallinger" used as a name either for a body of inferior 
burgesses or for persons holding by a form of customary tenure. 
Where Antiquarians like Dr. Greenwell and Dr. Fowler are not 
able to suggest an explanation we can certainly not be blamed 
if we leave the matter entirely open. For my part however I 
think that an explanation can be found for the term if we take it 
that the word stallage or stallinge originally used as a particular 
market rent or due came to be used as a term locally for rent 
generally or for some other species of rent besides mere market 
dues. There are not wanting similar instances of a word having 
originally a restricted meaning coming to be used in a wider 
sense and I can give an example which is almost parallel to the 
term under discussion. The word scutage by derivation shield 
money in its origin meant a money composition in lieu of military 
service. It afterwards came to be used to describe a rent paid in 
avoidance of other feudal burdens. 

This brings me to the point for our consideration to-night ; 
for in my opinion if we can discover the tenure or tenures which 
prevailed in the township of Sunderland after the re-settlement 
following upon the Norman Conquest we shall have solved the 
question as to whom the Freemen and Stallingers were and what 
were their rights. 

If you ask any local lawyer as to the prevailing tenure in the 
town on the South side of the River he will tell you that the land 
in the Parish of Bishopwearmouth is all copyhold of the Manor 

(1) The Revd. J. T. Fowler, D.C.L., M.R.C.S. (England), F.S. A. ; Vice 
Principal of Hatfield HaU, Durham ; University Lecturer Hebrew Durham ; Hon. 
Canon of Durham Cathedral. 

(2) The Revd. W. Greenwell, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A. ; Rector of St. 
Maxy-the-Less Durham and Minor Canon of Durham Cathe<baL 



of Houghton with the exception of a small part that belongs to 
the Manor of the Rectory of Bishopwearmouth^ and that the 
land in Sunderland is of freehold tenure and those of you who 
have deeds relating to property in either the old Township of 
Bishopwearmouth or the old parish of Sunderland will find that 
your property is so described according to its locality. 

Historically the first statement is incorrect as properly speak- 
ing the land of Bishopwearmouth was included in a Manor of 
Wearmouth which, owing to its being administered along with 
Newbottle and other adjacent Manors by the Halmote Court of 
Houghton, came to be regarded as part of the Manor of Houghton. 
To this day however the admissions by copy of Court roll to 
customary lands in the Parish of Bishopwearmouth are intituled 
*' Wearmouth " and have no reference whatever in them to the 
Manor of Houghton. 

With regard to land in Sunderland the statement that it is 
freehold in tenure must be taken subject to qualification. It is 
quite true that the ground in Sunderland has been conveyed from 
time immemorial by the appropriate deeds of conveyance of 
freehold land but, without exception, in every Sunderland title 
deed earlier than the eighteenth century, which I have been 
privileged to peruse, in the habendum clause I have found that 
the land is stipulated to be holden subject to the customary 
manorial services. In the act for constituting Sunderland-near- 
the-Sea as a separate parish passed in 17 19 there is again a 
reference to Manorial rights and I am informed that the Wear- 
mouth Coal Co. pay or paid wayleaves to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners as successors to the Bishop of Durham in respect of all 
coal gotten in the old parish of Sunderland all of which facts are 
inconsistent with the tenure of the land being pure freehold.^ To 

(1) Of oonne I exclude here all consideration of land which has been 
enfrancUsed under the Copyhold Acts. 

(2) The term pure frtehM is here used in contradistinction to cusiMnary 
fruhold. The customary freeholder usually paid a rent and the mines and minerals 

under his land often belonged to the Lord ; but he differed from the bast or villein 
tenant in that he held "according to the custom of the Manor" and not merely 
'«at the will of the Lord." 
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my mind the inference to be deduced from all this is that Sunder- 
land was originally a separate Manor or else was part of the 
Manor of Wearmouth and for the purposes of my paper to-night 
it is not material which. 

At this stage I must pause to consider what is meant by a 
Manor in this connection — A matter which has formed a fine 
field for the enquiry of the ablest Antiquarians and upon the 
details of which there is great scope for doubts and difficulties. 

If we take the land of England at the very earliest stage be- 
fore the people whom we used to term Anglo-Saxons, but whom 
the present generation are taught to call the " Early English/' 
made their appearance on these shores it was to a very large 
extent unoccupied. The Anglo Saxon invaders were organised 
so far as they can have been said to have had any organisation 
upon a tribal basis and when they settled down they for the most 
part did so on tribal lines and the title which they had to their 
lands was an occupation title and upon an allodial basis that is to 
say they did not hold their land from any paramount authority 
but absolutely in their own right. Thus a section would squat 
down in one place each fighting man would choose his particular 
plot, a certain portion would be laid out for common grazing 
land, any of the ancient inhabitants would be seized and carried 
into slaveiy, and you have the organisation of your village com- 
munity in Anglo-Saxon times. 

There seems to be little doubt that this primitive system of 
land ownership did not last for any very considerable period of 
time and that it was superseded by something very like the later 
feudal system in principle but freed from its more onerous 
incidents. To my mind there seem to be indications that the 
land tenure in the Palatine of Durham was less changed after the 
arrival of William I. than in other parts of the country — at any 
rate than in more southern counties and that in the subsequent 
manorial system we find that very little in the way of fresh im- 
positions and exactions came to the tenants of the Bishop as a 
result of the Norman Conquest. 
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After the Norman Conquest came that settlement of the land 
upon a feudal basis which has existed in principle down to our 
own time. The land was parcelled out into manors and these 
manors were granted out to adherents of the Conqueror. The 
grantee of the Manor who himself held only as tenant of the 
Crown upon a service generally of a military character in turn 
parcelled out his holding. The best site was naturally chosen for 
the residence of the Lord and adjoining land for his own imme- 
diate cultivation. Next came holdings of various sizes which 
were let off to the more important of the lord's followers and the 
condition of their service was either an annual money payment 
or of military service. These constituted the freeholders of the 
Manor. Beneath these last came the Villeins. The latter were 
generally accorded a plot of land which they held purely at the 
will of their Lord and by way of rent for this they were obliged 
to perform services of a personal nature to the Lord. In some 
cases these services were of a fixed and certain character that it 
is to say the Villein had to plough or sow or reap so many days 
in each month and in other cases the services were quite uncertain 
and the Villein was at the beck and call of his Lord. 

These various classes of Villeins were called either wV/ow^ servi, 
coimanm or iondi according to the character of their holding and 
of their services and from them are descended the present day 
copyholders. By the labour of these men the lord worked the 
lands held in his own hamds called the denusru and they each of 
them cultivated their own plots when their services were not 
required by their lord. The rest of the land of the Manor was 
denominated waste and was used by the lord and the tenants of 
the Manor as a common pasture for their horses and cattle. 
Between the Norman Conquest and modem times the most 
important alteration in the law effecting land was the Statute 
Quia Emptora i8 Edward L By that Statute the future alien- 
ation of land to be holden by services military or otherwise of 
the immediate grantor was forbidden, but free right was permitted 
to dispose of lands in the realm subject to the stipulation that 
in such case the new owner should hold not of the grantor but 
of his lord paramount. The effect of this statute was two-fold. 



In the first place it prevented the creation of new copyholds and 
in the second place it severed from the Manor to which it origin- 
ally belonged any land o{ freehold tenure thereafter sold by a 
tenant and extinguished the common rights in the waste of the 
Manor with regard to the land alienated. It thus comes about 
that for an explanation of a good many things which relates to 
the incidents of land ownership to-day a reference must be made 
to the records of the 1 3th century and earlier to ascertain how 
the land was held at that time. 

In a general way recourse to the Doomsday Book will clear 
up the difficulty but as the survey contained in that volume did 
not include the Palatinate of Durham it is of no assistance to us 
to-night. 

Fortunately however we are not left entirely chartless for we 
have the Boldon Buke compiled under the direction of Bishop 
Hugh Pudsey and completed on St. Cuthbert's day, 1183. This 
book is a record of the Bishopric lands in the Palatinate and it 
owes its name to the fact that the customs and services of the 
tenants at Boldon are set out in extemo and in other Manors it is 
simply stated that the services and dues there are similar to those 
rendered at Boldon where that is the case and are set out in full 
where they differ. The Boldon Buke like the Hatfield Survey to 
which I shall refer later, has been the subject of publication by 
the Surtees Society to which I am indebted to-night. 

The Boldon Buke of course has its limitations as its scope 
was only to record the income-producing lands of the Bishop and 
there is therefore little reference to the pure freeholds' in the 
Palatinate and none at all to Manors not belonging to the see. 
Thus we get no information from this book as to the condition of 
things on the North side of the mouth of the River Wear because 
the lands there, comprising the Manor of Wearmouth* which 
included the Vills of Fulwell and Southwick, belonged to the 

(1) See Note 2, page 55. 

(2) Both the Bishop's Manor of Wearmouth on the South side of the river 
and the Monks' Manor of Wearmouth on the North side are simply called ** Wear- 
mouth " in the early records and the context has to he looked at to see which side 
of the rirer is referred to. 
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Priory of Durham as successors to the Monastery of Wearmouth 
nor is there any reference to the Manor of the Rectory of 
Wearmouth which beiong^ed the Rector of Bishopwearmouth 
and was created originally out of the rectorial glebe. 

In addition we have a later survey made in Bishop Hatfield's 
time and published about the year 1381. This last survey covers 
the same ground as the Boldon Buke and I propose to examine 
the references to Bishopwearmouth and Sunderland in these two 
surveys to see if anything can be obtained from them as to the 
origin of the Freemen and Stallingers. 

In the Boldon Buke are two passages which may refer to the 
area covered by our town. Between the records of Cleadon and 
Whitburn and those of Ryhope and Burdon occurs a passage of 
which this is a translation. 

In Weimnouth and Tunstall are 22 Villeins each of these holds renders 
and works in the same manner as those of Boldon. Six cotmen hold and 
work and render as those of Boldon. The carpenter who is an old man 
holds twelve acres for his life in retnm for which he makes ploughs and 
haxTOWS. The smith 12 acres in return for the iron work of the ploughs 
and coal which he finds. The pounder holds and renders as he of Boldon. 
The two towns render 20/- of comage< and two milch cows. 

The demesne is at farm with a stock of 20 oxen and two harrows and 
200 sheep and renders with the mill £2a The fisheries £6, The Borough 
of Wearmouth 20/-. 

Later between the records of Winlaton and Barlow and of 
Westoe we read. 

Sunderland is at farm and renders 100/-. Roger the son of Audrey 
renders for the Mill dam upon the land of Sunderland i mark. 

There is considerable difficulty about these two psissages 
simple as they may seem on the face of them. 

If we identify the <' Sunderland " in the second with this 
town to my mind it is impossible or at all events very im- 
probable that the Borough of Wearmouth of the first can refer 
to the same place. If then we are to identify the second re- 
ference to " Wearmouth " of the first passage with Bishop- 

(i) A commuUtioD for a rent of cattle. 
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wearmouth and the " Sunderland " of the second passage with 
Sunderland we arrive at the very awkward conclusion that the 
Boroug-h of Wearmouth in the first reference must relate to 
Bishopwearmouth and not to Sunderland. This is a view adopted 
by a well known antiquarian Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., who 
considered the matter in an article in the NewcasiU Momihly 
ChromcU for September, 1890. That gentleman arrives at the 
conclusion that the Borough of Wearmouth refers to Bishopwear- 
mouth and he also thinks that the second passage refers to 
Sunderland-by-the-Bridge which he states to be in the parish of 
St. Andrew Auckland. He bases his latter suggestion on the 
assumption that Sunderland could not have had any existence at 
the time. I consider that Mr. Boyle, who in this was followed by 
Mr. J. W. Fawcett, the secretary of the Durham Historical 
Society in a recent article in the Sunderland Library Circular 
(January, 190S), was wrong in identifying the Borough of Wear- 
mouth with Bishopwearmouth' and I am quite certain that he is 
in error in stating that Sunderland had no existence. The fact 
that Sunderland is a township in itself shows sufficiently to my 
mind that it had a separate entity in Saxon times. 

When we come to Bishop Hatfield's Survey I think we shall 
see that there is no possibility for doubt that the Borough of 
Wearmouth is none other than Sunderland ; but I can find no 
local habitation for the ''Sunderland" of the Boldon Buke and 
for Roger Audrey and his mill and I am afraid that they must be 
identified with Sunderland Bridge or some other Sunderland. 
In this connection it is somewhat singular that this Roger Audrey 
appears in the teste clause of two charters of about the same time 
as the Charter of Wearmouth. Both of these refer to lands at 
the west side of the County, viz., to Comsay and Hedley and to 
Muggleswick, and to my mind if he held land at our Sunderland 
it is singular that his name should not have appeared 
as a witness to the Wearmouth Charter seeing the importance 

(i) Another later writer ([Miss Mary Bateson) has added to the confusion by 
assuming two separate and distinct charters to two separate and distinct boroughs 
of (i) Sunderland and (2} Wearmouth {Borough Customs Selden Society vol, xviii 
page 51, ToU xzi page 91). 
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which was then attached to having witnesses to Charters and 
deeds who from their local connection were best able to establish 
or emphasize the authenticity of documents. 

I am quite prepared to admit that the matter is not free from 
doubt but it seems to involve us in less difficulty to abandon 
Sunderland " at farm " and Roger Audrey than to try to piece 
them in with the other material. 

We have it then that the Manor of Wearmouth relates to 
Bishopwearmouth. That the Borough of Wearmouth is Sunder- 
land. I should think also that 20/- of rent is a clerical error and 
that the amount should be £20. 

Between the dates of the two surveys there is to be found a 
document which has entries relative to the town and neighbour- 
hood. 

This is the account of receipts of the diocese for the year 
1307, entitled Magnus Roiulus RtcepL Dumlm. Anno Aniomt 
Episcopi XXV. In it appear under headings set out items, of 
which the following are translations : — 

Mill Rsnts 

From the Mill at Wearmouth, £% 6. 8. 

Tithe of thb Clergy remitted to Our Lord Bishop. 

Received of Nicholas Bailiff, of Wearmouth, 16/- for i talla^. 

NOVUS REDITUS, 

Rents from the Demesne. 

The sum of £zz a year from the demesne land of the Manor of Wear- 
mouth, the bondmen having been taken off the land at that place, together 
with autumn precation at that place. Also 6/- a year rent from the smith 
at the same place for 6 acres of land which was formerly held in return for 
fettling the ploughs there. 

Rent on account of labour in the said Manors. 

The sum of £y^ 8. 7. on account of the labour of the bondmen of 
Wearmouth, Ryhope, Bnrdon and TunstalL and the Villeins of Boldon, 
Cleadon and Whitburn because they are quit of mowing the grass at 
Houghton. And nothing on account of the Autumn precation of the 
cotmen because they had lately been taken off the land along with the 
bondmen in those places. 
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We have here some glimpses of the primitive Wearmouth in 
startling contrast with the twentieth century bustle and activity of 
the same place. 

Passing from the Boldon Buke to the Hatfield Survey we can 
see how little change two hundred years accounted for in 
mediaeval times. The following are the local references in the 
Hatfield Survey. 

WEARMOUTH, 
ExcHBQUBK Lands. 

Thomas Menvil holds a certain place called ffendan for building ships 
and renders 2/- a year. The Parson of Wearmouth holds a certain pasture 
called 7^ ffougk^ and renders 6s. 8d. a year. 

The Dembsnb. 

John Hobson holds 10 acres of the demesne land in the same place, 
and renders each year at the four greater term days i8s. 4d. 

William Wearmouth holds 10 acres of the same demesne land> and 
renders each year at the same term days 18s. 4d. 

Adam Rudd and John Sunderland hold 10 acres of the same demesne 
land, and render each year at the same term days i8s. 4d. 

Cecilia, formerly the wife of John Nowell, holds 20 acres of the same 
demesne land, and renders each year at the same term days 36s. 8d. 

Robert Robinson holds 10 acres of the same demesne land, and 
renders each year at the same term days z8s. 4d. 

The said Cecilia Nowell holds 10 acres of the same demesne land, and 
renders each year at the same term days i8s. 4d. 

Robert Parissh and Thomas Shepherdson hold 10 acres of the same 
demesne land, and render each year at the same term days iSsw 4d. 

Gilian Gamell and Cecilia Nowell hold 10 acres of the same demesne 
land, and render each year at the same term days i8s. 4d. 

WilUam Birdesman holds 10 acre, of the same demesne land, and 
renders each year at the same term days i8s. 4d. 

Thomas Shepperdson holds 10 acres of the same demesne land, and 
renders each year at the same term days 15s. 8d. 

John Robinson holds 10 acres of the same demesne land, and renders 
each year at the same term days 15s. 8d. 

Emma, the widow of William Robinson, holds xo acres of the same 
demesne land, and renders each year 15s. 8d. 

John, of Sunderland, holds 10 acres of the same demesne land, and 
reoden each year 158. 8d 
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Stephen Carter holds i acre of land, called Forland^ of the same 
demesne^ and renders each year 2s. 

Lands of the Bondmbn. 

John Hobeon holds i messuage and 2 oxgangs of the land of the bond- 
men (each oxgang of 12 acres), and renders each year at the same terms 
3s. lod,, and instead of labour 13s. 7}d. in addition to the foregoing }d. for 
the. rent of the wind mill and the brew toll on the same term days and in- 
stead of malt toll at the Feast of the Purification I9d. and 6 bushels of 
oats, and he is accustomed to work as they of Boldon as is set out in a 
certain book called ** Boldtmbok" in all 31s. o}d. and 6 bushels of oats. 
William Grey holds i messuage and 2 oxgangs of the land of the Bondmen 
and does in everything as above, and renders each year 31s. o^. and 6 
bushels of oats. William Wearmouth holds 2 messuages and 4 oxgangs of 
land and does as above in proportion to his holding, and renders each year 
62s. old. and 12 bushels of oats. Thomas Shepherdson and Cecilia 
Nowell hold i messuage and 2 oxgangs of bind and do as above, and 
render 31s. ojd. and 6 bushels of oats. John Sunderland holds i messuage 
and 2 oxgangs of land and does as above, and renders each year 31s. o^d. 
and 6 bushels of oats. Cecilia Nowell holds i messuage and 2 oxgangs of 
land and does as above, and renders each year 31s. o^d. and 6 bushels of 
oats. John Hobson and William Grey hold I messuage and 2 oxgangs, 
and render each year at the same term days 31s. o^d. and 6 bushels of 
oats. Robert Warden holds i messuage and 2 oxgangs and does as above, 
and renders each year 31s. o|d. and 6 bushels of oats. Cecilia Nowell 
holds I messuage and 2 oxgangs and does as above, and renders 31s. ojd. 
and 6 bushels of oats. And each of the said bondsmen pays every year 
according to his proportion for the land in MiddlewMor and Smalmoar 
13d., in all each year los. lod. The same bond tenants return every year 
in addition to their ancient rent 4s. 2d. And each of the said bondmen 
pays at the Feast of the Nativity 2 hens and at Easter 10 eggs. 

Mbtxith. 

Each of the said bond tenants renders each year instead of i milch cow 
at St. Martin's Term day 6s. 

CORNAGB. 

The same render on account of comage at the Feast of St Cuthbert in 
September los. 

WOODLADBS. 

The same return instead of woodlades at the Feast of St. John Baptist 
88. 8d. 

COUMON OVBN. 

The same tenants hold a common oven at that place and render each 
year at the same terms 38. 4d« 
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Mill. 

The bond tenants of Wearmouth, TiinsUU» Ryhope and Burdon render 
among them on accowit of the mill and brewhouse there (amoont left 
blank). 

COTMBN. 

Robert Payn holds i cottage and |8 acres there, and renders each year 
on the same term dajs los. 4d. The same Robert holds i cottage and 
6 acres of land, formerly belonging to John Lene, part of fVrt^Uiand^ and 
renders 5s. 6d. Gilian Gamell holds i cottage and Z2 acres of land, and 
renders each year on the same term days los. 6d. Thomas Shepheid 
holds I cottage and la acres of land, and renders each year on the same 
term days los. 4d. John Hobeon holds i cottage and 6 acres of land, 
called Wrigkilandi and renders each year 5s. 6d. Thomas Marshall holds 
I cottage and 6 acres of the same land, and renders each year 5s. 6d. 
Nicolas Gamell holds i cottage and 6 acres of land called SmjMand, and 
renders each year Ss. ad. Thomas Bullok holds i cottage and 12 acres of 
the same land, and renders each year at the same term days los. 4d. 
Cecilia Nowdl holds i cottage and 12 acres of land called Peunderlaftd^ 
and renders each year on the same term days 4s., 80 hens and 600 eggs. 
And all these cotmen render each year for less than an acre in MiddUmoor 
at the same term days 6d. From each of the same cotmen b reoeiYod at 
the Feast of the Nativity and Easter 8 hens and 40 eggs. 

ExcHBQUBR Lands. 

John of Sunderland holds i toft and i acre of land and makes 4 preca- 
cationsi at harvest time, and renders each year 2s. Robert Bollok holds i 
toft with a curtilage and makes 4 precations at harvest time, and rendeis 
each year i8d. John Rudde holds i toft with a curtilage and makes 4 
precations at harvest time, and renders each year I2d. Cecilia Nowell 
holds a piece of waste land in front of the bridge which she has on the 
bounds of her house on the pounder's land, and renders each year at the 
same terms 2od. John of Sunderland holds i toft with a curtilage and 
makes 4 precations at harvest, and renders i2d. Robert Collesknave 
holds I toft with a curtilage and makes 4 precations at harvest, and 
renders each year Z2d. John Panne holds x toft with a curtilage and 
makes 4 precations at harvest, and renders each year I2d. John Pounder 
holds I toft with a curtilage aud makes 4 precations at harvest, and renders 
each year I2d. Robert Gamell holds i toft with a curtilage and makes 4 
precations at harvest, and renders each year X2d. Nicholas Gamell holds 
I toft with a curtilage, and renders each year 6d. without work. John 
Hobson holds i toft with a curtilage, and renders each year at the same 
terms 8d. The same John Hobson holds another toft with a curtilage, and 
renders each year at the same terms 8d. The said tenants hold amongst 

(i) Day's work getting in the harvest. 
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them 4 acres of deserted land which belonged to the smith, and render 
each year 4s. William Grey holds a certain garden in the same place, and 
renders each year 6d. Thomas Shepherdson holds a certain garden in the 
same place, and renders each year 6d. The before mentioned bond tenants 
hold amongst them i acre of the smith's land, and render each year accord- 
ing to their shares X2d. 

BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
Thomas Menvill holds the Borough of Sunderland with the free rent 
of that borough which is worth each year 32s. 8d.. with the fishery in the 
water of the Wear, together with the borough court and the tolls and 
stallages with eight weirs of Our Lord Bishop and with 8s. of rent from 
the Prior of Durham for i weir called Edyare^ and with 8s. of rent from 
John Hedwith for i weir called Onnesyare^ and with a standing net set up 
in the port of the said Borough, and was accustomed to render each year 
£20, Now he renders each year at the four terms £6* 
ExcHBQUBK Lands, 

John of Hedworth holds i messuage with a garden containing less 
than an acre of land, and renders each year I2d. The same holds i cottage 
there formerly belonging to John Del Shell, and renders each year 2s. 6d. 
The same holds another cottage there, and renders each year on the same 
term days 2s. 6d. John Hobson holds a messuage and 3 roods of land 
called YkdwaUon^ and used to render each year 6s. 8d., now he renders 
each year at the four terms 3s. 4d. 

The same John holds a certain piece of waste land in Wearmouth in 
front of his door, and renders each year 2d. 

Waste Lands. 

And there is there a certain place formerly belonging to Richard 
Wearmouth at the going out of the town aforetime part of the demesne at 
that place containing less than an acre, and it used to render each year 2s., 
now it is out of cultivation and unlet. 

Bearin£f in mind that as a rule time counts for very little in 
tracing the history and development of any locality between the 
Norman invasion and the sixteenth century, if we study the 
entries in the Boldon Buke and the more amplified ones in the 
Hatfield Survey, we get a very fair idea of the condition of the 
Palatine when Bishop Hugh Pudsey issued his charter to his 
Borough of Weremue some ten or twenty years before the date of 
the Boldon Buke. 

For the most part the land was the Bishop's and was parcelled 
out into Manors, each independent and separately admininistered 
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or srrouped. In each Manor was a certain number of finee tenants 
who held subject to a rent to the Bishop or in some cases 
without any such rent. Below diese came the villeins of varying' 
degree. There were the bondmen whose holdings were in some 
cases quite large but who nevertheless held subject to rent and 
labour, but whose labour was fixed and certain. The cotmen, 
though their name suggests a superior status to the bondmen, 
appear to have been of inferior degree. Their holdings were 
smaller in extent and their services were of a baser nature and 
originally unfixed and at the will of the Lord. Both the bondmen 
(whose name is commemorated in the Bantfgate at Appleby, 
Alnwick, Darlington and other old towns) and the cotmen were 
at that time customary tenants at will only, and mig^t be ousted 
from their holdings at any time by the Lord for any reason or for 
no reason at all. 

Over the Manor presided the Bishop's bailiff. The pounder, 
the smith and the carpenter were there each to do his appropriate 
work. The Lord provided the mill at which his tenants were 
bound to grind their com and the brewhouse at wUch the tenants 
must brew their beer. 

Across the river Tyne and just outside of the Bishop's territory 
was the Royal burgh of New Castle, then increasing rapidly in 
importance, and it appears to have struck Bishop Hugh Pudsey 
that by establishing a rival port in the Palatinate he would in- 
crease the prestige of his own possessions^ and henoe b^gan that 
long rivalry between Tyne and Wear which lias prevailed with 
fluctuations of intensity right down to our own times. 

This Hugh Pudsey or Pusar was quite a conspicaous figure in 
his day and generation. Acoording to Mr. Foss< he is supposed 
to have been the son of a sister of tlie usurper Stephen. He was 
appointed to the Bishoprick of Durham In 1 1S3 when only twenty- 
five years of age. He is diiefly remembered as an ecclesiastic aa 
the founder of the beautiful Galilee Chapel at Dorham, bat as an 
administrator he stands out pre-eminent in his lime and place. 
Not only was he Bishop of Durham but also Earl of Northumber- 

(I) BiDeiapliUJviidios»p.S43. 
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land, and when King Richard took his departure to the holy wars 
Hugh Pudjiey was nominated one of the Justiciars, the government 
of England north of the Trent being vested in his hands. This 
then was the man who set out to form a big seaport out of the 
handiul of Freemen and Villeins at the mouth of the River Wear. 

That it took four centuries for this plan to bear much fruit 
shews that Bishop Hugh had a wider oudook and a more pre- 
scient eye for the future than his contemporaries rather than that 
he had miscalculated his forces. 

We have taken a cursory glance at the man whose brain first 
marked the potentialities of the situation of Sunderland, and we 
have got as accurate a view of the then condition of the locality 
as it is possible to get, and the other factor is Bishop Pudsey's 
Charter. 

A translation of this document is to be found in Summers' 
History, and the same translation has just been republished in 
the interesting Library Circular of the Sunderland Free Library. 
I have myself with the assistance of the Revd. D. S. Boutflower 
(Vicar of Monkwearmouth) made a new translation which I think 
you wf!l find a little easier to follow than that in Summers. The 
text of this translation will be found in the Appendix A. 

As I have before pointed out Bishop Pudse/s idea was to 
create within his territorial jurisdiction a port to rival New Castle. 
That town had already free customs, and the Charter to the 
borough of Wearmouth was modelled in its terms on these. The 
Customs of New Castle will be found set out in Stubbs' Seleci 
Charters, and the learned author of that work states that he has 
chosen these customs for insertion in his book as being typical of 
the customs of the privileged towns. These customs of New 
Cs^At-^amsuetudifies or traditional privileges of the town — ^were 
reduced to writing for the first time in the reign of Henry IL, but 
they iiad been in existence in an oral form much earlier. Some 
of them plainly indicate a Saxon origin. 

If you will take the charter to the Borough of Weremue, 
omitting «he words of donation and compare it with these customs 
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of Newcastle in the Latin originals, you will find that substituting' 
the King for the Bishop the two are almost identical word for 
word. 

It will be observed that these customs of Newcastle contain 
very little in the way of an organised system of self-government, 
and indeed at that time and until considerably after the date of 
Bishop Pudsey's Charter nothing of the sort existed. London 
itself did not according to Bishop Stubbs obtain its ccmmuna or 
corporate existence until the time of Richard L at the earliest 

In point of fact the grievance which chiefly pressed on the 
people in the twelfth century was the rents and fines incidental to 
the feudal system of tenure ; the privileges of chartered towns 
over and above the country at large consisted in that the in- 
habitants of the former were exempted from these feudal burdens. 

When Sunderland obtained its charter, as we have surmised, 
there were certain different classes of tenants, and for our purpose 
to-night it is of importance to consider what difference of status 
was effected by the charter in respect of these tenants. With 
regard to the free tenants the difference would not be great An 
accession in dignity is the extent of their gain a greater standing 
when dealing with strangers a proud feeling that they were privi- 
leged persons and that is about all. Before the date of their 
franchise they already enjoyed the right of making by-laws for 
internal discipline in the Court Baron of the Manor and could 
come and go as they listed. They had also common as of right 
over the waste of the Manor. 

To the villein the change would be much greater. He too 
would gain an increase in status infinitely larger than the freeman 
and more important still would be absolved from all those rents 
and services which bore so hardly on him. Again the bondman 
and the cotman could not leave their Manor and take themselves 
where they would but were tied down to it and passed with it on 
sale. 

It is however to the relationship between the free tenants and 
the villein tenants before and after the Charter strictly inier se 
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that we have to look for any elucidation of the obscurity sur- 
rounding the inception of the Freemen and Stallingers. 

In the manorial system upon its simplest basis we find that 
the villein was not only inferior to the freeman in the social but 
also in the political sense. The Court Baron of the Manor was 
presided over by the Lx)rd or his deputy. In it the freeholders 
were judges, or at any rate jurymen, and there the internal affairs 
of the Manor were administered and by-laws were made regulat- 
ing the use of the waste and other minor matters incidental to the 
common well-fare. The villein had no place or voice here save 
as a spectator, or at most he might attend to do suit and service 
to the Lord. There was also a Court Leet attached to each 
Manor' which had criminal jurisdiction, and here again the free- 
man was a juror, but the villein had no similar rights. These 
disabilities probably arose from the fact that these manorial 
courts were successors of or substitutes for the old Saxon moots 
in which the freemen alone had voice. We know that even in 
our own time the Parliamentary electoral qualification in copy- 
holds has to be of greater value than the freehold for an owner- 
ship vote, and until comparatively recent times a copyhold owner- 
ship did not confer a vote at all, all of which leads up to the 
question we have to ask ourselves. Was the effect of Bishop 
Pudse/s charter to turn the villein tenants of Sunderland into 
freeholders with all the rights and privileges of such ? If not I 
think that we can find an inception for the Freemen and 
Stallingers of Sunderland consistent with law and consistent also 
with the undisputed facts which we have regarding the status and 
privileges of that body. Not forgetting that at the time we are 
writing of there was no statute law to speak of, and that the 
Common Law was to a large extent without form and mixed with 
local custom we are not forced to the conclusion that the villeins 
were placed upon the same level as the freemen by Pudse/s 
charter. 

If once this be conceded I think that we have found a 

(I) In the Bishopric manors both civil and criminal jurisdiction appears to have 
been administered in the Court Baron, and these does not seem to have been a 
separate Court Leet. 
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credible birth or re-incarnation for the Freemen and StaUio8;«r&. 
Freed from their servile condition the villeins were not rakied to 
sit in the Court Baron of the new borougfh, which would be 
merely the old manorial Court of the same name, sdll presided 
over by the Bishop's bailiflf. No longer however was the con- 
temptuous name of vtllans or riutics to be applied to them (it was 
a deadly insult to a freeman to call him so) and to distinguish 
these newly-created quasi-freemen from the original freemen a 
new name, that of Stallinger, is invented or applied sufficiently 
suggestive of the old condition of tenure without too boldly hint- 
ing at its servile accompaniment Aforetime the freeman had 
his common law right of common of pasture, the villein may or 
may not have had a customary right also, but in any case his 
holding would be smaller. It is of course merely to conjecture 
wildly to attempt to surmise as to the nature of this right whether 
stinted or unstinted, and whether the rights of the commoners 
tnier se were greater or less according to the size of their holdings, 
as is the case in some Manors. It is however perfectly obvious 
that there were many matters of detail in connection with the 
transformation of the Manor or part of the Manor into a burgh, 
which must have had to be settled by the Bishop or his deputy, 
for the charter itself does not condescend to detail, and upon any 
such settlement it would be a not unreasonable arrangement to 
give the original freemen with their vested rights and larger 
holdings an ampler right of common than the newly-elevated 
stallingers. 

We can now pause and see where we have got to. We have 
made for ourselves a little privileged town in which are two 
classes of inhabitants. The more important of these two classes 
has the right of meeting in Court Baron under the Bishop's 
deputy and of there making rules or By-laws for the internal 
discipline of the town and of regulating the pasturing of the 
horses and cattle upon the common field.^ 

(i) Since this paper was written I have been favoured by Mr. T. A. Charlton 
Deas, F. K Hist S., Librarian and Director of the Sunderland Public Library 
and Museum, with the sight of a document of great intereit in this tionneetian. U 
is an original admittance of a Stallinger by the Court Baron dated 1733. The 
document was presented to the Museum m 1883 ^y I^'* Wrigh^ of New Hcbbum, 
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The less important class has the' same privilege as its superior 
save that it has no right to attend to make By-laws and may not 
place so many cattle on the common field. 

We pass over the centuries till we come to the Freemen and 
Stallingers, as some of us knew them^ and find them with two of 
the outstanding features of our little privileged town. I believe 
then that the Freemen and Stallingers are the lineal descendants 
of the Free and Villein tenants of the time before Bishop Pudsey's 
Charter. Upon this basis we can explain why the Freeman of 
later times had the right to put two horses and one cow upon the 
town moor (which I do not see any difficulty in identifying with 
the cammunam pasturam referred to in the Charter) as against the 
one cow of the Stallinger. We can also explain why the Free- 
man alone by immemorial usage had vote and voice at the " By- 
Law '' and made regulations for the proper keeping of the Town 
Moor, whilst the Stallinger had no voice at all in its management. 

I have now placed before you the information which I have 
obtained upon the subject which I undertook to discuss. I did 
not expect or hope to arrive at any certainty upon the point 
and I do not suppose that certainty can ever be attained as to 
the origin of the Freemen and Stallingers, but I claim to have 
propounded a theory which is in accordance with legal principles 
and does not do violence to any of the admitted facts relative to 
the body. I do not know how far the suggestions which I have 
ventured to lay before you will commend themselves to you, but I 
trust that whether you agree with me or not you may have found 
something to interest you in my paper in spite of its imperfec- 
tions. 



and it has on it a note that it was found in a house in Finkle Street, Stockton-on- 
Tees, one of the old streets in that town leading from the High Street to the river. 
I have set out a copy of the document in Appendix B post. The curious will 
remark that the form follows very closely the form (in use to this day) of ad- 
mittance to lands of customary tenure, and that the Freemen present the new 
StaUinger for admission. 
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The Charter of Bishop Hugh to the Burgesses of Wearmouth. 
Hugh, by the grace of God, Bishop of Durham, to all the Barons 
and men of his whole Bishoprick, greeting. Know ye that we 
have given and by this present charter confirmed to our Burgesses 
of Wearmouth free customs within their borough after the custom 
of the Burgesses of Newcastle, that is to say : — 

It shall be allowed to hold to bail within their Borough villeins 
and others dwelling in the county if they owe debts to the bur- 
gesses, and that without leave of their own bailiff, unless per- 
chance they have been sent into the Borough by the Bishop or 
the Sheriff or the Steward to do the Bishop's business. 

A burgess shall not hold to bail a burgess without leave of 
the bailiff. 

If a burgess shall lend aught to a villein within the borough, 
and the debtor would deny the debt, justice shall be done within 
the borough saving that the burgess shall not use the opportunity 
to unjustly vex the villein. 

Let plaints which arise in the borough be there dealt with 
saving those that pertain to the crown. 

If any burgess be challenged within the borough let him 
plead there and then, unless he shall have made his departure to 
another borough where he shall have been arrested or held to 
bail, or unless the court of the said borough (f>., Wearmouth) 
fails to do right, or unless the plea pertain to the crown — and 
let him not be bound to make defence without day and term 
fixed, unless he shall first have set up some ridiculous defence. 

If a ship shall have touched at Wearmouth and desire to de- 
part, let any burgess buy any merchandise from that ship if any 
man wills to sell it to him. 
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If there shall be a plea between a burgess and a wandering 
trader let it be settled between them within three tides. 

Merchandise which is brought to the borough by sea shall be 
carried ashore, except salt and herrings, which shall be sold in 
the ship or in the borough at the discretion of the vendor. 

If any persons shall have held land in the borough for one 
year and one day lawfully and without dispute, and he that dis- 
putes the matter shall have been within the district, the man 
whose title is disputed ought not to be put on his defence, but if 
he that disputes shall have been a lad not of age to plead, then 
he shall make answer to him. 

If a burgess shall have a son in his house at his table, the son 
shall have the same rights as his father has. 

If a villein shall come to the borough to remain and shall have 
held land and house in the borough for one year and one day 
without dispute or claim from his lord or admission from himself 
let him remain in the borough as a burgess so long as he shall 
choose. 

It shall be allowed to any burgess to sell his land and go 
whither he choses, unless an action concerning his land has been 
begun. 

If any burgess be appealed of a plea whereon wager of battle 
may issue by a villein or outdweller, let him defend himself by 
oath, that is to say by the 36 men, unless he is challenged in re- 
spect of a crime that the law requires him to defend by battle, in 
no case ought a burgess to fight against a villein if he have chal- 
lenged him unless before the dispute he shall have quitted the 
burgage. 

The forfeit due from a burgess to the bailiff is 6 ores. 

In the borough neither bloodwite, nor merchet, nor heriot, nor 
stengesduit shall be exacted. 

Every burgess may have his oven and his hand mill saving 
the right of the Lord Bishop, 
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If my one in regard to the selling' of bread or beer shaH have 
become liable to make forfeit to the bailid^ let the buliff alone 
intervene ; if he does it twice let him pay his forfeit ; but if three 
times then let justice be done in the case of him or her by common 
consent of the burgesses. 

A burgess may lead his com out of the country whither he 
chooses without leave, unless there shall have been a general in- 
terdict of the Lord Bishop through the whole land forbidding its 
export. 

A burgess may give or sell to whom he will without licence 
and without the consent of his heir land which he has bought 
from his personal estate. 

Moreover we will that the burgesses be allowed to obtain for 
their own use as well timber as fuel, with the same freedom as 
the burgesses of Durham obtain the same. 

They shall be allowed also to have their common pasture 
even as we have from the first granted it them and caused it to 
be perambulated. 

But this custom we have retained for ourselves in regard to 
the buying of fish» which Robert de Brus at Herterpole has from 
his men. 

But we will, Ac. 



Witnesses: German the Prior. Burchard the Archdeacon, 
Symon the Chamberlain, Master Richard of Coldingham, 
Master Stephen of Lincoln, Master Bernard, Henry Marshall, 
Arnold, Adam and Simon, Chaplains, Gilbert of Lee, Philip 
the Sheriff, Gordan Escoland, Alexander of Milton, Geoffrey 
Fitzrichard, Roger of Eppleton. 
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BURROUGH J (To wit). The Court Baron of Dorothy Lamb- 
OF I ton widow Administrator of Ralph Lambton 

SUNDERLAND ) Lessee of the reverend Father in God Edward 
by divine providence Lord Bishop of Durham 
holden there the third day of May in the sixth 
year of our Sovereign Lord Georg-e the Second 
of Great Britain and so forth King* and in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and thirty three Before John Paxton Gentleman 
Steward of the said Court 

Bee it remembered That at this Court holden for the said 
Burrough the day and year above mentioned came Matthew Carr 
chose and presented by the Freemen of the said Burrough to be 
a Stallinger of the said Burrough in the place of John Smith late 
Stallinger of the said Burrough To hold and enjoy all privileges 
and advantages of a Stallinger of the said Burrough of right 
belonging to him the said Matthew according to the custom of 
the said Burrough And he is admitted and confirmed by the 
Steward of the said Court to be a Stallinger of the said Burrough 
by custom and paid to the Lord for his Fine Three Shillings and 
Four Pence. 

J. PAXTON, 

Steward. 



EARLY DAYS OF BANKING IN SUNDERLAND. 

Bt Gborgb W. Bain. 

Read on December I2th, 1905. 



Prsfack. 
There has been considerable difficulty in gathering* material 
together for this paper. 

The Banking system had not been long enough in vogue, to 
make history in the days of our early local historians. 

To Lawson's ''History of Banking" I am indebted for a 
comprehensive view of Banking generally, but especially its 
difficulties ; and to Mr. Phillip's " History of Banks, Bankers and 
Banking " I am greatly beholden. 

I have not felt justified in retailing the many anecdotes that 
illustrate the popular side of the subject, but have aimed more at 
the historical and chronological order of the local Banking houses. 

Needless to say it is not the last word on this interesting 
subject, and I will welcome any additional information that can be 
given to me. 



It may appear paradoxical to say that the absence or scarcity 
of coin led to the formation of country banking, nevertheless it is 
true. 

Pitt had drained the country of precious metals. In 12 years, 
viz., 1793—1805, his subsidies to foreign countries alone amounted 
to £9,024,817, apart from his additions to the National Debt of 
£393,000,000, during his two administrations. 

No wonder there was a lack of new coins, a dearth of old 
ones, and a heavy depreciation, by wear and tear of what was in 
currency. 

Sunderland, like all North country towns, felt the shortage 
keenly and " many of the tradesmen of Sunderland injudiciously 
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" refused taking the shillings and sixpences that were plain and 
"without remains of the impression. In consequence of this a 
'' large concourse of the poor inhabitants met after dark and 
" commenced an attack upon the shops of Messrs*. Caleb Wilson, 
" Nattrass, Middlebrook, Walton, Andrew Hall, and all grocers 
"and flour dealers. The windows of both shops and houses were 
" nearly demolished, and the shop of Middlebrook completely 
"gutted by the mob, who were seen running away with hams, 
" groceries, &c. After the shop had been forced open the 33rd 
"Regiment were called out and on the Riot Act being read about 
" midnight they prepared to act hostilely, when the mob in a 
"great degree dispersed, but not before several soldiers received 
"bruises from bricks, &c. The house of Mr. Barnes, Surgeon, 
"being at this time re-building, the mob took thence many 
"hundred bricks for their destructive purposes. The town con- 
" tinned in great alarm and commotion for some time on this 
"event." 

" On the other hand the hope that the Government would take 
"any coins in exchange for new silver brought a great variety of 
" foreign and spurious specimens into circulation." 

"A public meeting was held at Stockton, September gth, 
" 1816, to determine upon the necessary measures to be taken to 
" prevent loss and inconvenience from the same, when a resolu- 
"tion was passed recommending to tradesmen and others to 
*' receive in payment small sums only of such silver as appears to 
" be the regular coinage of this country and also of such plain 
"shillings as shall weigh 2 dwts. and 16 grains or upwards ; and 
"that French and Irish shillings and sixpences be wholly rejected 
" and refused." 

"The Bank of England having a large stock of Spanish 
" dollars, issued them, ' with a small head of George III. stamped 
"on the head of Ferdinand of Spain.' They were valued at 
"Ave shillings and sixpence each. Theh* issue gave rise to the 
" following rhyme : — 

" 'The Bank to make their Spanish dollars pass, 
" Stamped the head of a fool on the head of an ass.' " 
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The copper coinafe was also worn thread4>are and delapi- 
dated beyond recognition so that in the year " 1786 several of the 
^'country bankers and private traders issued what wa3 usually 
"designated 'provincial halfpence;' these in some districts 
^totally supplied the place of the coin of the realm«" 

So great was the circulation in these local tokens that they in 
turn often became unrecognizable, bearing the appearance of 
simple copper disks. 

In Newcasde and Northumberland there were several collieries 
and tradesmen who issued tokens; in North and South Shields 
coal trade tokens were issued with a ship in fiill sail and a female 
figure ; and in Sunderland varieties of the Bridge token ; all now 
valuable and scarce. 

As may be readily perceived such a state of national distress 
became the opportunity of the forger and coiner, who was as 
much in evidence as the starving housebreaker and robber--the 
starving and broken labourer and artisan used fraud and force 
to obtain what he could not obtain by any other means. 

This terrible strain on public and commercial life continued 
up to 1 817, when the new issue of silver coins was despatched 
from the mint to be exchanged at the agencies of the government 
in the various towns. 

No less than "twenly three artfllery train waggoas loaded 
with new silver coin left London for the North." 

"On January 30th, eighteen artillery wagons passed flirough 
"Newcastle on their way to Scodand, they were under a full 
"military escort They were laden with silver, the weight of 
" which was recorded as twenty four tons.'' ^ 

"On February 13, 1817, the public could obtain the same in 
" exchange for the old standard coin of the realm however defaced 
"or reduced in weiglit by use." "During this period, gold 
'* became appreciated in value ... the guinea was worth 
"about twenty four shillings," and changed hands at this rate, 
which became later ^* by Act of ParHament a misdemeanour." 
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The country was driven to paper. 

Merchants expressed their obligations to each other almost 
endrely in paper, which was not so much in Bills of Exchang'e as 
promissory notes. Even ** manufacturers employing a great 
'' number of poor i)eople were sometimes disappointed in raising 
** the necessary supplies for their weekly wag^s ; and padmed upon 
''their workmen a temporary species of paper money, payable 
"some months after date." 

The workmen took them to the shofkeeper, some of whom 
were willing to barter necessaries while others fought shy of 
them, those who took them got the trade, while those who did 
not, afterwards found it to their interests to also accept them. 
This gave the manufacturer an advantage of gaining cnedit upon 
his wages and it enabled the tradesmen in turn to conveniently 
and safely pay his merchants at a distance in pa|ier instead of 
the risky method of finding coin. 

So insecure were the roads that die collectors of revenue dare 
not send their coin unprotected, by n>ad and consequently dis- 
connted their friends' balls with the public cash, I presiane to 
their private advantage^ until the opportunity presented itself of 
sending the coin to London. 

The necessity of the country was the opportunity for creating 
the country bautker — the countiy merchant or tradesman corres- 
ponded with bis agent in London who carried through his 
financial reqairements ; who, in turn had his dealing with a 
metnopolifean banker; the number of agents, and consequently the 
multitude of dealing, became a burden — the London banker then 
enoouraged the country trader to make his dealings direct, and in 
turn employed him as cofvespondent 

The wide-awdce tradesman who had hitherto accepted the 
manufacturer's paper money, gradually saw his way to extend his 
dealing, and discounted safe notes that were privately presented, 
the more especially as he had enoouFagement in his newly 
farmed London ciMinectioa ; as Lawson says, very truly, ** The 
origin of many of our country banks may be traced to very 
humble causes." '* One of the most flourishing finns in Laeds was 
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tided over a crisis by the savings of the old nurse of the family"* 
but circumstances were not always alike. 

Naturally, the larger manufacturing centres developed the 
instinct of self-help, sooner than small ^ones — Gloucester is 
credited with the earliest of country banks, ''Woods' Bank'' 
having been established in 1716. 

Mr. Phillips says, that the first regular bank in Newcastle was 
'' Bell, Cookson, Carr & Airey," to whom was afterwards accorded 
the title of the "Old Bank," the ascribed year of commencement 
was 1755 and he claims that this was "the first regularly consti- 
tuted country bank in England," an assertion that has been 
challenged and with good reason. 

Mr. Phillips presumes, the first private bank in Sunderland 
to be that of " Russell, Allan, Maling and Wade," drawing his 
conclusion from the record of a letter copied in a firm's book 
in Newcastle under date 1787, but what the exact date of 
foundation is he has been unable to discover. 

I find however that in 1 768 Russell & Co. were banking for they 
received £27 12s. od., the proceeds of a play for the benefit of the 
Corsicans, and transmitted same by their bill on Brown to Drum- 
monds. 

On the back of a sermon preached by the Rev. T. Lancaster 
for relief of inhabitants of Shetland, subscriptions may be re- 
ceived (in 1784) by Messrs. Russell and Co., Bankers, Sunderland. 

The first three of these gentlemen — Wm. Russell, Robt. 
Allan and John Maling, were coal fitters, each on his own account 
and in addition Russell and Maling were " raff" merchants ; of 
Wade no reliable information can be given. Mr. Phillips thinks 
he may have been " [Theo.] Wade of Hylton Castle." 

Little information is forthcoming as to the trading of this 
Bank. They drew on Hankeys & Co., London, and it is supposed 
that they were known as the " Sunderland Bank." The known 
variations of this Bank were as follows : — Russell A Co., Russell, 
Allan & Co., Russell, Allan and Maling, and Russell, Allan and 

Wade. 

^ 

* Yorkshire Evening Past. 
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In 1793 there was a terrible panic, and public credit stood 
jeopardized to an alarming* degree. 

It became absolutely necessary for every capitalist to come 
forward and stand his fair share of risk in guaranteeing the 
money houses of the country. Newcastle, Gateshead, Sunderland, 
South Shields, Durham and Stockton all held public meetings, 
and guarantees of the most ample, satisfying and assuring de- 
scription were forthcoming, agreeing to accept the note issues of 
the local Banks and guarantee pajmient of the same. 

Public inquisitions were appointed to investigate the public 
and private concerns of the partners and so allayed the public 
anxiety that the storm of distrust subsided and credit was 
restored. 

The Neweasile Chronicle of April 27, 1793, remarked ''It is a 
singular and unheard of circumstance in the annals of this or any 
other country, that there are about twenty houses who have stopt 
payment within a few weeks past, that are each of them possessed 
of property to the amount of Two hundred thousand pounds, 
after the payment of every demand can*be made upon them." 

The strain upon the Sunderland Bank was so severe in this 
year that a public meeting was called on April loth, 1793, at the 
house of Mrs. Reay, when a resolution was evidently, unanimously 
carried, to stand by the Bank in its need, and guarantee the 
note issue held by the public. There is no record of the note 
issue. 

Such well known names stood for guarantors as Edward 
Aiskell, Richard Markham, Chas. Abel Heurtley, Thomas Horn, 
Thos. Ayre, Wm. Budle & Co., Thos. and John Mounsey, Bewick 
and Longridge, John Goodchild, John Thomhill, Cooper Abbs, 
Caleb Wilson, Farrow Chilton, and George Robinson. 

These particulars are taken from the Newcastle Chromcle of 
April 13, 1793, and the advertisement refers to Messrs. Russell, 
Allan and Wade. 

It will be seen by this that John Maling had retired previously* 
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The cause of his withdrawal remains unknown, (it was not death, 
because he lived to 6th November, 1823). 

A curious feature in the first partnership was that Messrs. 
Russell, Allan and Maling* all married sisters; daughters and 
heiresses of Robert Harrison, Esq., of Sunderland. 

In 1797 disquiet again arose and it was necessary to call the 
public together to assist the banking houses by co-adjuting as 
guarantors, for the note issue in circulation, and which was done. 

Mr. Phillips is unable to tell us what houses were doing 
business in this year, if any, not even is it possible to say that 
Russell A Co. were a going concern, but the rate book of 1799 
rates the partners still as a banking concern. 

In the parish rate book of 1797 is returned "C. Hodgson" as 
occupying a very large house in "Golden Alley" for <* Banking " 
and for which he was specially rated, as was customary in those 
days. In this year he was tenant of Henry Mitcalf, but in 1798 
he was entered as Chris' J. Hodgson, owner, as well as occupier, 
and while rated for his business as before, the overseer neglected 
to give it a name. 

In 1799 he is still there and styled " Mercer" and the rating 
increased. 

Now curiously, in Mr. Phillips account of the second Whitby 
Bank, " Clarke, Richardson and Hodgson," the latter name coin- 
cides in every way with our Banker. In 1781 he was a merchant, 
in 1792 he was married and described — ist in the licence as a 
Mercer and Draper, 2nd in the Churchwardens accounts as a 
"Wine Merchant,"* and 3rd in the local press as a "Banker." 

There is little doubt that the establishment in "Goulden 
Alley" was a branch Mercery in which Banking was also carried 

* In the " Newcastle Chronicle " of Mav 19, 1793, is the foUowing advert t^ 
** Partnership dissolved between Christopher Hodgson and Christopher Nicholson, 
of Whitby, Importers of Wines and Spirits^ To be carried on as Christopher 
Hodgson & Co., in partnership with John Mort and Noble Ho<kson." The 
above named Chris. Nicholson was also at above time partner in the Banking firm 
of Clarke, Nicholson and Hodgson, of Whitby, founded in 1786 and which passed 
to the York City and County Bank in XS46. 
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on, especially if it be borne in mind the close connection existing 
in those days between Whitby and Sunderland. 

The '* Union " coach ran between both places three days a 
week. 

In shipping, the relations between the two ports were intimate. 
They were close neighbours and had the same engineer for their 
harbours (Mn Pickemell). 

Whether Hodgson's Bank was established before 1797 I can- 
not say. 

Mr. Hodgson retired from the Whitby Bank and joined 
Hayes and Leatham, at Malton, circa 1793. Ultimately he came 
togrie£ 

In the same year 1797 is also recorded another firm of 
bankers unknown to Mr. Phillips, viz : Messrs. Heurtley & Co., 
Chymists and Banking, Maud's Lane, next door to the famous 
"George" Inn. 

We have seen Mr. Heurtle/s name in 1793 as a guarantor, 
so his establishment as a Banker will come in between these 
dates. 

The firm was still at same address in 1799 but discontinued 
" banking," and this is very probably the year of the establishment 
of Goodchild, Jackson Ss Co., known as the ''Wear Bank," 
founded about this date and including in the partnership Mr. 
Heurtley. In the new partnership besides Mr. Heurtley there 
were two Goodchild's of Pallion Hall, three Jackson's, formerly 
of London, one of whom lived in the blue house on the Moor* 
and Thomas Jones, of Greencroft, Co. Durham. 

The new bank appeared to win great public favour for in the 
panic (that was periodical in those days) of 1803, the public 
guarantee of the credit of the ''Wear Bank" amounted to 
JiaGjfioo and the subscribers were " fiiily convinced of the ability 
of the partners to meet every demand." 

* vide Mr. PatterioD's lecture on the " Volunteers.'* 
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The subscribers embraced, Sir Hedworth Williamson, W. 
Peareth, Cooper Abbs ft Co., Ed. Grey, the Pembertons, Horn 
ft Son, Robt. Biss^ichael Longridsre,)^. T. Thomhill, the 
Ogdens, J. ft P. Laing, Jacob Maude, Thos. Mounsey, ftc., ftc. 

Mr. Phillips considers that the firm when it became established 
in Sunderland was a branch of the same firm known as Jackson, 
Goodchild and Co., of London, and I think he makes good proof 
of same. 

In 1803 ^^^ Wear Bank practically had the ground to them- 
selves in Sunderland. Russell and Co. were retiring from active 
banking and exercised a wonderful prudence, having twice 
passed through the fire of two panics it was not to be supposed 
that Mr. Russell who had bought Brancepeth Castle and was 
fast becoming one of the ''richest commoners in England," 
would again submit to the humility of public sympathy ; wisely 
he retired from an equivocal position. Christopher Hodgson 
was in the hands of his creditors and Heurtley and Co. were 
absorbed. 

The Newcastle people had enough to do to cater for their 
own neighbourhood. 

Considering the panicky times, it needed strictest caution, the 
utmost economy, an enormous proportion of good judgment to 
weigh the qualities of each customer, the careful consideration of 
investments, with a view to uphold liquid assets ; and these quali- 
ties, we know now, were absent in the new bank. 

They had admitted one Thomas Jones a partner in 1806 after 
being five years in their employment, apparently without capital, 
largely on the assumption that his great banking experience 
gained at Stourbridge, (where he was employed for 15 years as a 
clerk), would greatly increase the profits^ which were small in 
1805. 

What Jones did do, (as was adduced at his public examination 
in 181 5), was to draw surreptitiously from the Bank about £8o,OoO, 
(an enormous robbery in those days), and spent it like a lavish 
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magnate on his houses and furniture, and especially his pictures. 
He admitted expending £24,289 14s. 6d. on pictures, and for 
which he received back £3,987 18s. 6d. For the " BatUe of 
Malplaquet " he gave £500 and did not get more than £1 J i Js. od. 
on resale, at Christies'. For a " St. Sebastian " for which he gave 
£300, he got £1 1 I IS. od. 

His assets consisted of five bills for £652. 

The substance of his examination in bankruptcy forms the 
contents of a well known locally printed brochure by G. Summers, 
1816. 

On the sixth day of the examination he was missing, and a 
hue and cry was raised, with a full description of the wee mag- 
nate, but I have not found any record of his being found or 
punished. Meanwhile, notwithstanding the kindly offer of one 
hundred gentlemen to pledge themselves in £500 each as guaran- 
tors, the proprietors were compelled to close their doors on July 
ist, 1815. 

What the total of the dividends came to is not stated. 

On the 1st of April, 18 16, at High Pallion, the effects of John 
Goodchildy Jr., were sold by Mr. T. Smith ; the sale lasted five 
days ; as Pallion was reckoned far in the country it took a con- 
siderable time to go to the auction. 

I. have an interesting memento of the sale in a printed 
catalogue of it. 

Just prior to the year 1803, the << Shields and Sunderland 
Bank" sought the public favor, although it is difficult to say 
whether the proprietors started it first in Shields or Sunderland. 
The proprietors were John Cooke, — . Robinson, and Thos. Cooke, 
and they had almost at the outset of their venture to ask the 
public for indulgence. Their affairs were examined into by a 
Committee of " gentlemen of respectability," who reported in a 
month's time, viz., August, 1803; "that a considerable balance 
will remain after discharging all their notes and other Bank 
debts, exclusive of their private property." 
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At this time a London paper remarked, " Such is the distress 
'' in the Northern Counties, that hardly anyone will give change 
** for a twenty shilling note. Cash has totally disappeared." 

The firm in 1805 " had become John and Thos. Cooke and Co., 
and the one pound notes of that year were so signed. 

The firm in 1816^ consisting solely of John Cooke, of Coxhoe, 
closed their doors and went into bankruptcy. 

No wonder the country was absolutely bankrupt of cash; 
scarcely a financial house could stand. 

The Bank of England itself repeatedly (and at one time for 
two years) suspended cash payments. In reply to complaints, 
one of the governors said to the Bullion Committee, '' Let the 
"Government pay us the eighteen millions they owe us and we 
" will make up the two millions by subscription among ourselves 
'' within an hour, so as immediately to discharge all our notes." 

At the end of 1825 the Bank of England had in circulation in 
notes 20,ooo,ooo£, " whilst the means of paying that sum in gold 
''had been reduced to 426,ooo£ in coin and 6oi,ooo£ in bullion." 

It is just like a real antiquarian's story to relate that in 1825, 
had it not been for the accidental finding of an old box containing 
a quantity of one pound notes which had been overlooked and 
which formed part of the integral note issue of the Bank of 
England, the country would have actually been financially ruined. 

For nearly a fortnight the Committee of the Bank had so 
fought for their credit with the people that when the favourable 
crisis arose and confidence was restored '< diose who had been 
buried in the terrible scene " just then remembered " they had 
families who had some claim on their attention." 

Cooke A Co. had their offices at the foot of Queen Street, 
opposite to the Golden Lion Inn, and met their creditors for con- 
sultation on 22nd November, 18 16. 

Along with the failures of Goodchilds' and Cooks' happened 
the smash of Mowbray & Co., of Durham, and Lumley & Co., of 
Stockton. 
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In 1824, being eight years after the failure^ the eldest son of 
John Cooke gathered his father's creditors together at the Com- 
mission Room, in Exchange Buildings, and distributed the sum of 
£13,000 amongst them, being the realization of his inheritance in 
an estate in which he was interested on his father's side, an act of 
generosity that drew forth universal admiration. The contents 
of the Banking House were sold for the benefit of creditors, and 
the auction bill set out the contents in Aug., 1817, as ''Bason 
Stands, Red Moreen Window Hangings, also Desks and Counters 
(with) a pair of Blunderbusses with Brass Barrels and Spring 
Bayonets." The number of failures that followed the breaking 
up of these local Banks excelled any such epoch in the history of 
Sunderland. 

Names to-day of the highest respectability were involved in 
financial ruin, owners of mansions, shipyards, shops and factories 
were sold to the door. It would be painful to recall some of the 
incidents ; interesting as history is, it does not serve any useful 
purpose to place in the pillory individuals who were the suffering 
and innocent victims of misplaced commercial confidence. 

The tension of the times set up a degree of lawlessness, unex- 
ampled in our local history, and house and highway robbery was 
rampant. 

As banks could not be trusted, money was kept at home, or 
carried on the person, and frequent attempts were made to get 
at it. 

In order to obviate the distress and inconvenience arising 
from the public of Sunderland being left without financial 
arrangements, the opportunity of a clear vacancy was taken 
advantage of by the firm of Messrs. Backhouse & Co., of Dar- 
lington, who forthwith established a Branch there. 

The Darlington Bank was well established and well managed. 
Instituted in 1774 it had successfully weathered every panic. Of 
course it had had the advantage of a country situation and largely 
a clientele to whom news travelled slowly in those days, and 
whose confidence was not readily shaken. Where you have a 
clientele situated all together, as in an urban district, a damaging 
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rumour could easily affect, and, we have evidence, did affect 
financially sound undertakings in the course of one day. Messrs. 
Backhouse shared the difficulties of other Bankers, but never in 
such an acute form, except on the single occasion of when the 
Duke of Cleveland tried to steal a march on them, unsuccessfully, 
by gathering a quantity of their notes from his tenants and pre- 
sented them suddenly for payment. The trick was forestalled. 
The Quaker Banker told the crestfallen steward to ask his master, 
what price he wanted for Raby Castle ? 

Amongst the customers of this Bank as early as 1778 — 1780 
appeared the name of Solomon Chapman, of Sunderland, as well 
as the firm of Russell, Allan & Co. 

The agent at their new Sunderland Branch appeared to be 
Thomas Salter, whose father was in charge at Durham, and the 
succeeding manager was E. Backhouse, whose correspondence 
as given by Mr. Phillips is of an interesting character. Of all 
places where Backhouse & Co. were doing business in these early 
years Sunderland had to be most carefully watched, for the 
public had lost so much on note circulation by the defunct banks, 
that notes were returned quicker than in other places. 

Shortly after 1836 Messrs. Backhouse disposed of their Sun- 
derland business to the '' District Bank " after having served the 
public more securely than any of their predecessors. 

In a Directory of 1820 besides Messrs. J. Backhouse A Co. 
doing business in Sunderland is given J. Reed, Reed & Co., 
drawing on Messrs. Jones, Lloyd A Co. The denomination of 
the house is " Northumberland Bank," and Mr. H. Panton was 
agent in High Street. 

The style of the firm is somewhat singular, as in Mr. Phillips' 
account of this Bank it is given as *' Reed, Batson, Reeds & Co.," 
also in 1821, when the Bank stopped payment, "Sir Francis 
Blake, Bart., Reeds & Co." 

This Bank had a rough time of it. At all times of its career 
it was most respectable, one of the partners, Archibald Reed, 
being Mayor of Newcastle "no less than six times." "The 
affairs of the Bank were not wound up until 1842." 
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In the year referred to, viz. 1820, this firm were styled in 
different places as follows : — 

Sunderland ... J. Reed, Reed & Co. 

Newcastle ... Reed, Reed & Co. 

Morpeth Reed, Batson Sd Co. 

Shields Reed A Co. 

It was originally known in 1803 as Batson & Co., Newcastle. 

In 1827 J. Backhouse & Co. were the only bankers in Sun- 
derland. In 1 83 1 the firm of Chaytor, Frankland, Wilkinson, 
Chaytor & Co. were doing business alongside of J. Backhouse in 
Co. The partners consisted of Sir Wm. Chaytor, of Witton 
Castle, John Frankland, of Whitby, and James Wilkinson, of 
Sunderland. The notes issued were headed ''Sunderland Bank." 

" Business was commenced on Octr. 20th, 1829, at Sunderland, 
" Durham, Whitby, and occasionally at Bp. Auckland." 

'* In June, 1836, Messrs. Chapman & Co.'s Bank in Newcastle 
*' was turned into a Joint Stock Coy., under the style of the New- 
'< castle. Shields and Sunderland Umon Joint Stock Bank. They 
"commenced business July ist of that year, and arrangements 
''were soon made for purchasing the connection of Sir Wm. 
" Chaytor A^ Co." 

" The Joint Stock Banks were getting popular and likely to 
** be formidable rivals." 

In the spring of 1847 another serious panic set in, which be- 
came acute in the North of England by reason of the failure of 
the '• North of England Joint Stock Bank." 

In the height of the panic, and apparently without the least 
cause or warning, the " Union " Bank closed its doors. There 
was a "great sensation," "increased by the report that Wm. 
Chapman, the managing director, had decamped." In 1849 ^^^ 
Sunderland office was re-opened for business, and after many 
years labour both in court and out of it the business was trans- 
ferred in 1857 to Messrs. Woods, Parker & Co., who have been 
consistently represented in Sunderland since and without providing 
the public with any sensations. 



In 1832 there was an attempt to float a new Bank in Sunder- 
land, to be called the '' Wear Joint Stock Banking Company/' 
with a capital of £1,000,000, but was not successful. 

The most notorious financial institution of the past in Sunder- 
land and the best known (because the most modem) was '' The 
Sunderland Joint Stock Banking- Company," instituted the 22nd 
December, 1836. The Deed of Settlement set forth the capital as 
£100,000, consisting of io,000 shares of £10 each, of which £5 
per share were to be called up. The Directors were Andrew 
White, Thos. Brown, Jun., Dr. Miller, Hugh Panton, John Clay, 
Wm. Kirk, and Richard White. Managing Directors, Hugh 
Panton and Thos. Brown, Jun., with Wm, Curry as Manager, and 
Robert Brown as Solicitor. 

Owing to the religious persuasion of most of the officials the 
Bank was popularly known as the *' Methodist Bank." 

The Bank suspended payment in 1851, and many things be- 
came known. " It was in connection Math this Bank that the 
"forgeries of Sacker were brought to lig^t in 1847. These 
** forgeries' had been going on for a long time and amounted in 
*' the gross to about £50,000 or upwards." 

" It was supposed that they were done principally in financing 
« for a certain colliery that was then being sunk." 

In December, 1851, a series of shareholders' meetings were 
called to dismiss four of the Directors and the Solicitor for 
" negligence and misconduct." 

The investigation disclosed a shocking state of affairs. The 
dismissed officers had been engaged in railway and shipping 
speculations, and, not content with using the funds of the bank 
for these purposes, had also entered on a system of '< kite flying," 
the juggling of bills amounting between 8 March, 1847, and 8 
Sept., 1 85 1, to £99,358 4s. 5d., while the claim of the Bank 
against the Solicitor alone amounted to £29,971 12s. 7d. "The 
liabilities of the Bank were all cleared off by June, 1857." 

Two months prior to the formation of the Sunderland Joint 
Stock Bank (with Andrew White, Mayor, as chainoan) Uie 
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famous "District Bank" was brougfht into existence in Newcastle, 
formed as the '' Northumberland and Durham District Banldng 
Coy.," and known in short as the " Northumberland and Durham 
District Bank." 

It is singular that, while on May 12, 1836, the first general 
meeting* of shareholders took place, presided over by Andrew 
White, esq.. Mayor of Sunderland, on the 28th of the same 
month Andrew White's name appeared on the prospectus of the 
new " Sunderland Bank" as one of the Provisional Committee. 

There is some inconsistency here, as the '^ District Bank" 
from the first intended to come to Sunderland, and parties were 
expected to influence accounts on behalf of the new Bank, while 
Mr. White must do no less for the " Sunderland Bank." The 
"District Bank" started under the fairest auspices. They ac- 
quired the connection of Messrs. Backhouse in Newcastle, Sun- 
derland and South Shields. 

In 1839 they acquired by amalgamation the business of the 
*' Old Bank," Ridley, Bigge & Co., who had been banking since 
1755. Business extended so enormously that they took from 
Richard Grainger the splendid block of property in Grey Street 
now occupied by Messrs. *' Lambton & Co." A guarantee fund 
was raised which in 1847 came to £90^000. 

In this year a " wave of misfortune " came over Newcastle 
Banks, and had it not been for *' timely and judicious assistance *' 
by the Bank of England the " District " would have had to close 
its doors. Instead of taking a scare the Directors of the " District 
Bank" deemed the time opportune to strengthen their capital 
and extend the business. It was agreed to raise the capital to 
£1,200,000 with los. in £ paid up. In order to make the doubtful 
sure, it was determined in 1848 to open an account to meet 
" bad and doubtful debts " and place a portion of the profits to 
credit of same. On the 31st December, 1856^ being the comple- 
tion of its soth year the Bank had assets to the amount of 
£4,214,756 7s. 7d. Their customers required "^ £35,000 in cash 
weekly for coUieiy and other pays." At the annual meeting in 



February, 1857, ^^ Directors reported, ''The business of the 
" Bank during^ the preceding year has fully answered the expec- 
" tations of the Directors and affords a very satisfactory result." 

On Wednesday, a6th November, in the same year the Bank 
closed its doors, causing appalling ruin to "hundreds of families." 

A call was necessary of £35 per share besides £5 lately 
made. In Sunderland it was estimated they had deposits ot 
£400,000. 

The story of this disaster is of too modem a date to carry 
the tale further. The creditors ultimately got 19s. 6d. in the £. 

In or about 1794 the Bank of Messrs. Davison, Bland A Co. 
(now Messrs. Lambton & Co.) of Newcastle appointed a number 
of local agents for the exchange and distribution of their notes. 
The locale of many of these agents was not stated, but it seems 
to me that in the list \>as one '' William Walton," who most 
probably was identical with <' Wm. Walton," Grocer, Low Street, 
Sunderland, a well known and highly important tradesman. This 
would be interesting if corroborated, because there is little doubt 
that the firm was in touch with Sunderland pretty generally 
throughout its honourable career. 

The early days of Banking in Sunderland do not shed a par- 
ticular lustre nor hallowed glow over the fiducial relationship of 
the Banker and the public. In most of the cases under review 
the public came to grief. 

True it was that the political history of the times made it hard 
for the Banker. It was almost an impossibility to maintain liquid 
assets and do a profitable business at one and the same time, yet 
that it was done is evidenced by the traditions of Messrs. J. Back* 
house A Co., in particular. Remove the difficulty of the proper 
proportion of liquid assets to liabilities, with the well known 
quantity of stated panics thrown in, and you find gross mismanage- 
ment with undeniable fraud, accompanied by criminal conspiracies 
and misplaced confidence. The public again and again came to 
the rescue, voluntarily and generously, here and elsewhere, to sup- 
port public credit, only in time to meet with the basest betrayals* 
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No wonder that bank notes were returned quickly in later 
times. I can well imagine the uneasiness of traders obliged to 
take paper currency in exchange, and their sleeplessness, until the 
opening of the Bank in the morning. In many of the failures 
noticed almost every trader of euiy moment held paper at the 
time of the dissolution of the particular Bank. 

Truly our lot has fallen to us in pleasant places. 

With the principles of Banking now reduced to an accurate 
science it would be a matter of grave difficulty to reproduce the 
uncanny times of our forefathers. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT. 



Your Council have pleasure in placing in your hands the 6th 
Annual Report of the Society for the year ending 31st December, 
1905, and in doing* so they can congratulate the members on the 
Society being in a sound and healthy condition. 

The membership of the Society at present stands at 87 as 
against 86 for last year. 

There have joined the Society during the year ten ordinary 
members, while there have been removed from the book nine 
members through resignation, death, and other causes. The fol- 
lowing is a list of members who have joined during the year: — 

Councillor David BelL Mr. William Thackray. 

Mr. J. W. Moncur. Mr. J. S. Barwick. 

Mr. J, W. Fawcett, Darlington. Mr. M. Laverick. 

Mr. George Tawse. Rev. £. S. Sykes. 

Mr. John Dickinson. Dr. T. C. Squance. 

The Society has held during the year eight regular meetings 
and one out-door meeting, most of which have been well attended, 
while there have been held 10 meetings of the Council 

At the regular meetings the following papers have been 
read : — 

** Silksworth and St. Leonard Chapel," by Mr. Jas. Patterson. 

** The Secession Meeting House in Spring Garden Lane and 
some of its Ministers," by Mr. Robt Hyslop. 

" A Critical Enquiry into the Origin and Status of the Free- 
men and Stallingers of Sunderland," in two parts, by Mr. 
Vernon Ritson. 

'* The early Printing Presses of Sunderland," by Mr. George 
Washington Bain. 

" Napoleon and his Circle," by Count Momer. 

" The Early Banking Houses of Sunderland," by Mn George 
Washington Bain. 

The Out-door Meeting this year was held at Hexham, on the 
i6th September, 1905, and was well attended. This meeting 
was rendered particularly pleasant by the kindness of Mn C. C. 



Hodges, of Hexham, who conducted the party over the Abbey 
and other buildings of antiquarian interest in the town, and while 
in the Abbey gave a most interesting address upon its history 
and architecture. 

The Society having been invited to co-operate in the arrange- 
ment of a Conversazione, held in the Subscriptiof^Library on 
the i6th January, 1905, under the auspices of the Sunderland 
Students' Association, it was agreed to do so, and the relics and 
objects of interest in the possession of the Society were lent for 
exhibition at that gathering, which proved of great interest to the 
members and visitors, the Conversazione being a distinct success. 

The Council wish to draw attention to two special items of 
interest among the proceedings of the year. 

The first of these was the visit which several members of the 
Council paid to Silksworth Hall, on 12th April, 1905, at the kind 
invitation of Mr. Robert P. Doxford, where the remains of an old 
Tudor Building discovered during the demolition of the Old Hall 
were inspected. Mr. James Patterson read a short account of 
this visit before the Society at the Monthly Meeting held 24th 
October, 1905. 

The other item of special interest was the visit the Sociely 
received from Count Momer, of Stockholm, on the 7th November, 
1905, when there were a large number of visitors present, includ- 
ing many ladies, and when Count Momer exhibited his valuable 
collection of autographs, letters, and documents relating to 
Napoleon and his time and delivered his most interesting address 
already referred to. This meeting will rank as a most pleasant 
innovation and one of the most successful meetings in the history 
of the Society. 

The Society has been very fortunate in being able during the 
year to add the following gifts to its collection : — 

Lithograph of Sunderland Bridge, presented by Aid. Thos. Reed. 

Lithograph of North Sands Shipbuilding Yard, 1S43, presented 
by Messrs. J. L. Thompson & Sons. 

Original Artist's Proofs of the design of the Bede Memorial 
CrosS) presented by Mr. C. C. Hodges, of Hexham. 
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Coloured Photographs of Colours of Sunderland Volunteer In- 
fantry, presented by Mr. James Patterson. 

Two Photographs of Dawden Tower, presented by Mr. W. J. 

Pearson. 
Portrait of late John Candlish, M.P., presented by Mr. Thos. Ray. 

Abstracts of Accounts of County Borough of Sunderland, in 19 
volumes, presented by Mr. C. L. Cummings and Mr. J. 
Haswell Brown, Borough Accountant. 

Portrait of George Hudson, presented by Mr. C. L. Cummings. 

Two Photographs of the Hustings at Sunderland at the Election 
of 1865, presented by Mr. C. L. Cummings. 

A Deed of Conveyance of Land in Sunderland, dated 1633, pre- 
sented by Mr. James Patterson. 

Four Photographs of Old Silksworth Hall, presented by Mr. 
Robert P. Doxford. 

Copy Plan of Old Silksworth, presented by Messrs. W. <fc T. R, 
Milbum. 

During the year the fourth volume of the Society's proceedings 
was published (1903), and it is anticipated that the volume for 
1904 will be ready early in the present year. 

The Council wish to emphasise the importance of adding more 
names to the membership list, and trust that every member will 
do his utmost towards the attainment of this object by inducing 
his friends to become members of the Society. 

In concluding this report your Council wish to place on record 
their thanks to those gentlemen who have prepared and read 
papers, or have given or exhibited Antiquarian relics to the 
Society during the year, and to the local press for their reports 
of the meetings, and to all who have in any way promoted the 
interests of the Society. 

The thanks of the Society are also due to the Committee of 
the Subscription Library for their kindness in allowing the Society 
the use of a Cupboard for the preservation of their possessions. 

THOMAS RAY, Chairman. 
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THE EARLY PRINTING PRESSES OF 

SUNDERLAND. 

By G, W. Bain. 

Read nth April, 1905.^ 



The demand for local printing^ does not seem to have been 
of an extensive character in Sunderland, until an unusually late 
date. 

Merchants and writers apparently had their wants freely 
supplied in Newcastle, and no local man cared to exhibit the 
temerity of starting- a press. The whole community appears 
to have been infected solely with the fever of ship and coal- 
owning- and their allied trades, and no one presumed to depart 
from the settled industries of the borough. Evidently, a con- 
sequence of this was that there was a suppression of natural 
and native talent. How fortunately we escaped the infliction 
is evidenced later on, as you will be able to judge, for the 
reading public of Sunderland had to ring the changes on 
poetical frag-ments, memoirs, services, remonstrances, princi- 
ples of grammar, or spontaneous elegies. If there was 
anything livelier your grandfathers burnt it and left no remnant 
behind to inspire our good friend Samuel Turner and enable 
him to contribute still another ''Mite for the Treasury."! 

The credit (if there was any) of establishing the first press in 
Sunderland is generally attributed to a stranger, and then 
rather to accident than intention, because the proprietor came 
to the town as a mathematician and schoolmaster and had not 
been previously connected with the ''mysterie" of printing-. 

* This paper was held over from volume VL — Ed. 
t See vol. V, page 66.— Ed. 



There was no doubt in the mind of Garbutt when he wrote 
his History, that Rowland Wetherald set up the first press, and 
Garbutt lived too near the period of Wetherald to be in doubt on 
the matter. And althoug^h we have only one book to note from 
this first press, the compilers of the famous Thomas Bell's 
library sale catalogue remark upon it that it <'was one of the 
earliest books printed at Sunderland." There is a general 
impression that this little book entitled 'The World to Come ; 
the Glories of Heaven and the Terrors of Hell, lively displayed 
under the similitude of a Vision/' and issued in 177 1 by G. L. 
was our first printed book. This may or may not have been 
the case, but any evidence to the contrary (there is some, no 
doubt, existing) is at present weak and requires strengthening. 
The time to discuss it must be reserved for its proper place in 
"The early literature of Sunderland." 

Wetherald was a native of Great Salkeld in Cumberland ; and 
as for his origin and career, are they not written in the chron- 
icles of Garbutt, Sykes, and Hill ? In his chef tTcsuvre, " The 
Perpetual Calculator," published in Newcastle in 1760 by 
Thompson & Co., Wetherald is described on the title-page as 
^'Philomath," a phrase which if used to-day would not be intended 
to set a man at ease with the world.^ Wetherald appears to 
have been urged into the printing business, possibly by a want 
of success in his own profession which was very much encroached 
upon in Sunderland by the local clergy and others. No doubt 
he had made friends, as years later, his grand-daughter was 
married to a son of Mr. Wright, solicitor. 

Mr. Hill in his brief sketch of Wetherald's life says : 'There is 
nothing to show, however, that he was actually engaged in print- 
ing himself." I scarcely know how to interpret this comment, as 
the above book is in evidence. Mr. Hill may mean that 
Wetherald was not an operative printer. 



* Wetherald was not alone in the use of it ; it appeared to be the assnmed 
title of any teacher of mathematics for I came across an advertisement in the "New 
castle Courant" of 1724 setting out the mathematical course taneht by Robert 
Sowerby, «ThUomath," of "Bernard Castle." 



Of course Wetherald, as we have seen, was a schoolmaster to 
profession, bnt he was a man of so many parts that he might also 
engage in printing, and I believe he was actually so engaged. 
It is evident from Garbutt's account that he was more of a 
stationer's than a bookseller's printer and hence the absence of 
record. I take it that the jobbing printing that he did, would not 
at that time call largely for the skill of a book printer. He 
appears not to have deserved the lines placed (perhaps innocently) 
on the flyleaf of his masterpiece in my possession : — 

''That man hath perfect foolishness 

" Who waits not on his trade 

''Who spends his time with idle folks 

'* And lyes long on his bed. 

"He shall be like a cherrie tree 

"Placed on a sandy field 

" Which having neither sun nor sap 

" No fruit at all doth yield. 

" But he who waiteth on his trade 

"With steady care alway 

" Shall flourish like an olive branch 

" In the sweet month of May. 

** Lo 1 thus the honest careful man 

" Shan be with success crown'd 

" While lazy, idle folks must sink 

" And deep in debt be drown'd I " 

So chary were the inhabitants of Sunderland in supporting 
the novel institution that they let Wetherald's type and material 
be taken away to South Shields by Wm. Hallgarth in 1797. The 
price of seventy guineas was received for it, and it took two 
instalments to pay even this 1 

In point of sequence the name of James Graham comes next — 
a name that is deservedly associated with the antient literati 
of Sunderland — a name redolent of the days of Dr. Johnson^ust 
mch an old time bookseller as would have been intimate with 
Boswell, deferential to Johnson, proud to know Goldsmith (as 



most probably he had such opportunity) and dumb before 
Lord Chesterfield. One can well imagine the respectful grace 
with which he exposed the contents of his last London parcel, 
which his man had hastily brought from the mail just set down 
at the Golden Lion, to Justice Ettrick, Rector Hampson, Parson 
Stephenson, Dr. Brown, Sir Cuthbert Sharp, or Friend Ogden — 
dilating on the last edition of the "Deserted Village," the 
Memoirs of the recently deceased Lord Chatham, or a new 
corrected Prayer book — courteously partaking of a pinch of 
Justice Ettrick's rappee (a favour not offered round the company !) 
and, obligingly offering a chair to Miss Maude, of Sunniside, who 
had called to select a new library addition, and to whose assistance 
ran the three lively Miss Grahams who had been watching for 
a chance from a wee window ; or gratefully picking up the small 
fee exacted by Justice Ettrick for swearing an affidavit but 
allowed to Graham as a perquisite for his respect and civility 1 
Justice Ettrick was never known to excuse his fee or to put it into 
his own pocket 

One can be pardoned for lingering over these good old 
days when the sword was giving way to the walking stick, the 
people were giving way to education and the income tax — 
crowned heads were giving way to Napoleon and the demo- 
cracy—old methods of manufacturing to new, and the concep- 
tions of Mother Shipton were being realized. 

James Graham had his shop in the High Street at No. 185. 
He came to Sunderland from Alnwick, as a young man, and 
ploddingly made his way in the town before he ventured to 
establish his own home. 

His first wife was from York. She died 28 Nov., 1772. His 
second wife he married on Aug. 5, 1775. She was the daughter 
of Mr. John Young, a sailmaker and ship chandler of Sun- 
derland. Mr. Graham owned, as part of his second wife's dower, 
the shop in which he so long conducted his business, and he let 
off one half of the frontage to his tenant Richard Markham, the 
well known mercer. 



On Mr. T. Wetherald's retirement from his father's printing 
business in Maude's Lane in 1797, Mr. Graham removed his 
printing department to these premises, as appears from the 
rate book of 1798 — and as only the type and materials were sent 
to Shields, Graham most likely took over the press. 

The first book from Graham's press that I have a note of was 
published in 1783, viz: a poem on **The Village of Whitburn," 
and up to 18 14 his work is frequently met with. 

In addition to those issued from his own press his name 
frequently occurs on London printed books as agent. 

Almost contemporaneous with James Graham was Thomas 
Reed, whose press is said to have begun in 1782. Unlike any 
of his predecessors, he was brought up to the printing business, 
and is said by Mr. Moore to have served his articles with Rowland 
Wetherald. Son of a well known local shipowner he made an 
excellent start and maintained a family reputation which lasts 
to this day. His is the only press of the period that has 
preserved a successful continuation up to our time. 

He first started in the High Street about the site of the 
present Custom House, in a house owned by Gilbert Steel, then 
removed to the foot of Church Street. Afterwards the firm took 
Graham's old shop facing the end of Grey Street and finally 
their present premises in High Street, Bishopwearmouth. 

The original Thomas Reed, the printer, suffered a severe 
reverse on the failure of Cooke's Bank and lost a sum of money 
which in those days was tantamount to a fortune. Earlier in his 
career, in the yean 803, he was one of the signatories guaranteeing 
the credit of Goodchild, Jackson ft Company's •The Wear Bank" 
in the time of its peril, when an alarming panic had arisen in the 
banking world. 

Mr. Reed was a vestryman of Sunderland and a volunteer 
in the Roker Battery. He would cut a quaint figure if he 
appeared to-day with his old world Georgian dress, three- 
cornered hat and powdered hair tied in its pigtail. 



A small part of the firm's profit disappeared annually In the 
cost of powder for the hair. An Act of Parliament, dated iSio, 
provided that "Every person who shall have used or worn any hair 
powder within the period limited by this Act . . . . £i 3s. 6d." 

Formerly, in 1798, the fee was a little cheaper, as evidenced 
by the entry in the cash book of Mr. Wright, solicitor, April 5, 
1798, <<Two hair powder certificates for Mr. John and Mr. 
Joseph £2 as. od." 

Mr. Reed was also a shareholder in the first Sunderland and 
Duriiam Railway. So methodical was he, that people on the 
look out, set their watches by him, as he passed to dimier. 
He took his son into partnership in the year 1817 when the 
firm became T. Reed and Son, and so ran up to 1840. 

The son was elected to the first town council and at 
once elevated to the aldermanic bench, and with Alderman 
Spoor presided over the destinies of east ward. 

The grandson (Mr.Thomas Reed) following his father's worthy 
example, is an alderman and magistrate for the borough, and 
chairman of the Parks committee. 

The press of Mr. Reed was very much used by prolific 
divinity writers such as the Reverends Baillie, Hampson, 
Stephenson, Crray, Dr. Gray, Kennicott, and Ettrick, of all 
whom it may be said *«Their works do follow them." 

Little, if anything, is known of the press of ''Dobson, Printer, 
Sunderland." His name, as given, figures at the bottom of some 
theatrical bills fix>m 1799 to 1803 but I have not met with it 
elsewhere except in a pamphlet in 1796 which he printed 
for A. Suter.^ 

The earliest date that I can ascribe to the press of Summers 
and Young is 1803. It was patronized for about 10 years by 

* It is said tlwt Dobson putLy succeeded to the goodwiU of Wetheimid but 
as we ha^e seen, he did not get the press or fitments. 

Mr. J. J. Kitts informs me that Dobson was associated with the new Sob- 
scription Library, possiblj as bookseller and librarian; and the fibraiy at one time 
was located above his shop. 



such well known local authors as the Revs. Geo. Stephenson 
and Samuel Turner, and the firm also published the catalogue of 
the Sunderland Subscription Library. 

This firm published "The Literary Cabinet*' or " Sunderland 
Miscellany/' and it is exceedingfly interesting to note the situation 
of their printing house as given at the foot of the title page, viz : — 

Sunderland : 
Printed by Summers and Young, opposite the Cross, 
1803. 
The firm appears to have got into difficulties^ for a bill 
receipted in 18 12, was settled for the Assignees by Joseph Tate. 

After this the business was continued by Gowland Summers, 
of George Street in 18 19, after that at 202 High Street, near the 
Exchange, and afterwards at Holmes' Lane in 1827. 

I have no information as to the personality of the firm but it 
is interesting to note that James Graham married a Miss Young, 
and there may have been some relationship to the second 
partner. I have no reason to believe that the historian Summers 
was related to the first named partner in the firm. 

Possibly the most interesting member of the early printing 
fraternity was George Garbutt. Coming to the town a stranger 
in 1812, he set up his press and was at work in 181 3 with a 
capital of £1,600. Along with his printing and stationery 
business he ran a library for the public service, a catalogue of 
which he issued in 181 3. His press was supported by the 
famous Stanfield, Samuel Turner, Dr. Clanny, Rev. P. Wilcock, 
Sir Cutht>ert Sharp, and Dr. Gray. He will ever be famous in 
Sunderland, and his name will never cease to be associated with 
the town as its first historian. 

His magnum opus on its merits, does not recommend itself 
nor is it of serious use to the student, but it contains matter that 
is useful for the desk and saves fiirther reference. No doubt his 
task was one of infinite difficulty and one wonders how he found 
time to do it. Whether he received a suitable reward for his 
industry is another matter. 

Garbutt was not only a printer, but following a common 
practice of his time, a shipowner as well, and it was through this 
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departure In his business that he came to s^rief. On his ship 
«« VesU" alone, he lost £1440 6s. sd. so that in 1825 he found 
himself in a straightened position. Not being able to meet a 
bill of Messrs. Longman k Co., he was compelled to call his 
creditors together. His trade debts amounted to £1405 7s. od. 
and borrowed money £1387 is. od. The assets altogether 
associated with his printing business showed a deficiency of 
£773 14s. 7d. The creditors made him a bankrupt and poor 
Garbutt was lodged in Durham jail. In 1826 he published 
a bitter "complaint" concerning the treatment he had received. 
He appears to have re-started and got well under way again 
after this date and was printing in 1847 — ^^^ Cuthbert Sharp 
remaining his friend. 

He was for some time librarian to the Subscription Library 
and had his shop under the Library on the left-hand side going 
in, most likely the same shop as was subsequently occupied by Miss 
Weatherbum. 

The Library was at this time situated in High Street, in part of 
the premises now (1905) occupied by the Liverpool House 
drapery establishment 

That well known theological work by the Rev. William Law, 
A.M., entitled " A Serious Call," was reproduced at the press of 
G. Thompson, foot of Covent Garden Street, in the year 1814. 
This is the first work I have met with by Thompson and it 
is rather an ambitious venture, being 477 pages, octavo. He 
promoted in the following year the " Sunderland Literary Mis- 
cellany." He was patronized by Geo. Wilson Meadley but his 
press does not appear to have been extensively used. On the 
13th and 14th May, 1819, the contents of his shop were put to 
the hammer. 

The Rev. B. Kennicott about this time extended his patron- 
age to a printer in the High Street called T. Rae, whose first 
publications appear to have been in the year 18 17. Beyond 
Mr. Kennicott's support I have not t>een able to trace much else. 
Whether or not T. Rae was a relation of W. Rae who had 
the important academy in Monkwearmouth, I cannot tell, but 
may have gained Mr. Kennicott's patronage in this way. He 



did a considerable amount of work for auctioneers, and from his 
advertisements of the period appears to have done more in 
stationery than in letterpress work^ 

Beyond an occasional theatrical or commercial document 
from and about 1814 there is no more evidence of the press of 
P. Kidd of Mark Quay in Low St. He did some work for the 
Bishopwearmouth Association for Prosecuting Felons. He 
described himself as ''Printer and Chartseller, 18 14." 

The first Monkwearmouth press was inaugurated by Robert 
Graydon about 1 817 at Wear Street, in the " Shore" township. 
He had a little pamphlet to print in that year connectcsd with 
the Meadley controversy and he was long and well employed in 
parish and commercial printing. He appears to have thriven, 
for there is evidence of his being a property owner in 1824 and 
working his press as late as 1856. 

In 1 8 19 the name of Thos. Hodge first appears as at 37 High 
Street adjoining the Golden Lion. He was well employed by 
Roxby, the manager of the theatre in the printing of the play- 
house literature. He was doing well in 1822 and had developed 
a good stationery business, and in addition sold "genuine patent 
medicines." He printed a great deal in the year 1824 and issued 
a little pamphlet on his own account, ''Translation of the Charter 
granted by Bishop Morton." 

One of the curiosities of the early press is the booklet 
entitled "Some account of Edward Browne," and issued in 1821. 
It was for private circulation and evidently intended for the 
especial use of the Society of Friends. I expect that it was 
intended as a warning to the young and an exemplification of 
discipline to those who erred through lofty ambition. In order 
to keep the booklet private, as was intended, the author 
"Jonathan Richardson," printed it himself. 

* An advertisement bill I have seen, runs ;— '•T. Rae, Bookseller and Printer, 
High Street, 1818— Writing papers made by best makers in Bath and Kent, 
common ad. and best Pott paper, excellent ^et black ink for attorneys, ledgers, &c., 
with elastic backs, bookbinding with or without landscape edges ; flowers, land* 
scapes and music lent out to copy.'* 
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Mr. Jonathan Richankon was the well-known manager of the 
unfortunate District Bank. He was descended from the Richardsoas 
of Queen Street, Bishopwearmouth. How he acquired t)rpe and 
the skill to set it, will possibly never be known, and this little work 
is the only thing I know of, from his private press. 

The first printer who claimed Bishopwearmouth as his place 
of publication was Henry John Dixon, about 1822. His place of 
business was at the comer of John Street and High Street, and he 
was not long before he got plenty of work as bookseller, 
bookbinder, stationer, and printer. He seems to have immedi- 
ately got the parish work and some of the Wear Commissioners', 
but nothing of great importance in the book line until the 
thirties.^ His press was at work to the middle of the century. 

A most tasteful and elaborate handbill of foolscap size issued 
in 1824 announced "a new printing office at No. 5 George Street, 
Sunderland, by John Turner, Printer, Bookseller, Bookbinder, 
and Stationer." Certainly the public was well catered for in his 
catalogue of stock in trade. It is not surprising that the best 
customer John Turner had, for the short time his press ran, was 
his father, the Rev. Samuel Turner. His first pamphlet recounted 
the death of his sister Mary Ann in 1824, on the 4th May, aged 
16 years. Little did he dream that in the following May the shroud 
would be wrapt around himself, but so it happened, for John 
Turner, aged 23 '* entered into rest" on Monday morning May 23, 
1825, and through the instrumentality of his heart-broken father 
professed himself a disciple of Jesus Christ The irony of the 
painful situation, and it forms a unique position in the printing 
wcH'ld in Sunderland, was that the Rev. Samuel Turner himself 
succeeded his son and ''printed and sold" the sermon preacJied 
on the occasion of his son's death in 1825. I think the Rev. 
Samuel Turner kept the business going until about 1827 when he 
took [Thomas] Marwood into partnership under the style of 
Turner and Marwood and all Mr. Turner's own publications 
were hereafter printed by this press. Eventually Marwood, suc- 

* In an advertisement of i S22 he annoaaces that he hat jott began the priating 
of bills, cards, circulars and other smaU matters. 
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ceeded to the business and continued the press as Thomas 
Marwood A Co., from 1831. 

The plaintive statement I have referred to, as being- made by 
George Garbutt in 1826, was printed in pamphlet form by W. 
Robson, High Street. This is the only work that I have found 
with this name attached as printer, and I conjecture that W. 
Robson was probably a workman or apprentice of Garbutt and 
kept the connection together until Garbutt resumed his business, 
by the aid of his friends. 

The press of Edward Smith was started in or about 1827 *t 
46 High Street. Shortly afterwards, he either removed or the 
number was changed to 187 High Street. He appears to have 
been a scholastic and commercial printer and his press was still 
going in 1856 as '*E. Smith A Son." Sir Cuthbert Sharp gave him 
a little volume of poems to print in 1828 and he printed an 
arithmetic in 2 vols, for Robert Lawson, of Hetton-le-Hole. 

Several new men commenced in 1830 ; one whose name is 
well known was James S. Burnett, Coronation Street. At his 
press was printed the uncommon and rare ''History of the 
Town and Port of Sunderland and the Parishes of Bishopwear- 
mouth and Monkwearmouth, 1830, by James Burnett." In the 
following year, by the same author, at the press of Thomas 
Marwood & Co., followed the first locally printed Directory of 
Sunderland, a little book that is exceedingly rare, historical and 
interesting. The printer and author are not, I think, identical 
persons. 

Thomas Robson followed in this year, in so far as his press 
was concerned. His business was actually established in Nile 
Street in 1808 and was principally that of a stationer, to which 
was added engraving, in which art he made for himself a great 
name. Mr. Robson also won great honour as the author 
of "The History of Heraldry," which was printed for him 
by Turner and Marwood in 1830, as well as his great edition, 
in 3 volumes, of "The British Herald," which followed later, a 
most costly and erudite work, which is accepted as a standard 



authority. The celebrated Armytagfe, the engraver, served his 
apprenticeship with Robson, as did many others. It is said that 
Robson was oifered knighthood by William IV. for his works' 
sake but he refused it on account of expense. No master could 
have taken a more benevolent interest in his apprentices. He is 
spoken of to this day as being a diligent, patient, and courteous 
master. Mr. Robson came, I think, from Morpeth or its neigh- 
bourhood, and was a tutor to Sir John Swinburne, of Capheaton. 
He suffered from defective vision, having had an accident 
to his right eye. Practically, he never did type work himself, 
but sent it out to be done on his account. Mr. Robson's business 
is still kept going by his apprentice and successor, Mr. Robt 
YoulL 

The last of the printers to be noted up to my allotted date, is 
Wm. Gracie, 12 Church Street, Sunderland. I have not yet 
come across a production from his press, but in a handbill dated 
Sep. 20, 1830, he <*informs the public that he has begun business 
as a Printer, Publisher, Bookseller, and Bookbinder." He says 
that : '' The extensive assortment of Printing materials are entirely 
''new (including many valuable Orientals) and while to Authors 
"and advertizers they offer an almost unbounded variety, have 
"all been selected with the greatest attention, from the most 
''Modern Specimens of celebrated Letter-Founders. Several 
"new and valuable Publications are now in progress, embellished 
"with elegant Engravings on steel, <&c." 

As a last expedient to catch trade he announces his intendon 
of "Publishing the 'Sunderland Journal' as soon as he receives 
the neccessary support" He is described in 183 1 as having the 
" Gazette Office." Did he change the name of his paper ? 

The first bookbinder I have a note of, was Nathaniel Thome 
in 1794, followed by Thos* Herron at 29 Spring Garden Lane 
in 1827 and Walton Wetherald, Sussex Street, in 1847. 
The last would be a grandson of Rowland Wetherald, his 
father having married a daughter of George Walton, accounting 
for his Christian name. 



THE MEMORIAL STONE, SUPPOSED TO BE THAT 

OF TIDFIRTH, THE LAST BISHOP 

OF HEXHAM. 

Bt Charues Cluunt Hodgxs.^ 
Read on 9th January, 1906. 



The occurrence of an inscription in runes, however brief 
it may be, is always a matter of antiquarian and epigraphic 
interest, if not of special historical value. That under our notice 
has strong claims upon us, on historical grounds, for there can 
be little doubt that it is the actual memorial stone of a Saxon 
bishop, and one who was the last to rule over the See of Hexham 
in that capacity. 

The See of Hexham, or Hagustaldt, as it was designated 
in prae-conquest days, had its origin under the great St Wilfrid 
in 674, and became the seat of a bishopric about 681. With the 
trials of Wilfrid during his stormy years, or with his peaceful 
old age and death in 709, we are not directly concerned in this 
connection, beyond the circumstance that he ranked as one of 
the twelve bishops of the See and the most conspicuous of them. 

Of Tidfirth we know practically nothing. The late Canon 
James Raine in his preface to the first volume of "The 
Priory of Hexham"* says : "Tidfirth or Tilferd was the 
"last bishop of Hexham. Prior Richard says, that 
"it is not known when or how long he ruled the See ; 
"but from evidence, which that historian himself 
"supplies, Tidfirth could not have been at Hexham after 
"the year 821 or 822. There was a tradition that he died 
"on his way to Rome. Singularly enough, in the Saxon 

* of Hexham. Mr. Hodges was the architect of the Bede Memorial Cross 
at Roker.-*Ed. 

(a) Surtees' Sodety, voL slir., p. 39. 
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"cemetery of the monks at Wearmouth, at a short 
"distance from the sea, there was recently discovered 
"the peculiar stone of which there is an engraving 
"opposite. It is, perhaps, some portion of a cross, and 
"the solitary word Ttdfirth, in Runic characters, carries us 
"back at once to the bishop of Hexham. There is 
''nothing to connect this memorial with him, save the 
"name ; but we must remember that he would take ship 
"at the mouth of the Wear ; and he would not do that 
"without visiting Benedict Biscop's monastery, which 
"was within his own diocese. This is curious, when we 
"associate the discovery with Prior Richard's mention of 
"the proposed journey to Rome, which death shortened 
"or prevented. The name of Tidfirth, however, in one 
"form or another is not an uncommon one, and it may 
"be seen in the Durham Book of Life." 



It may be argued that this is an insufficient basis for 
actually identifying this stone as the actual memorial of bishop 
Tidfirth ; but the presumption is a very strong one. The 
tradition recorded by Prior Richard could not have been an 
invention of his time ; and what is more probable than that a 
deposed bishop should set out on a journey to Rome, and what 
more natural than that he should choose Monkwearmouth as his 
port of embarkation, where he was to bid farewell to his 
country ; for you are all aware that the sister monasteries on 
the Tyne and the Weai^ were contemporaries of Wilfrid's great 
church at Hexham, and would offer a ready welcome to a 
Hexham prelate. What more natural than that he should tarry 
there awhile ere he took his final departure ? There rises in 
our imagination a pathetic scene of Tidfirth on his death-bed in 
the monastery, in the arms of the friendly monks, giving his 
last directions, as Bede did at Jarrow, ere he closed his eyes in 
death. We can readily conceive his erstwhile friends laying him 
in their own cemetery, and erecting this humble memorial as a 
tribute to his memory, and as a reminder of an incident which 
would linger long in their minds. 




THE SHAFT OF TIDFIRTH'S CROSS 
(Front). 




THE SHAFT OF TIDFIRTH'S CROSS 
(Back). 
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Turning from these reflections to consider the stone itself, we 
are struck with its unusual form and proportions, more suggest- 
ive of a pyramid than of a cross. The four sides are fortunately 
undamaged as far as their surfaces go. The two ends are 
broken. It therefore follows that in its original state the 
memorial was of no greater width or thickness ; but was longer 
in either direction. It was clearly intended to stand upright, 
and as one side exhibits a plain cross in relief, it must on general 
grounds be regarded as a Christian memorial. Thus it follows 
that its upper termination was a cross of some form. The 
missing portion, which formed the lower extremity was no doubt 
an expansion, left plain for partial insertion into the ground. 

Some years ago I examined a collection of prae-conquest 
crosses and broken fragments, in St. John's Church, Chester. 
Amongst these is a cross complete, and the heads and parts of 
the shafts of two others, of exactly the same proportions as 
that under consideration. They have a similar pronounced 
taper at the sides, and the length of the ornamented portion of 
the shaft of the complete cross is only two inches longer than 
the remaining portion of Tidiirth's cross shaft. The total length 
would therefore be about four feet, and the head would be 
either of the Anglian type, the more usual in the Northumbrian 
area, or of the Celtic form, with the interrupted circle connecting 
the arms. 

The details of the ornamentation are simple and curious. 
The side containing the runes has, in its lower part, two human 
figures, with raised arms, holding a square object with an open 
centre, possibly a canopy over a cross, which is shown in relief; 
above is a small sunk panel on the area of which the runes are 
inctsed.^ These are of the northern type and are perfectly 
dbtinct Above is some ftirther detail, the character of which 
is lost, through the stone being broken at the top. The other 

(b) A smaU panel of simibu: proportions occurs on the cross shaft at 
HawLwdl with the hiscription : — 

HAEC EST 
CRVX 3C 
JACOBI 
This is the cross of the Holy James. 

Bp« Browne C^itvirsi^n 0ftki Hiftan^^ p. 216, 
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side has a single human figure, represented as carrying some 
burden in each hand, which if the drawing of the legs be taken 
as any indication, seem to be of considerable weight At the 
sides are two long objects, with square projections. Do these 
represent the posts of a timber building or a doorway ? The 
two narrow sides are plainly grooved, and unlike the St. John's, 
Chester, examples are without ornament 

Judging from a comparison with a large number of pra&- 
conquest carved stones, of various dates, and in many dififerent 
localities, there is every reason 'to suppose that this example 
belongs to the gth century. The whole appearance indicates 
the weak and decadent condition of an art which had long past 
its zenith ; and is in striking contrast with the beautiful specimens 
of the same art at an earlier period which are so eulogistically 
described by Bishop Browne, in his valuable account of the 
church at Monkwearmouth. 

The stone is said to have been found in the year 1834, at a 
depth of about 20 feet from the surface, and on the site of the 
monastic cemetery attached to St Peter's church, i.e., on the 
south side of the chancel or choir. About 1863 it passed into 
the possession of the Rev. Canon Greenwell of Durham, and 
was by him presented to the British Museum. 

However much we may regret its alienation from the church 
with which it is associated ; we should, as antiquaries, be truly 
thankful that the ever vigilant eye of our greatest northern 
archaeologist not only recognised the importance of this stone, 
and secured it, and with commendable patriotism handed it over 
to the custody of those in charge of our national collection of 
antiquities. At that time the valuable and important collection 
of prae-conquest sculptured stones, in the Cathedral Library at 
Durham, the finest and largest in Britain, and probably in 
Europe,' had not then been begun, or there is no doubt that this 
stone would have remained in the county in which it was 
wrought, and added one more example to that long and highly 
interesting series of similar memorials, which I commend to you 
as well worth your notice and careful study. 
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THE PRIORY OF FINCHALE.* 
By Jamxs Pattbkson. 
Read on 13th March, 1906. 



The earliest mention of Finchale is in a statement made by 
Symeon of Durham, that : '' On the third of the Kalends of 
November, 765, Ethelwald Moll, King of the Northumbrians, 
ceased to reign at Wincanhaela.* " This is generally accepted 
as meaning Finchale, although Boyle throws some doubt on it. 
But if this supposition is correct, Finchale must have been a place 
of considerable importance, as, 22 years later, a Synod was held 
there, on the fourth of the Nones of September in 787, being 
the third year of Cenwlf. Symeon this time calls it Pincahala. 
In 79S another Synod was held here, and was presided over by 
Archbishop Eanbold II, when the observation of Easter was 
discussed among other subjects. We know what a burning 
question this was in Bede's time, and apparently the controversy 
was still alive 70 years after his death. 

The beautiful Priory of Finchale owes its origin to a humble 
pedlar, the hermit Godric, who about the year 1 100 3 received 
permission from Ranulph Flambard, then Bishop of Durham, 
to reside in the forest of Finchale. His original habitation was 
about a mile above the present site, and remsuns of the Saint's 
cell are still to be ^een in the grass-grown mounds and old walls, 
the place being known as Godric's garth. 

(i) Finchale is a Saxon name. Its orthography in the pages 
of monastic chroniclers is various. It occurs as Fincanheal, Fincanhalth, 
Phinccnhale, and also Finkhaugh. The former part of the name may be derived 
from the loodity having been inhabited by finches, and the latter either from the 
Cymik word heal, hall, which probably originally indicated a stone building ; 
or from the northern word haugh — low-lying flat ground, properly on the border 
of a river beneath higher land, and thus we have the hangh or plain of the finches. 
Gibson's /^if0ale Priory 1848. 

(3) Symeon of Durham (Rolls edition) VoL ii, pages 43, et seq., 51 — ^59. 
Surtees Society Publications Vol. xxix, page aio. 

(j) This year b even by all historians but it cannot be correct. Godric 
died 1x70, and it must be borne m mind that he had been a sailor and, as a pedlar, 
had tcavelled greatly and made pilgrimages. It b much more likely that xiao 
would be correct^ ana even this advanced date would give him 50 years at Finchale* 
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After a temporary sojourn, Godric removed to the peninsula 
now occupied by the ruins, and built himself a coia (hut), and 
subsequently an oratory, CapeUa beaia Maria, and other building 
Many years later, in 1149, he commemorated his deliverance 
from an inundation of the river, by the erection of a larger 
church, which he dedicated to his patron saint, John the Baptist. 
Godric died 117a 

The Prior Alg-ames of Durham had taken possession of 
Godric's first site, and had removed with him to the present one, 
when the hermitage itself with the land appertaining to it, and 
the fishing rights, were granted by the Bishop to the prior and 
convent of Durham, with the proviso that Godric had to be their 
tenant for life. Succeeding tenants were to be appointed by the 
convent, with the right of removing them '^without contradiction 
from anybody." 

In addition to appointing the prior of Finchale, the prior and 
monks of Durham abo appointed the sub-prior, the cellarer, 
and also named the monks who had to go there. 

After Godric's death, two monks, Henry and Reginald (the 
latter Godric's biographer), were placed in charge of the 
hermitage, which appointment was ratified by Bishop Pudsey, 
who confirmed the monks in the possession and rights conceded 
to them by his predecessor. In the ^'Rites of Durham" it is 
stated ; 'lie also founded the priory of Finklay in honour of St. 
Godricke the hermit "4 

About 10 years after the death of Godric, Henry Pudsey (or 
de Puteaco), the son of Bishop Pudsey, became possessed of 
Wmgate and Little Haswell. The title deed of AAHngate is 
dated on the Feast of All Saints, November ist, 1180. Here 
Henry proposed to found a convent and to dedicate it to St 
Mary of Haswell (or Hessewell), devoting the estates to the 
support of Augustinian canons whom he brought *from Guis* 
borough, in Yorkshire. But there is no trace of any building^ 
having been commenced, for Henry appears to have changed 
his mind and proposed to build at Baxtanford (Bakestaneford) 

(4) Sttrteet Society Pablicitionib Vol. xt« page 63. 
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on the Browney, near Wolsingham, a place particularly well 
suited for the purpose. The name is now corrupted into 
Baxterwood. Here was started the ''new place on the Brun, 
to be dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin." Bishop Pudsey 
confirmed his son's transfer, donations came in, the canons 
arrived from Guisborough, with their Prior Stephen at their 
head, and everything seemed flourishing, when all was suddenly 
stopped by the Convent of Durham. 

Difficulties ensued as the Benedictine Convent felt its interests 
likely to be injured by its new neighbour. Arbitrators were 
called in, Alexander, Cistercian Abbot of Meaux; Augustine, 
Prior of Newbrough ; and Reginald, Precentor of York, with 
the result that Stephen surrendered everything "of his own free 
will and for ever," swearing on the Gospels to deliver up the 
title deeds. But in spite of this solemn oath, there was much 
trouble before the matter was settled, as Stephen sought to 
evade his oath, by merely ''looking at the Gospels instead of 
touching the book" at the time of his oath. On May 2nd, 1 198, 
the Pope instituted a trial, appointing as delegates the Abbots 
of Newminster (near Morpeth) and Alnwick, and the Prior of 
Tynemouth. The result of this trial was that Stephen was 
excommunicated as a perjurer until he gave up the title deeds 
and made amends. This severe sentence brought him to repent- 
ance, for that he gave up the title deeds is evident, as they are 
now in the possession of the Chapter of Durham and are all 
that is left of the attempt to found a religious house at Baxtan- 
ford. The final agreement between the convents of Guisborough 
and Durham, by which the former received as compensation, 
lands in other parts of the country, was ratified' by Pope 
Innocent III, on the 22nd April, 1201. 

It is an ill wind that blows no one any good, and Henry 
Podsey, forced to abandon his schemes at Haswell, transferred 
his gift to "The Durham Monks, serving God and the Blessed 
Mary, and St. Godricke at Finghale" ; that they might be able 
to assist strangers and the poor of Christ; maintaining the 
service of God for the welfare of his own soul, and for the 
salvation of the soute' of his father and mother. He claimed the 
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right, as founder, of appointing the Superiors and chose in 1196^ 
Thomas the sacrist, of Durham, as first Prior, but afterwards 
renounced this right in favour of the priors of Durham. 

Owing to the tomb of Godric becoming an object of vener- 
ation and pilgrimage, the monks were now sorely beset to 
entertain the numerous pilgrims who flocked to Finchale. So 
this gift of Pudsey's was most opportune, and preparations 
were at once made to build something more substantial and 
more commodious than the small oratory and lodgings already 
existing. Godric's first Norman church was swept away, his 
chapel, containing his tomb, alone being preserved. It was in 
1241, 45 years after settling at Finchale, that the resolution 
to rebuild the church was formed, and indulgences were issued 
to raise money for this purpose. 

The building was commenced in 1242, the work proceeded 
very slowly — ^slowly, because the worii was good and beautiful ; 
slowly too, owing to lack of funds. We know that collectors 
were busy in 1241, and 20 years later appeals were still beuig 
made. In 1248 ''begging" sermons were preached on three 
consecutive Sundays in every church in the Diocese in aid of the 
building fund. 

This church was small, and cruciform in shape. At the 
crossing place were four pillars, disproportionally heavy and 
dwarfed, supporting the tower, on which, according to an illus- 
tration in Dugdale's Afofuu^icom, published in 1655, was a short 
octagonal spire of stone. In the north-west pillar (a very 
unusual position) was a stairway to the roof. The entire length 
of the church was 195 feet and the breadth of choir and nave 
23 feet ; the choir was 88 feet and the nave 75 feet in length. 
The choir was enclosed with high dark walls, along which ran 
the stalls. On the south side was a small door, a private 
entrance for the prior, and near to this are still to be seen the 
remains of a piscina, once beautifully carved but now in a sadly 
mutilated condition. Beneath the glorious east window stood 
the high altar dedicated to John the Baptist This was conse- 
crated' by Gilbert, Bishop of Whitheme, at the same time as 

(S) BoyU fays this was built as late tt 1977— isSS. 
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those of St Cuthbert and St. Mary. There is no doubt that 
this church had aisles running on each side of the choir and 
nave, which were removed at a later period. 

The north transept had three windows at the end, probably 
of the same order as the tall lauicets still to be seen in the east 
wall adjoining. On the east side of this transept was a small 
chapel, subsequently removed. Probably the last portion of the 
church to be built would be the south transept, and it is this 
which is of most interest to us, as it was the chapel of St. Godric 
and on the site of his oratory. A small staircase in this chapel 
gave access from the dormitories above. This portion was not 
finished until 1266 and the great five-light window, above 
Godric's tomb, was then completed. With this, as far as we 
know, the church, which had been so many years in building, was 
at length finished. 

An indulgence was granted in 1242 by the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, in which he stated the monks of Finchale "have 
already begun to build anew (de ncvo) a church to the honour of 
God, of the blessed John the Baptist, and of St Godric." This 
term "anew," seems to show, that this was on the site of Godric's 
first chapel, as is generally thought. 

In 1266 the Bishop of Moray granted an indulgence, '^o the 
maintenance of the light and ornament of the chapel of St 
Godric of Finchale, and to the construction of the window in the 
east side of the said chapel, and of all the windows to be made 
in time to come in the said chapel." The window here alluded 
to is the great five-light window on the east side, beneath which 
stood Godric's shrine, and beneath which the Saint was buried. 

From time to time there have been discussions as to the 
site of the altar to the Virgin, but an entry in the Account 
Rolls seems to me to settle the matter definitively, and beyond all 
doubt. In 1469-70 an entry reads : "paid to Thomas Shaldon 
for glazing a window above the altar of St Mary in the south 
part of the church of Finchale, seventy shillings." 

It is thought that Henry Pudsey was buried here — Leland 
being the authority for this statement The remains of a tall 
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man (Godric, we know, was short) were found here, in 1836^ 
buried in gravel and without a coffin. 

It is fairly certain that the monastic buildings were built at 
the same time as the church, for the style of the architecture is 
the same, and the date about the first half of the thirteenth 
century. But it is impossible to fix any definite order in which 
they were built, by reason of the absence of decoration. From 
time to time alterations and additions were made, as is proved 
by various entries in the Account Rolls preserved at Durham. 

The church apparently remained as now built until about 
the year 1364 when great alterations were made. The reason 
for this is altogether unknown, although it is not a very 
unnatural supposition that the buildings had been more or less 
damaged in one or more of the many raids of the Scots, who, 
in 1306, burned Kepler Hospital, plundered Bearpark in 1314, 
and burned it in 1346, just before they received their notice to 
quit at Neville's Cross. It is therefore not at all likely that 
Finchale escaped, in spite of its secluded situation. But the 
Rev. J. F. Hodgson says "the true reason for the alteration was 
simply the desire to obtain more light, which was most easily 
obtained by this process," t*/., by dispensing, with the aisles 
of choir and nave and the small chapel at the east of the north 
transept. 

Personally, I lean to Mr. Hodgson's view of the matter, and 
am inclined to exonerate the Scots from this vandalism. They 
have quite enough to answer for without this ! The actual date 
of this rebuilding 1364-7 is definitively fixed by the Account 
Rolls where there are entries of payments made to Lord 
Marmaduke de Lumley, for timber and eastland boards for the 
'^building of the church of Finchale." Other payments are such 
as masons and carpenters, John de Binchester for glass ; to the 
smith for '^tanbrods, iron axes for the masons, and for making 
and sharpening picks for the same 69/4^" and so on. There is 
a payment of 13/4, for making windows in the cloisters, made 
to Sir John de Shaftoe. This Shaftoe was a monk, and m 1360 
was the Master of a cell at Monkwearmouth. He was a benefactor 
to Finchale. In the Account Rolls for I368?9 there is an entry. 
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of a gift of £13 from him. Previous to this there were payments 
varying- from 17/- to 32/9, which are entered as ^'procoquina 
sua," "pro soulsilver," "pro moniali sum." The terms, 
"coquina," "soulsilver/' and "moniali" are synonymous and 
mean "the whole or a part of the wages of a retainer or servant, 
originally paid in food but afterwards coummuted for a money 
payment." « 

The quality of the later work either by reason of undue haste 
or for want of money, is very inferior to that of the former. The 
work is rough, and the stone of a different quality and such, 
generally, to make a lover of the beautiful mourn "for the 
spoiling of a church once perfect in its details and of most fair 
proportions.' ' 

The Inventories and Account Rolls of the Priory which have 
been preserved, throw a most interesting light upon the lives of 
the monks living at Finchale. Their number was never large at 
any time ; in 1408, John de Hermingburgh, Prior of Durham, 
fixed the number at nine, four of whom, with the Prior, were 
permanent residents, and four others sent from the mother house 
at Durham, for the benefit of relaxation and rest These Durham 
monks went by turns in parties of four, remaining three weeks. 
Two of the visitors had liberty for recreation on one day, whilst 
the other two attended strictly to choir and other duties. On 
the following day the order was reversed, and so they stayed 
their time, gaining health and strength to return to their more 
monotonous work at Durham. To these Durham monks a change 
to Finchale would indeed be a delightful time of peaceful rest, 
for the beauty of the situation could hardly be surpassed any- 
where. Situated on the banks of the River Wear where its 
stream makes a considerable sweep, thus forming a level 
peninsula, then almost covered with the buildings of the Priory ; 
sheltered on all sides by steep hills, and opposite the lofty 
hanging wood and rocky cliffs of Cocken, a more lovely spot 
could hardly be found. Here a peaceful quiet would reign, 
broken only by the murmuring of the waters, the lowing of the 
cattle, and the usual sounds of a domestic country dwelling. 

(6) BoyW% HisUry of JXurham. • 



Prom the entries in these Aocount Rolls wt can leather some 
idea of how the monks spent their time. Among other duties, 
they had the corn-mill (built in 1374, on the site of the present 
farm-house) to attend to. Some iron clamps, fixed in 1481, 
remain leaded into the stones to tUs day. For these William 
Wodifeld was paid one penny each, and Henry Wallcer fixed 
them. It is but right that the names of two such gt>od workmen 
should be preserved, for who will say after more than five 
centuries wear and tear, that William Wodifeld was overpaid 
at one penny each for making them, or that Henry Walker 
scamped his work ? The remains of the mill-dam can easily be 
seen when the water is low. 

The monks were their own brewers, for in 1406-7 they paud 
*'for work of the plumber over the choir and in the brewhouse 
and for lead bought 43s. 6d." They also kept their own poultry 
for did they not pay <<to John Slater and Robert Andrewson, with 
their servants, for new roof of a house for capons, coclcs and 
hens, and also for work in the corn-mill, graneries, and other 
places at Finchale 38s. 8d," and again in 1466-7 <to John Slater 
and his fellows for a new roof of a bam 22s. They also had a 
taste for honey, as I find a note in 1486-7 "paid for the watling: 
[wickerwork] and new roof of a house for bees 2s. 8d." 

In 1489-90 an entry reads, '^paid to Leonard Hall and his 
servants during the time of this account, working* on the new 
erection of a house for the animals and for pigs, at the west 
gate of Finchale and for the erection of a house for doves 
77s. 4d." I presume the expression ''for the animals and for 
pigs" does not mean that the latter were not animals, but that 
probably stables and cow byres were meant as well as piggeries, 
for we know the stables were near the west gate. 

Animals then, as now, were given to straying, for MtHlliam 
Blyth and Thomas Russell and others were employed in making 
walls about the poundfald [pinfold]. 

We can picture the stately Prior meditating in his garden, 
which was walled round by these same masons, or resting in 
his summer-house, which was made in his garden by Leonard 
Hail and others in 1482-3 for the sum of 9s. lod. 
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"All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy" and the 
monks proved their belief in this old proverb by having a 
recreation or common room. This was a hall in the Priory 
buildings, appropriated to dramatic representations, such as the 
mysteries or miracle plays of the middle ages. In this room, 
the monks and others assembled to hear the minstrels or glee- 
men, who visited them at intervals. In 1464-5, there is an entry : 
"paid to John Andrewson and his fellows working on the roof 
of a chamber called Me Player Chambre,' together with a roof 
of a house within the tenement of Robert Bartram, as well as 
for the pointing and repair of other tenements and houses as 
well as at Pinchale as at Durham 24s." 

The glee-singers were quite a recognised institution at 
religious houses and in the Durham Convent accounts, I find, 
under date 1397-8, "to the singers playing in the Houk,7 before 
the Nativity, 2s. 4d.," and in 138 1-2 "to the singers at 
Beaurepaire 3s. 4d." 

The monks were not content with glee-men for their amuse- 
ments, for in the middle of the fourteenth century they were 
reproved for keeping a pack of hounds ; and a century later 
they had fallen into a naughty habit of wearing linen shirts 
instead of the linsey-woolsey of their order.* 

ConCinual references are made in the accounts of sums 
paid for roofing repairs, which seem to point to bad work 
previously, but I think it is because their own work-people, of 
whom they had many at fixed annual salaries, were unable to do 
the more difficult kind of work and consequently outsiders had 
to be called in. 

The love of ornamentation is shown by such entries as : 
1436-7 — "paid for a picture of the image of St John the Baptist 
13s. 4d/' 1437-8 — "for a picture of the image of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary ids." 1459-60— "to Alice Bird, of Newcastle, for 
new hangings, bought for the decoration of the Hall and 
Chapter-house I2d.," and again "for the Hall only, 28s.," and 
"paid to Richard Baxter for dyeing the same hangings, 23s." 

(7) Probtbly from Hauge the Scandiiuivian for a low lying ftrden. 

(8) Sttrtces Soditf, Vol. S* 
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winter time 2s./' and "Richard Baxter for dyeing* the same 
los." 1463-4— '< paid Wm. Painter, for painting* the new 
tabernacle of the Sacrament and cresting* over the great altar, 
and for two pictured cloths for the same altar, 26s. 8d/' 
1488^9 — <*paid to John Francis, 'sayman/ for the hangings of 
green say, for the hall of Finchale, with carriage of the same 
io8s. 4d/' 1460-1 — "paid for the repair and binding of the 
books in the church, together with the thread, sheep and calf 
skins, and other necessaries bought for the same S^" >4'4-'S — 
"for expenses for the bell of Finchale 66s. 8d." 1484-5— "paid 
for two ropes for the bell 2od." 

Finchale was not a wealthy priory, the income being estimated 
by Speed at £146 19s. 2d., but according to Dugdale it was 
only £122 15s. 3d., at the Dissolution in the time of Henry 
VIII. 

From several charters, we know that the Priory held property 
in Sunderland. The following is one of several mentioned by 
Summers. 

"To all the faithful in Christ, to whom the present writing 
shall come, Peter de Newton, greeting in the Lord. Know ye 
that r have sold, and by the present Charter confirmed to Ralph 
the prior [1233 — 1244] and to the Monks of Finchale, one 
burgage' with croft and buildings, and all its appurtenances, in 
the town of Sunderland ; that is the same which Walter de 
Musewell did sell to me : to have and to hold to the Prior and 
Monks of Finchale and their assigns for ever, with all liberties, 
free customs, and easements pertaining to the said burgage, 
within the borough of Sunderland, and without it, and every- 
where. And that this my sale be of perpetual force, I have 
confirmed the present writing by affixing my seal. Witnesses : 
Galfrid de Ryhope, Hely of Wearmouth, Henry the bailiff of 
Sunderland, Roger son of Hulot, William son of Jordan, 
William Hunting, Bertilot son of John, Robert the carter, 
Alexander son of Elwin, Robert son of Jordan, and others. 

S. Petri de Newtona," 

(9) Buxigage, a tenure whereby a burgess, dtisen, or towasnum could hold 
land for a certain yearly rent. 
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This Charter was confirmed by Ettok de Clowcroft, widow of 
the Walter de Musewell mentioned, who resigned all right to the 
property, which she and her husband ** in his and my great need 
sold to the said Peter." 

Ysoda, formerly wife of Gerard, a servant, gave one burgage : 
Walter Pinchard, of Herrington, in exchange for land at that 
place, gave a toft >* and croft, ^^ 40 feet broad, adjoining the 
enclosed land of the Bishop. 

It is very difficult to identify the position of these lands. We 
have, however, a guide, inasmuch as at the Dissolution, the 
Manor was given to the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

This body held property at the early part of the last century, 
such as the old Custom House, the house No. 129 High Street, once 
the residence of Brass Crosby, who became an Alderman of 
London, and also Ettrick's Garth, near the Long Bank. 

The whole of the rents originally only amounted to lOs. 8d. 
per annum, as stated in the Assize Rent Rolls of 1510 to 1528, 
but at the Dissolution the value had increased to £3 6s. 8d. 
yearly. »• 

Apparently not much attention was paid to the property, for 
in 15 10 an allowance of los., and in later years 8s. and 4s., were 
made for " waste " ; so that with a rent of los. 8d. there was not 
much left, especially as there was an annual charge of 2s. 2d. for 
landmale,^ * to the Bishop. As if this were not bad enough, the 
Account Rolls give a list of arrears, headed by John the Parson 
of Sunderland, 2s. Qd., which apparently, in 1367, was some 12 
years overdue I Whether John the Parson ever paid his debt or 
not, I cannot say. 

A Return to the Privy Council, dated "Auckland, 26 November, 
^S^Sf hy James, Bishop of Durham," says: "The town [1. if. 
Sunderland] is in great decay of buildings and inhabitants, and 
especially the Queen's houses, that belonged to chantries and 
guilds." 



(10) Ahooae. (11) A small close, adjoining a house. 

(12) VsUr EccUsiastUuSt Henry VIII, vol. 5, page 323. 

(13) An annual charge on land, equivalent to the modem ground rent 
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This shows definitely that there were chantries in Sunder- 
land, and these, not unnaturally, 30 years after the Dissolution of 
the monasteries, were in a state of "great decay." If there were 
chantries, why not one belonging to Finchale ? Summers says 
there was '' a chantry dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary in 
Sunderland-near-the-Sea, within the Parish of Wearmouth." I 
cannot tell where he got this extract from. Confirmation may, 
however, be given by the mention of John the Parson, as being 
in arrears of rent to the prior and monks of Finchale, by 
Richard, son of the Chaplain, and by Henry, son of the 
Chaplain, who were both witnesses to charters conveying land to 
Finchale. 

But where was the chapel situated ? If we refer to a pro- 
posed street plan for a town improvement made in 1715, we gather 
a little evidence. It does not concern us why this plan was 
made ; but made it was. On it the present part of High Street, 
below Warren Street, was called ''Chapel Street," and beyond 
that " Chapel Hill." So it is reasonable to suppose that a chapel 
stood on the site of the west comer of the barracks; whether 
this was St. Mary's or not I dare not say. 

Summers tries to find a site for the cemetery, and mentions 
several instances of skeletons being found, but I think these were 
too far apart to have belonged to any one cemetery. 

During these many years of calm and peacefulness, the gates 
of the Priory were ever open to welcome visitors of all classes, 
high or low, but in 1536 they opened to receive two visitors, 
against whom the monks would gladty have closed them had 
they dared. These unwelcome guests were Doctors Legh and 
Layton, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, appointed to suppress 
the monasteries. 

The Suppression Act was passed in March, 1536, but this 
was for the smaller houses only, t.^., those with incomes below 
£200 a year. As we know, Finchale came under this designation. 
According to Stow there were 376 of these houses closed, with 
an average income of a little over £83. 
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The closing of these smaller religious houses would mean the 
loss of a home to about 3,000 monks and nuns, or, if we include 
those dependent for employment upon the monasteries, about 
lO^ooo in all. 

By 1540 practically all the houses, large and small were 
closed, about 3,000 in all, with the estimated number of 8,000 
monks and nuns, or 10 times that number if servants, Ssc,, are 
included. The gold and silver plate seized was valued at £85,000, 
or nearly one million pounds at the present value of money. 

The order for the suppression of Finchale would be read to 
the assembled monks in the Chapter house ; the seal of the priory 
would be formally broken, and some small allowance probably 
made to each one. Tradition says the Finchale monks were 
sent out beggars, as poor as the poor whom they had hitherto 
supported, but this is doubtful, for in some cases, certainly, money 
was given to the expelled monks, and as a rule the head of every 
house was provided for. 

The Commissioners seized the jewels and plate for the crown ; 
the furniture and everything portable was sold, the proceeds 
going to the Augmentation Office. 

With the lead stripped off the roofs, and all timber wherever 
possible removed, it is easy to imagine how quickly the church 
and buildings would decay, and the once prosperous house of 
God become a desolate ruin such as it remains to this day. 

All is now silent ; it is the cfiurch of the dead. 

The sacred tapers' Uf bts are gone. 
Grey moss has clad the altar stone. 
The holy image is o'erthrown, 

The beU has ceased to toll. 
The long ribb'd aisles aie bnrst and shrunk. 
The holy shrines to min sunk. 
Departed is the pious monk, 

God's blessing on his soul ! 

St9(t. 



PRIORS OF FINCHALE. 



(Anthoritiet ooDsalted— ^urtees Society Publications, volttme 31 ; Dogdale'c 
Momasli€0n Amgikamttmi Hotchiitton's ffiO^ry pf DmrkMm% DUUammry tf 
NuHamtd Biegrm^y^ Ac.) 

The dates cannot be considered as conect In all cases, as historians 
frequently oontiadkt each other. 



Thomas ... ... ... ... ... 119& 

Sacrist, of Durham. Appointed by Henry Pudaey. 

JOHW ... ... ... ... .». 

Contemporary with Henry Padsey; mentioned m ttie Gigglesivicic 
Charter. 

Radulphus, or Ralph, t'pe Phil, et Dun. ... circa 120a 

This name is mentioned only by Hutchinson. 

IvAIiPH ••• ».. «.. ••• ... ""^^^ 

Contemporary with Thomas Melsomby, who was Prior of Durham, 
IS33 to >^44- 

RoBSRT Dx Stichil (or Stitchil) ... ... 

Son of a cleric, supposed to be William Scot or de Stichil, Archdeacon of 
Worcester, whose election to Bishopric of Durham was cancelled as 
uncanonical, it not being made "per viam inspimtioncs,'* but 
•« singulariter a singulis." Robert was an insubordinate monk of 
Durham, and was about to apostatise when turned back by a voice 
from the Minster ; he reformed and became studious. Elected Bishop 
of Durham, 30 Sept., 126a Consecrated at Southwell, 13 February, 
ia6i, by Geoffrey de Ludham, Archbishop of York. 

He gave 1,300 acres of land to the monks, but quarrelled with 
them for a slight to his friend, Hugo de Darlington. It was this Hugo 
de Darlington who initiated the ideaof Durham College at Oxford, but 
building operations were not commenced until the time of his successor, 
Richard de Hoton. Trinity College is now on the site of this building. 

In tS74 he attended Council at Lyons, and received permission to 
resign from Gregory X, but died two days after leaving Lyons, 4 Aug., 
1174. He was buried in the Benedictine Monastery of Savigny, his 
heart being conveyed to Durham. 



He founded Greatfaam Hospital in 1273/3, out of the manor of that 
place which had been forfeited by Peter de Montfort after the battle of 
Evesham. The Hospital was originally for 40 poor brethren, and 
sonrived the Reformation, bat in 1610 was reduced to 13, who were 
needy men and stricken in years, 

Robert ds Insula (or Robxrt Halieland) ... 

Bom at Holy Island, of humble parentage, and became a monk at 
Durham ; he was called Robertus de Coquina by Lannoost, so apparently 
held a menial office. 

On his consecration to Finchale, he bestowed the church of Middle- 
ham upon the monks there. 

In May, 1274, attended Council at Lyons as Proctor for Durham ; 
was elected Bishop of Durham 12 Sept., 1274 ; election confirmed 
31 October ; consecrated at York 9 December, 1274. 

In 1276 he published in Willdns' Concilia (vol. ii, poges 28-70) 
ConsHiHiiotus SyndoUs relating to Tithes. In 1277 he quarrelled 
with the King of Scots, and attended at Tweedmouth to substantiate his 
daim, but nothing came of it 

In 1280 he and his Chapter refused to allow of the yisilation of 
William V^ckmalne, Archbishop of York, contending that the latter 
was bound to visit his own Chapter first, and when the Archbishop 
appeared at Durham on 24 June, the gates were closed against him. 
The Archbishop promptly excommunicated him, and laid the diocese 
under an interdict. Bishop Robert visited the Pope to get the matter 
settled, but died at Middleham before it was done, and was buried in the 
Chapter House of Durham. 

He is praised as a defender and enlarger of the liberties of his 
Church. He granted three charters to finchale and left bequeaths to 
the Convent of Durham, and to Cambridge. 

Richard de Eserick ... ... ... ... 

Made his canonical obedience to the Archbishop of York on the Kalends 
of May, 1284, doubtless as Rector of Giggleswick. 

Henry de Tesedals ... ... .•. ... — - 

Name occurs 1295. 

Walter de Swinburne ... ... ..• ... —— 

Gautridus de Buredon ... ... ... 1308. 

Prior of Durham, 1313—1322. 

Richard de Aslasbt ... ... ... ••• 1314 ? 



Adah oi Bottuxb ... ... ... ... 

A Piiptl Bull WW iMtted against tlirae Durham inoiiki» of whom Adam 
was one, lor mpparcaUy ctealing two honei from Flndule. 

HxHRT Ds Staxvord (or Stanford) ... ... 1316. 

Choaoi BSahop of Durham, after death of Rkhard of KelUwe, by mooks of 
the Cathedral in 1316, but through the inftoence of Queen Iiabella, was 
refused by the King, who appointed Louis de Beaumont. This Henry 
was one of the thiee vagabond monks with Adam de Boyvilie above 
named, but at the time of election was described in Kellawe's Rqprter 
as '* a man of nuttnre age^ strict morals, pleasing aspect, and sufficiently 
well learned." 

Waltie dx Scausbrxck ... ... ... 

Prior of Coldingham in 1341. 

John ds Laton... ... ... ... ... 1317. 

Prior of Holy Island, 1324. 

HxMET DX Novo Castxllo ... ... ... 

Name occurs 1318. 

Thomas dx Lunds, D.D.... ... ... October, 1333. 

Name appears at election of Richard de Greystanes as Bishop of 
Durham, 1333. 

Emk&ic ds Lumlkt ... ... ... ... •— -^ 

Name occurs 1341 and 1342 ; Prior of Lythum in 1333. His broken 
tombstone is near the tomb of Bishop Hatfield, whither it must have been 
removed from the cemetery. «PASS£Z PUR LE AME DAVZ 

EMMERI DE LOMLEI JADIS PRIOR DE FI >• 

Cole says be was a member of the Lumky ^unily. 

John ds Bxtselaco ... ... ... ...before 1345 

Removed to Holy Island. 

John Barnsbt... ... ... ... ... — — 

Name occurs 1345. 

Nicholas dx Lucxbt ... ... ... ... 

Nameoocurs 1345. 

John Wawatns... ... ... ... ... 

John ds Noeton ... ... ... ... 

Thomas Gsatstonss ... ... ... ... — — 

Name occurs 1354. 
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WiLLIAU DB GOLDISBURGH ... ... ... I354-I36O 

Prior of Holy Island m 1367. 

John dx Newton ... ... ... ... 1360-1363 

John dx Ttkhill ... ... ... ... 

Name occurs 1363. 

Uthrxd dx Boldon, S.T.P. ... ... 25 August, 1367 

A learned man for his time ; lists of his writings are given by Pitt and 
Leyland. Sent on an embassy to Rome n 1374 by Edward III. He 
brought a foreigner to Finchale and employed him in transcribing 
Jerome's EunHus and Bede's EccUsiastkal History, Later, this 
man was employed at Durham, and the splendid "Lyra" now 
amongst the MSS in possession of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
date 1386, was written by him (see Surtees Society Publications, voL t). 
Name occurs 1375 and 1390. 

Richaxd dx Birtlxy ... ... ... ... 1372. 

Master of Fame in 1380. 

John dx Normandy ... ... ... ... 1373, 

Prior of Holy Island in 1379. 

John DX Bxryngton ... ... ... 18 May, 1384. 

RoGXR Mainsvorth ... ... ... ... 

ROBXRT RtPON ... ,., ... „. ... 

Name occurs 1397. 

Thomas d'AuxRX ... .. 1405 to Christmas, 141 1. 

William dx Pokltnton ... ... 21 March, 1413 to 1423. 

Keeper of St. Cuthbert's Shrine in Durham Cathedral, 1403. 
William Barry 1^23, 

Died at Finchale, 1439. 

HxNRY FxRXBY... ...13 February, i439/i440to Sept., i4Sa 

The names of his monks were Henry Haley, Thomas Moorby, George 
Sithcr, John Moorby, John Harom, John Quelde. William KelUwe, 
and John Eden. (See VisiUtion of the Cathedral of Durham by Robert 
the Bishop, 26 February, 144:8.) 

John Oll i6 Sept., 1450 

Prior of Coldingham, 1443 ; died before 1452, A native of Branoepeth ; 
was first held unfitted to hold office by reason of servile birth, but it was 
proved his father was a man of free birth and possessed a silver knife I 
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Thomas Atir ... ... ... ... USI to I4S7. 

AModato Shrine K^per at Dnriiain Cathedral, 1423. Prior of Ho^ 
Island^ 1442. 

RxcuAU) BxLL, S.T.P. ... ... ... 1457 to 1464. 

Ordained Priest when only ai years of age by special d tsp rn s rti on of 
Pope John ; Prior of Trinity, York, 1441 ; Guardian of Durham (now 
Trinity) College, Oxford, 1451 ; Visitor of the Church of St. Bftaiy's, 
Coventry, 1464 ; Bishop of Carlisle^ I47S; died 1496, sged 86; buried 
in Choir of that Cathedral mider a richly mlaid slaK When he left 
Durham, he csiried off a quantity of church plate, which was, however, 
recovered by his successor, Prior Ebchester. 

Thomas Ami (or Atxk) ... ... ... 

Name occnrs 96 Nov., 14G4 

Thomas de Hbzham ... ... ... ... 

Name occurs 11 Sept, 1465. 

William Bktdbn ... ... ... 1466^1479. 

RoBiET Wbroalb, of WardoH ... ... 1479— 1491. 

Name occurs in a lease to Thomas, Lord Lumley, in 1482, and again in 
an indenture concerning land at Coben in 1484. 

Johm Swan (or Swatm) ... ... ... i August, 1491. 

RiCHAED Calbt ... ... ... ... 29 Sept, 1502. 

William Cathanx, S.T.D. ... ... ..4 1506. 

Prior of Holy Island, 1501. 

John Haltwbll... ... ... ... ... -—^ 

Nsme occurs 1518. 

? Chustophbk Hapwoeth ... ... ... 

Mentioned by WiUis in his ««Mitied AbboU " as the last Prior. But 
he certainly was not the last, and it is doubtful if he ever were at Finchale, 
as his name does not appear as a monk at that time. 

WiLUAM BlNNXTT ... ... ... ... 

Alter the dissolution of Fmchale, he was made a prebendary of the 
fourth stall hi Durham when the Chapter was founded in 1541 by 
Henry VIII ; Vicar of Kelloe 1571 ; resigned same for Aycliffe in same 
year; married Ann Thomson, and had issue, Isaac, Robert, Jcdm, and 
a daughter Jane. He died at Ayclifie, and was buried there, so 
February, 1588. His wiU proved him to have been rich in furniture and 
plate, and his granaries were well stocked, but Us books were only 
valued at 5s. 



POTTERIES OF SUNDERLAND AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Bt Williax R. Baix. 

Read on May 8th, igo6. 



The potting industry in England is a very ancient one. 
Evidences exist shewing that, even before the Romans landed on 
our shores, our Celtic forefathers used a rustic wheel to make 
their drinking vessels and funeral urns. 

With the Romans there came improvements, both in form and 
workmanship. Many of the specimens unearthed from their old 
encampments are equal to our own woric 

In the centuries following the Roman invasion — in Saxon, 
Norman and mediaeval times, potting continued to advance both in 
output and quality. During the middle ages many of the monas- 
teries and abbeys had small potteries attached, in which kitchen 
and other articles required by the monks were produced, the 
<<body"i being obtained from the clay of the locality. 

Many indications exist that there were potteries in these early 
days in the immediate vicinity of Sunderland. For instance, the 
name ''Pottery Bank" indicates that at one time there was a 
pottery at the east end of Sunderland, though beyond the name 
no other evidence now exists. Similarly, both at Houghton and 
Newbottie there is a ** Pottery Yard," which is all that remains to 
mark the locality of what was doubtless a thriving industry in 
centuries far distant. 

The secret of making china was introduced into Europe in 
17 12 by Pere d' Entrecolles, a French Jesuit, who bad founded 
missions in China, where the art had been known since long 
before the Christian era. This led to the foundation of the 
famous factory at Sevres. Porcelain had already been manufac* 
tured in Europe, and as early as 1684, one John Dwight had been 
granted a patent for his potteiy at Fulham, founded about 167 1. 

(I) The '^bo^' n the man of material from which the pots aie made. 



Sixteenth century specimens shew that at that date the pottery 
was generally made from the common red or yellow clay» un- 
mixed with any other earthy substance. Goods of a finer quality 
were imported from China and other lands in the far East These 
goods suggested new ideas to English potters and proved a 
stimulus to them to improve their methods of manufacture. But 
the seventeenth century was well advanced before any clearly 
marked improvement was noticeable. It is in the eighteenth 
century that this influence seems to have attained its greatest 
force» for it was during this century that our leading potteries, 
which have since secured a world-wide fame, were established. 
It is interesting to note that, contemporaneous with the founding 
of the leading china manufactories of Europe, our local industries 
came into existence. The following may be taken as (approxi- 
mately) the dates when the leading potteries were established : — 

Fulham about 1671. 

Chelsea „ 1700. 



Dresden 



1709. 



Bow „ 1744. 



Sevres 



1745. 



Coalport „ 1750. 

Derby „ 1751. 

Worcester „ 1751. 

Wedgewood „ 1759. 

Spode „ I7g4. 

Minton „ 1793? 

The founding of our local potteries may be taken as under : — 

Newbottle about 1700. 

„ second .„ „ 1740. 

Sunderland or Garrison „ 1750. 

North Hylton „ 1762. 

Southwick (Scott's) ... „ 1788. 

Wear (Moore's) ... „ 1789. 

South Hylton (Dawson's) „ i8oa 

Up to I72(^ potters had been accustomed to mbc their mass 
in certain proportions of different clays but this year saw a great 
discovery which marked a step forward, as far as material was 
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concerned, in the history of the art. The discovery by Astbury 
that flint stones, on being burned in a hot fire, changed from their 
black and hard condition into stones of purest white, led him to 
experiment, with the view of obtaining a substance suitable to 
mix with the clay. 

Reducing the flint to powder by the hammer was a slow and 
laborious process, endangering too, the health of the worker, as 
he was constantly enveloped in flne flint dust when passing the 
material through the lawns by hand. The problem was how to 
obtain flint powder of the requisite fineness, and it was not until 
the year 1726 that the difliculty was overcome. In that year, one 
Thomas Benson patented a process which dispensed with the 
hand labour in breaking up the flint and, what was of even greater 
importance, his process decreased the fatal dust Benson's method, 
in brief, was to crush the flints after they were calcined, under edge 
rollers. He then put this granular substance into an iron pan, 
added water and by a process of grinding he obtained a fine oily 
plastic substance which would more easily pass the lawns and 
blend with the clay. Benson greatly improved this process in 
1732 by the substitution of stones, probably the white vitreous 
Derbyshire cherts, for the iron balls he had used for grinding the 
granulated flint. This removed the tiny black specks which 
were found in the ware after glost firing. 

This improved process was soon adopted in this neighbour- 
hood, for only a few years later we find two mills at work 
grinding flint for the pot works in the district. These mills were 
driven either by horse or water power until the adoption ot 
steam. 

One mill was on a running stream between Newbottle and 
Fence Houses, and it would probably supply flint powder to the 
Newbottle and Sunderland potteries. The other was at Beamish, 
which was chosen, no doubt, because of its water power. 

It was probably about this date that the pottery already 
referred to was at work in the east end of Sunderland, though I 
have not been able to establish this conclusively. But we know 
definitely that the Malings established the North Hylton Pottery 



ia I76a» and that ia 178S Mr. Anthony Scott left the Newbottle 
Pottery and built a new place at Southwick. Next year Mr. John 
Brunton commenced the Wear Pottery at Southwick, and in 1800 
Mr. John Dawson commenced business at South Hylton. 

There can be no hesitancy in ascribing this remarkable 
development to the improvement efTected in the '* body" by the 
use of flint. The^athe too had been perfected for turning the 
pot after it left the throwers' hands and this made a wonderful 
improvement in the lightness and contour of the article. 

Another factor in developing the potting industry was the 
discovery of the process of printing from copper plates, as well as 
from wood engravings, on the biscuit ware. This was first 
applied by a printer, one John Saddler of Liverpool, in 1750 and 
it soon came into general use. Locally, it was first used at North 
Hylton and by the end of the centuiy it was in general use in the 
making of white pottery, in the potteries of Sunderland. 

Hitherto only brown clay had been used in making pottery 
but with these discoveries came a demand for ware made from 
the finer white clay. And this demand had an important influence 
on the Sunderland potteries. The small ships trading to the Wear 
from the Channel ports had to come North in ballast. They 
carried clay for this purpose and the low price it brought stimu- 
lated the trade of the Wearside potters. Consequently, the 
establishment of local potteries was almost a result of the enor- 
mous trade in coal which, even then, was carried on from the Wear. 
The importation of clay and flints and the exportation of the 
crockery and coals formed the bulk of the carrying trade for 
Sunderland ships. A propas to this, it may be of interest to add, 
that foreign ships which could not bring clay brought a ballast of 
sand, and this was cast up on the river banks and still exists in 
the Ballast Hills of both Wear and Tyne. 

NxwBOTTLB PoTTXRixs were without doubt the oldest in this 
district, being established about 170a It is now difficult to 
understand how they came to be established in a locality so 
unfavourable. The clay would have to be carried from Sunder- 
land and the flint was ground in the small mill already mentioned, 
between Newbottie and Fence Houses. The ware made first was 
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brovm and later common white ware lor ordinary domestic nse. 
Here, too, was made the noted '' Polka jug" which had on one 
side, in relief, the figure of the two dancers, who introduced the 
polka dance into this country; and on the other, an embossment 
with tracings in cobalt blue. These jugs are still favoured by 
collectors and I believe Dean Kitchin of Durham has some in his 
collection. 

Newbottle works had a steady sale for their produce. No 
railways were then in existence and much of the local trade 
was done by hawkers, who flocked to Newbottle on the days 
when the kilns were drawn, and not infrequently, fights for 
precedence took place between the hawkers, who when supplied 
hawked through three counties. Some of these hawkers were 
well-known characters in the district and their names remain to 
this day : Hannibal Forrest, old " Father" Lindsley, Burnsides, the 
Swales, Robinsons and others. 

I have seen a wages sheet dated 1778 belonging to the late 
Mr. Anthony Scott before he left Newbottle for Southwick, 
shewing that for cleaning the brown kiln, the men were paid one 
shilling and for smoking the kiln, three shillings. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century and the early part 
of the nineteenth, we find that 'Spotters" in this district were as 
plentiful as blackberries in autumn.' There appear to have been 
four potteries at Newbottle. That in the Pottery Yard was the 
oldest, and made brown ware. Then the one already mentioned, 
which was worked by the Scotts till 1788 and later by Robert Fair- 
b£um, also made brown goods. The white pottery was probably 
commenced by the Scotts and continued by Fairbaim, and 
between 1850 and i860 there was another small brown pottery 
worked by George Harle. When the Scotts established their ware- 
house in London, in 1839^ Mr. Fairbaim left Newbottle to 
manage it. 

The Sundbrland or Garrison Pottbry was begun about 
1750 and stood on the site now occupied by the Pottery Buildings. 
The name of Garrison Pottery was given it by the workmen.3 

(2) I am much indebted to Mr. Herbert BiaxweU Wood, B. A., for allowiiig 
me to examine the Houghton Registers, from which I gleaned many of these details. 

(3) This would, probably be on aooofont of its nearaess to the buracka— Ed. 
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It was of oondderable size and had a branch in Chapel Yani,4 
where a lai^ engine was kept going night and day grinding^ 
flint and stone. And here too were kept the tubs for mixing' 
the ''body" and the pan for evaporating the water from the clay. 

The ware made here was much the same as in other local 
potteries, the bulk being sponged and printed ware for the 
continental market, whilst a large coasting trade was also carried 
on by the many small vessels trading regularly from the port. 
It is not certain who commenced the Sunderland Pottery, but 
probably Peter Austin who had come from Newbottle and who 
died in 1801 was associated in the venture. In 1807 his son 
William Austin entered into partnership with Robert Dixon, but 
some four years later he would appear to have retired as we And 
the Sunderland ware stamped "W. Dixon, 181 1." In the year 
following, William Austin died and he is described in the 
register as ''son of Peter Austin, potter, of Monkwearmouth." 
A descendant of his had some connection with the North Hylton 
Pottery, probably as a partner, and he held a like position in the 
Sunderland Pottery in 1839. In the rate book for that year the 
firm is given as Dixon and Austin, which in 1848 had been 
changed to Dixon and Phillips. 

At Sunderland Pottery there was made a large quantity of 
Sunderland gold lustre ware, in articles of various descriptions. 
Carpet balls suitable for parlour games were also made and 
notable pieces of ware were the model of the child Samuel and 
the well-known figures of lions. 

I have been able to obtain some figures relating to the output 
of the various potteries on the river for the year 18 18 which will 
be of interest 



Norway 


took 


16,000 


pieces. 


Denmark 


99 


S,9S0 


„ 


Prussia 


if 


47,000 


$9 


Germany 


ff 


4,300 


„ 


Holland 


»f 


145.092 


i» 


Guernsey 


»> 


14,550 


„ 


Jersey 


ff» 


15,800 


,f 


British Colonies 


43,350 


»» 



A total export of 292,042 pieces. 



(4) Qupd Yard is DOW occnpitd by St John's Schools. 
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If to this total are added the figures of the local and coast 
trade a veiy extensive business will be indicated. 

The following marks appear on articles made at Sunderland 

Pottery : 

*' Phillips and Coy., Sunderland, 1813." 

"J. Phillips, Sunderland Pottery." 

" Dixon, Austin and Coy., Sunderland Pottery." 

'' Dixon and Coy., Sunderland." 

I may mention that at Sunderland Fair a popular exhibit was 
a model pottery made by a working potter at the Sunderland 
works, shewing the interior and the various operations of a pot 
works in motion. 

North Hylton Pottirt ranks next to Sunderland 
Potteiy in age. It was established in 1762 by Christopher 
Thompson Maling and his brother John Maling.4 It was situated 
a little to the west of the present ferry landing, but alas, a bare 
quay wall is all that is now left to mark the spot. 

Near to the pottery was an abundant bed of clay. At first only 
brown ware was made, but afterwards white ware was also pro- 
duced and with the latter great success was achieved. 

The following tables shews the various kinds of ovens in use 



from 1807 to '811. 






Glost ovens. 


Enamel ovens. 


Brown ovens. 


1807 60 


17 


59 


1808 92 


26 


34 


1809 lOI 


28 


20 


1810 118 


49 


— 


181 I 222 


49 


— 



(4) For short sketch of this family, so important in the North of England 
pottery indnstiy see page 49. 

(5) For these fignres I am indebted to the ooartesj of Mr. Fred T. Maling, 
a great-grandson of the John Maling already mentioned. In comparison witib 
thu oatpnt it may be of interest also to quote the present output of the various 
works Delonging to the distinguished firm of Maling: at the **A" potteiy, 
Ouaebum, Newcastle, they are now drawing 10 glost ovens, and at « B " pottery, 
St. Peters, 15 glost ovens per week. These represent a value of ;f 1.500 per week, 
or say ;f 75,000 per annum, against something under ;f 7,000 per annum at the 
old North Hylton works. 
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SouTHwicK PoTTiKT WHS founded in 1788 by Anthony Scott, 
who had migrated from Newbottle, where the Scott family had 
already been identified with the industry. Under Mr. Scott the 
works at Southwick were extended until they embraced two 
brown, two biscuit, and three gflost ovens, with "hardening' on" 
kilns to suit the work. Much of the produce was what is known 
as " C.C." ware, though Mr. Scott also printed tea-sets, dinner- 
sets, toilet ware, bowls, Ac. His most popular pattern was the 
** Haddon" printed in mulberry, a colour requiring very careful 
handling to keep it uniform and easily matched. The famous 
** Smokers' Companion" was also made here. This was a device, 
in shape like a pagoda, built up of a number of articles made to 
fit on top of each other and terminating in a candlestick and 
extinguisher. 

Mr. Scott, like the other potters on the river, obtained his 
flint from Pictree, but ultimately he put down plant to do his own 
crushing. 

On the death of Mr. Anthony Scott his son succeeded and 
carried on the business. He was a very ingenious man and 
effected many improvements in the mode of manufacture and in 
appliances. Some specimens of his ware may still be seen in the 
Sunderland Museum. 

He, in turn, was followed by his son Anthony, who unfortu- 
nately died in early life and with his death the business practically 
came to an end, though he had only recently reconstructed his 
plant with the latest improvements. 

Wbar Pottkry. This was another of the Southwick potteries, 
built by John Brunton in 1789 and afterwards successfully worked 
by Samuel Moore and Coy.^ The business changed hands and 
came into the possession of Mr. R. T. Wilkinson, a well-known 
Sunderland solicitor, who infused a lot of energy into the manage- 
ment. He brought down a manager from Staffordshire, and 
enlarged the ovens until in the sixties the output of the Wear 
Pottery exceeded that of any other works on the river, much of 
the produce being exported. Mr. Wilkinson subsequently sold 
it to someone who had no technical knowledge of the trade. As 

(6) Samuel Moore and Coy., had a lease of the Pocterlj flint mUl at 
Beamish from 1837 to 1855 when they established their own steam flint mill. 
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a result, the business was brought to the hammer and the works 
dismantled. 

Hylton Pottbrt, on the south side of the river Wear, was also 
known as the Low Fokd Pottxrt. It was founded in 1800 by 
John Dawson 7 who had served some years with the Malings of 
North Hylton Pottery. Up to 1800 there had existed on this site 
an oil works, to which some of the small sailing vessels trading 
to the port brought blubber. Here Dawson built his ovens with 
the object of making white pottery. There was already a brown 
pottery in the gill adjoining, through which there ran a clear 
stream. Dawson had this water tested and found it quite pure 
and suitable for making a clean '' body." He bought the gill 
and built suitable potter's workshops. In 1840 he took into 
partnership his two sons Thomas and John, and another gentle- 
man, who was probably one of the Malings of Newcastle. 

The foundation stone of the new pottery was laid in 1836 by 
Andrew White, first Mayor of Sunderland, whose sister, Thomas 
Dawson had married. The flint mill ^ erected four years later was 

(7) Some biographical notes of the Dawson family wiU be found on page 50. 

(8) I have recentlv obtained possession of the original docnment deposited 
in the foimdation stone of the chimney of this flint miU. The stone was laid by 
Mr. Andrew White in 1840 in the presence of a large company. The recoid is as 
follows : — 

*' John Dawson, Esq., Hylton Low Ford Pottery. 
Charles Frederick Dawson. 
William Dawson. 
William Trotter, Agent 
Robert Stafford, Mastermason, Hylton. 
Thomas Wilkinson, Mason, Houghton. 
George Grabham, ,, „ 

Thomas Honter, „ Sunderland. 

fclles Ridler, y, Cumberland, 

bert Davison, Joiner, Wales. 
Thomas Savage, „ Ireland. 

TThis boilding was erected A.D. 1840 by Jno. Dawson for the express purpose 
of grinding flint, oolonrs, ftc. 

Engineer, R. Hawthorne, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tjme. 

Engine, 27I horse power. 
Mr. Tno. Dawson, aged 80. 
WlUuim Dawson, aged i6|. 
C. F. Dawson, aged 15. 

Have generally 6 glost kilns drawn every week. Employ about aoo hands in 
the Factory. 

George Chambers, Foreman. 
George Nalsby, Warehouseman. 

1840 : 
Building commenced in April. 



a great convenience to the works and was equipped with up-to- 
date machinery, having^ two cylinder boilers and a beam engine 
built by Hawthorne A Cd. Prior to the mill being built the flint 
had been g^ot from Pictree, carried by keel to Hylton and then 
carted to Beamish. It took a foil day for the wagon to take the 
empty casks up and bring the full ones down^a fact giving some 
idea of the cost and inconvenience attending such a system. But 
in the new mill, some 20 tons of flint per week could be ground, 
which was really in excess of their requirements. Thus with the 
purest and finest of flint and the best Devonshire clay and Cornish 
stone carried to them by the sailing vessels coming to the Wear 
for coals, Messrs. Dawson were able to greatly improve the 
*'body" and to increase the output as well. 

The result was that Dawson's ware soon obtained a very high 
reputation throughout the north of England and on the contin- 
ent, their willow ware of a rich dark blue being a special favourite. 

SxAHAM Pottery. In 1836 Captain Plowright, of Lynn, com- 
menced a pottery at Seaham for the making of brown ware. In 
1838 white ware was added. The venture came to grief however 
some two years later. Some of Dawson's workmen from Hylton 
then entered into combination to continue the works on the 
co-operative principle, but they too ran short of capital. 

In 1850 another effort to continue the pottery was made by 
Mr. R. C. Wilson, but without success, and it was finally closed 
in 1852. 

Shbspfolds or Rickabt's Pottbry was built in 1840 by 
Thomas Rickaby. He commenced with a small oven for the 
manufacture of brown ware but afterwards he had two large kilns 
at work. 

Abont 150 ihipt of large dimenflions are building on Uie Wear. 

in the year 1840 there were 65 Shipbuilding yards, which 

was double the quantity existing in 1834, and four times as many as mere were in 
1825. 251 vessels were built uiis year, of a capacity of 64,446 tons or 256 tons 
average. 

In the *< Sunderland Herald'* of April 8, 1840, it is recorded that owing to a 
change of wind aoo sail of ships entered the harbour on Wednesday. Also yesterday 
afternoon no fewer than 12 vessels were launched, many of them of great burthen 
and high class, " 




WILLIAM BALL, 
Founder of Deptford Pottery. 
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After 1850 a new line was introduced. This was the making* 
of " Welsh trays." These were shallow dishes figured in colours 
and they commanded a capital sale. 

This pottery is now carried on by Messrs. Snowdon and Coy. 

Thb BftiDOB End Pottxkt — ^known colloquially as '' Jericho/' 
was built in 1845 ^Y Samuel Moore, whose small kiln at South-' 
wick 9 was inadequate to meet the demands of his business. 
At the Bridge End, Moore built two kilns — one an exceptionally 
large one, and these were worked regularly for a long time. 

Burnsidk's Pottbrt was a small place built under Sunderland 
Bridg-e in 1850. Here, chimney pots formed the staple product 
and some of these may still be seen on houses built in the fifties. 
The pottery worked till 1858 when it ceased on the death of the 
founder. 

Dkptfokd Pottiry was built in 1857 ^Y William Ball'* 
Brown and cane ware were the chief products and a flower pot 
with three cuts in the hollow base, specially designed for better 
drainage, secured a large sale. 

Snowball's Pottbrt was built in 1869 at High Southwick by 
Thomas Snowball who made only the brown ware. For many 
years the output was some 200 dozen dishes per kiln weekly. 

Mr. Snowball had been in the service of Mr. Moore as a pot 
painter but, wishing to improve his position, had begun business 
on his own account, near the Bridge, as a decorator. He bought 
his ware already printed, and filled in the patterns with colour 
and lustre, and he had also an enamel kiln attached to his works. 
Later, he bought much of his ware in the white and he himself 
did the decorating and lustring whilst his brother did the print- 
ing. One of his special lines was a decorated rolling pin, painted 
in oils and then varnished and requiring no firing. These had an 
enormous sale. Every sailor visiting the port took home with him 
a set of Sunderland jugs and a rolling pin 1 Snowball also pro- 

(9) Sccpi«e43 

(10) Willi«mBall,whoiepoitraitweffiveopponte^wasthefiaherofthewri 
of this paper and it need scarcely be added that the Deplfoid Pottery is one of the 
sdll few suTiTing on the Wear.— Ed. 



duced an ornamental tile with a broad lustred frame roond a 
Scripture text, such as ** Thou God seest me." 

Richmond Stesbt Pottbkt was begun in 1874 by Mr. Ralph 
Seddon, who for many years had been manager at Messrs. Moore's 
works. He erected two ovens and made conunon ^rinte ware» 
sending the most of it to the London market After his death 
the business fell upon evil days and finally, like so many 
others in this trade, was discontinued. 

The above record embraces twelve potteries on the River 
Wear but of these, only two now remain, viz : Sheepfolds and 
DeptfonL These two employ only about 100 people whereas 
in the height of their prosperity some 2,000 must have been 
employed by the various local potteries. The causes of this 
startling decline are many .and various. Not the least potent 
cause has been that enervation which so often follows success. 
As the fathers succeeded and grew rich, the sons, trained in 
another school, had drifted into other professions and left 
the works to men who had no knowledge of the industry and 
no interest in it, save that of making money. From the artistic 
side this policy starved the trade and on the economic side it 
resulted in financial disaster. 

The rise and advancement too of the foreign manufactories, 
together with the prohibitive tarifls which were raised against 
imported ware by the largest foreign usen^ helped the gradual 
decline of the industiy in this district 

In reviewing the pottery trade of Sunderland and its neigh- 
bourhood, something ought surely to be said about the men 
engaged in the work. Like the sailors, keelmen, riggers and 
others, the potters of the Wear were a distinct group, marked by 
many well defined characteristics. Though there were ''black 
sheep" amongst them, the bulk of the potters were highly 
respectable, many of them being church or cha4>el-going people 
and not a few were class leaders and local preachers in the 
various Methodist societies, which in the first half of last century 
were so vigorous and influential in Sunderland* as elsewhere. 

It is ssdd that if a parent was hesitating whether to make his 
boy a potter or a carpenter he woUd be ui^ged by his friends to 
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select the former as ** thou knaws the carpenters are just a lot of 
blackguards I" The temperance cause found many staunch 
adherents among the potters and it is perhaps attributable to 
this fact that there is a Good Templar Lodge in the town named 
the ''James Ball Lodge" — a compliment to a relation of the present 
writer of which he candidly confesses himself proud. 

Doubtless much of the remarkable development of the 
pottery trade on Wearside was traceable to the stimulus the 
industry generally had received through the beautiful and sur- 
prising work of the famous Josiah Wedgewood* Whilst he was 
devoting his genius to the production of artistic pottery, the 
industry on the Wear was rapidly expanding in an equally 
remarkable way, through naturally on a less ambitious scale. 

The progress made and the financial success attending the 
trade brought about, on the part of our foreign customers, the not 
unnatural desire to be in a position to manufacture for themselves. 
In order to ensure success in their efforts, they induced many of 
the skilled workmen, by offers of higher wages, bonuses and 
shares, to emigrate, and this efHux of highly skilled workers had 
a most detrimental effect on the home industry. 

So serious did this become that Parliament intervened 
and passed an Act inflicting a fine of £ioo or an alternative of 
three months' imprisonment, on any person who should persuade 
any artificer to leave His Majest/s dominions for a foreign country. 
At a later date the fine was increased to £500 or imprisonment 
for 13 months. 



APPENDIX I. 

Tabli showinsf at a (fiance the history of local potteries and 
by whom they were worked. 



Date of 

commence' 

ment. 



Before 
1700 

1750 to 
1780 or 
earlier 



1763 

1788 
1789 

1800 
1836 

1840 

184s 
1850 
1857 
1869 
(874 



Name of Pottery. 



Newbottle Potteries 



Sunderiand Pottery 



N. Hylton Pottery 






Southwick Pottery 

Wear Pottery, 

Southwick 

Hylton or Low Ford 
Pottery 

Seaham Pottery^ . . . 



Sheepfolds Pottery 

Bridge End 

Pottery 

Bumside's Pottery 

Deptford Pottery... 

Snowball's Pottery, 
High Southwick 

Richmond Street 
Pottery 



Ware made Worked by. 



White and 
Brown 



White 

White and 
Brown 

White and 
Brown 

White 

White and 
Brown 

White 

Brown 
Brown 

Brown 

Brown 
and Cane 

Brown 
White 



Byers, Anthony Scott, 
Robert Fairbaim, 
Broderidc, Harle. 

Austin and Dixon, 
Dixon, Austin and 
PhilUps. 

Christopher Thompson 
Maling, and John 
Maling. 

Anthony Scott and 
Descendants. 

Jno. Brunton, SamL 
Moore. 

John Dawson. 

Capt Plowright, 
Workmen from 
Dawson's. 

Thos. Rickaby. 

Samuel Moore, 
Patterson, Snowball. 

Wm. Bumside. 

William Ball, Ball 
Bros. 

Thos. SnowbalL 



Ralph Seddon. 




C. T. MALING, 
Founder of the famous potteries in Newcastle. 



APPENDIX 11. 

Note on thk Family or Maling. 

About the year 1688 there lived at Scarborough a wealthy 
gentleman^ one William Maling." He had a family of 12, one 
being named William, whose sons were Christopher Thompson 
Maling and John Maling. 

The first William Maling gave the Valley Gardens to the town 
of Scarborough and £iO)000 to lay them out. 

The second William Maling bought the Woodhouse estate 
at North Hylton. One of his sons, by his second wife, became 
Admiral Maling and afterwards inherited this estate. 

Here William Maling founded the North Hylton Pottery and 
placed in it his two sons Christopher Thompson, aged 20, and 
John, aged 16, to work the business. 

C. T. Maling seems to have been a young man of great 
natural ability. He went to Cambridge, where he had a career of 
exceptional brilliance. His brother John, in addition to the 
interest in the pottery, was a partner in the banking firm with 
Messrs. Russell and Allan, both of whom had married sisters of 
his wife ". It was this John Maling who built the Grange Mansion, 
which afterwards became the Grange School. 

John Maling's son Robertas entered the business at the age of 
16^ and he was the father of Christopher Thompson Maling, who, 
bom in 1824, founded the famous business in Newcastle — 
a man of unwearied energy and great force of character 
who brought the business to its present position of fame and 
success. 

It is said that during the trade expansion in the early seventies 
he drew as many as 16 per week from his seven ovens I 

(11) See note ** Antiquities of Sunderland,'* Vol. vi, page 12. ^£d. 

(12) See ** Antiquities of Sunderland," Vol. vi, pp. So and 82.— Ed. 

(13} One of Robert Maling's daughters married Rowland Webster and thdr 
SOD wu Christopher Maling Webster, late of PaUion HaU. 



APPENDIX III. 
Note on thi Family or Dawsok. 

A Dawson born about the year i6S8 and belongings to an old 
Yorkshire family, settled near Ravensworth, County Durham, and 
later, his son William Dawson occupied Hunter's Hall, Bishop- 
wearmouth. This William Dawson married Elizabeth Laws, 
daughter of Thomas Laws, of French's Close in the parish of 
Ryton, in 1758, who it is said brought him a dowry of her weight 
in gold. They had three children — Maiy, bom 1759; John, born 
1760; and Barbara, bom 176S. At Hunter's Hall, they, on sever- 
al occasions, entertained John Wesley when on his famous 
northern tours. 

This John Dawson of Hylton House was the founder of the 
famous pottery at Hylton, which was by him carried on so success- 
fully until his death in 1848. He died aged 88. He married Anna 
Lakin and had three sons — ^Thomas Dawson, born 1796; John, 
bom 1798; and William, bora 1799. This last son (afterwards 
Captain Dawson), was drowned in the Gulf of St Lawrence in 1824 
whilst rescuing a drowning boy. 

Thomas and John, the two elder sons, were educated at 
Houghton* On reaching manhood they were both placed in the 
pottery and assisted their father to carry on his extensive business. 
Thomas married Mary White, daughter of John White of Thoraey 
Close, near Herrington, and sister of Andrew White, M.P.,^ and 
lived at Vine Lodge, where he died in 1839^ aged 43. His brother 
John had pre-deceased him seven years, at the early age of 34. 
The aged founder of the pottery, now in his 79th year, thus found 
himself without a competent successor in the family to carry on 
the business. After his death in 1848, it fell into the hands of 
trustees who were entirely ignorant of the technical knowledge 
required to carry it on successfully. Under their mis-manage- 
ment it was eventually brought to the hammer in 1864, and as 
fine a plant as could be found at that day, was scattered to the 
four winds of heaven. 

(14) A biography of Andrew White, fint M.P. lor Sunderland, is ffifen in 
CoUina' «*Pomaiu of Eminent Reformers.'* 
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The valuable copper plates and moulds were eagerly boug-ht 
up by the potters from all around, and thus a flourishing industry 
was lost to Hylton and to the Wear. 

These same trustees had previously been offered £9,000 for 
the business but this they had foolishly refused and the sum 
eventually realised, amounted, probably, to about one third 
of this amount. The Dawson family, it is said, lost at this time 
over £80,000. 

Many articles of earthenware which are quite unique for both 
style and decoration were made by Messrs. Dawson. They 
employed a good many printers, painters, and also young 
women who filled in the colour. Rose colour was extensively 
used, as were also copper, gold, and iron lustres. Specimens of 
ware decorated with these, may be found in the possession of 
collectors. They also made a number of square picture tiles, 
measuring 12 inches by 9, having a picture printed and filled in 
with colour. These, when framed, had a unique and pleasing 
appearance, and are now much prized by their possessors. 

Mention may also be made of the round table tops made at 
Dawson's Pottery. They were about 21 inches in diameter. On 
one was a printed picture of Napoleon, and some of his engage- 
ments. This was printed in black with a little colour here and 
there, and looked very well. It was mounted on a stalk with 
three feet. The other had a printed border and centre and was 
filled in with colour. It is said that these were the only table 
tops which were made at the time, the workman being a presser 
named Gray. A propos to this, it may be of interest to mention 
that the workmen at Hylton Pottery were privileged more than 
most workmen, in being permitted to make, and also to pass 
through the glost ovens, any novelty which they took a special 
interest in producing. 

It may be added that John Dawson, of Hylton, lived in the 
reign of five monarchs, viz : George II, George III, George IV, 
William IV, and Queen Victoria. 

The eldest son of Thomas Dawson, of Hylton House and Vine 
Lodge, is still living at Weston-Super-Mare (where, until lately, he 
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had been Vicar of Holy Trinity Church), namely, the Rev. John 
Dawson, M.A. (Cantab.) He married Mary le Mesurier, 
daughter of Captain Peter Collas, of Guernsey, who commanded 
a ship in " the great war" with France and who belonged to the 
old Norman family, de Venoix de Longpre. He has two sons. 
The elder son is the Rev. Canon Edwin Collas Dawson, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Rector of St. Peter's, Edinburgh, and Canon of 
Edinburgh Cathedral, author of "The Life of Bishop 
Hannington " and many other well known works. He married 
Lucy, daughter of Colonel Robert Wyllie, J.P., (of Ellerslie 
House, Co. Devon, Military Secretary to the Government of 
India), and niece of Field-Marshal Sir William Wyllie, G.C.B. 
Their son, the Rev. Robert Basil Dawson, M.A. (Oxon), 
sometime scholar of Merton College, is now curate of St Peter's 
Church, Edinburgh. Their daughter, Miss Mabel Dawson, not 
long ago was elected a member of the Society of Scottish Artists, 
and has for some years been a regular exhibitor in the Royal 
Scottish Academy, The younger son, Arthur John Frederick 
Dawson, married Flora Cecilia, heiress of Admiral A. P. Eardley- 
Wilmot, C.B., A.D.C., and niece to Sir John Eardley-Wilmot, 
Baronet. 

The arms of this old local family are : Azure a chevron 
ermine between three arrows, palewise, points downwards. 
On a chief argent three daws proper. On a canton gules a 
mullet on Crest: A cat's head erased proper, holding in its 
mouth a rat. Motto : " Vitae Via Virtus." 



NOTE. 

In addition to Mr. Herbert M. Wood, Mr. Fred. T. Maling, 
and the Rev. R. B. Dawson, my thanks are also due to the Rev. 
Dr. Randell for the perusal of the Sunderiand Parish Registers, 
to Canon Brown of Houghton, to Mr. William Anderson, of Hylton, 
whose wonderful memory has enabled him to furnish me with 
many of the details I have mentioned, and to Mrs. Scott, of 
Southwick for interesting information so readily given. 

In preparing this paper I was also under obligation to the 
late Archdeacon Long, who very willingly gave me access to the 
Registers of Bishopwearmouth from which I extracted what 
information I required. W, R. B. 




ARMS OF JOHN DAWSON, Esq., of Hylton House, 
1761— 1848. 



SOME ACCOUNT OF ST. GEORGE'S SQUARE AND 

THE PEOPLE CONNECTED THEREWITH. 

By C. L. Cummings, 

Read on October 9, 1906. 



The site of St George's Square (formerly St. George's Place) 
forms part of the Grange estate, and, as will be seen on refer- 
ence to Appendix A, the ground deeds of the twenty-four dwelling 
houses are dated 1855-6. 

The Grange was built in the year 1784^ or perhaps earlier, by 
John Maling, and the earliest record of the estate presently 
obtainable is contained in the following extracts from two deeds — 
surrenders bearing date the fifteenth day of June, 1803, ^*'0™ 
John Maling and William Russell, as follows : 

" One close, containing four acres or thereabouts (being 
"the southernmost of two closes) is bounded by the tum- 
" pike road leading from Bishopwearmouth to Stockton on 
" or towards the west, by the northernmost of the said two 
•< closes on or towards the north, by Building Hill Lane on 
"or towards the east, and by other copyhold lands pur- 
" chased of John Maling by Thomas Robson, on or towards 
"the south." 

" One close or parcel of land then in two closes divided 
"theretofore commonly called or known by the name of the 
" Ridges containing by estimation eleven acres of land be 
"the same more or less, together with the messuage or 
" mansion house then called or known by the name of the 
"Grange and other buildings and erections thereupon 
"erected and built and with all yards, gardens, ways, 
"easements, and appurtenances to the same premises 
" belonging." 



(I) John MaUng of the "Grange," raff merchant, 1784. SceT. O. Todd's 
History ofthi Phcenix Lodgt^ p. 56^ 
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In the contract for the sale of the Grange, from Dr. James 
Cowan to Dr. Frederick IliflF, dated 21st April, 1846^ the bound- 
aries of the premises are described as follows : — 

''The messuage, garden, vinery, schoolhouses, and 
« outbuildings with the closes of land and appurtenances, 
*' called the Grange, situate near Bishopwearmouth in the 
" County of Durham, bounded on the west by the tum- 
"pike leading to Stockton-upon-Tees, on the north by a 
" field, part of the Grange Estate, but lately sold to George 
" Hudson, Esquire ; on the east, in part by land belonging 
"to Thomas Mowbray, a minor, and in part by the Burdon 
'' Road where the land comes to a point with the said road 
"to Stockton-on-Tees, and containing in the whole ten 
" acres and a half statute measure, or thereabouts, be the 
" same more or less." 

On the 2nd of May, 1853, Dr. Iliii agreed with Bryan 
Scurfield for the sale to him of the tenements and premises above 
described, which were surrendered to George Scurfield in 
trust for the said Bryan Scurfield. In 1855-6, as already men- 
tioned, the ground deeds were issued to the owners of the various 
building sites in St George's Square, and the ground rents are 
still payable to the Scurfield family, the beneficiaries of Robert 
Scurfield the eldest brother who became possessed of the 
estate on the death of Bryan Scurfield, who died intestate. 

Some idea of the site, on which the houses in St' George's 

Square were erected, may be gathered from the illustration 

which appears opposite, being a reproduction from a coloured 

print giving a bird's eye view of Sunderland from Building 

Hill, Mowbray Park, and published about the year 1855; and 

also from the Rev. C. S. Collingwood's book, entitled, Dr. Cowan 

and the Grange School^ on page 10 thereof :—" the grounds 

" were enclosed by high stone walls with rows of trees on 

"the inside, some of which trees still survive, and at the 

" south end, where the park in front came to a point, was 

" and is still a small plantation. A terrace walk and sunk- 

" fence ran from near the east end of the house along the 




SITE OF ST. GEORGE'S SQUARE 
on Grange Estate. Cir. 1855. 
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"wall southwards to what was afterwards tfie site of a 
*' school hospital erected in 1838. The main entrance into 
" the grounds was from Ryhope Lane." 

On page 11 : — ''The whole area of the land occupied 
"by the Grange School could not be less than 12 acres. 
*' In these days the whole of the front park, except where 
"the plantation at the south end, opposite Christ Church 
"stands, is covered by the Esplanade, Saint George's 
" Square, and Grange Crescent." 

The high stone walls referred to were built from stone 
obtained in Building Hill quarries, and some of the original 
walls may still be seen stretching from the south end of Douro 
Terrace to the point of land — the plantation named — opposite 
Christ Church, and also in the back street of the houses on the 
eastern side of St. George's Square. The trees now in Stockton 
Road were formerly enclosed within the estate boundary walls. 

A very interesting photograph of the Grange has been 
preserved, shewing some of the boys playing cricket in front of 
the house, and on that portion of the Grange Park where now 
stands St George's Square. By the kindness of Messrs. H. Iliff 
and G. W. Bain, a reproduction of this photograph appears on 
another page. 

In Appendix B a list of the residents of the Square is 
given for each house from the years 1856 to 1907, and with one 
or two exceptions is complete. 

Appendices C D and E give a glimpse of the political 
leanings of the Square residents fifty years ago, as they 
discover, according to the published returns, how each resident 
voted in the Parliamentary Elections for the years 1859, 1865, and 
1866. 

Appendix F contains the rules and regulations for the man- 
agement of the Square at the present date. These rules are 
issued prior to holding the annual meeting, usually held in the 
month of January when a committee is appointed to look after 
the up-keep of the Square generally, and a levy per house is 
made for the proportion of expenses incurred. 
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MmOIANDUM OV TlANSfBIS 01 SUKBBNDtB OV THB GtAXOB. 

IS June, 1803. Surrender, John Mating and William Russell to 

William Ettrick. 

23 March, 1 807. Surrender, John Maling, Henry Robson, Thom- 

as Nicholson to William Ettrick. 

13 Nov., 1809. Surrender, John Maling to Christopher 

Thompson Maling and Joseph 
Maude. 

22 Sept., 1819. Indenture, John Maling to William Ettrick. 

30 Sept., 1819. Surrender, Rowland Webster and Thomas 

Thompson to Thomas Wilkinson 
and Henry Major. 

30 Sept, 1819. Surrender, Rowland Webster to Thomas Wil- 
kinson and Henry Major. 

18 Nov., 1820. Indenture, John Maling to William Ettrick. 
29 March, 1 828. Surrender, Thomas James Maling to Mary 

(jane ?) Hudson. 

March.! 83a Agreement Jane Darnell and Robert Mowbray 
of sale, Darnell to James Cowan. 

S Jany., 1831. Surrender, Thomas Wilkinson and Henry 

Major to William Ettrick. 

5 Jany., 183 1. Surrender, Jane Hudson, Thomas Wilkinson, 

Henry Major to \^niliam Ettrick. 

5 Jany., 1831. Indenture, James Cowan to William Ettrick. 

24 March, 1 834. Indenture, Jane Darnell, Robert Mowbray 

Darnell, James Cowan to William 
Ettrick. 
21 April, 1846. Agreement Dr. James Cowan to Dr. Fk. IlifT. 

of sale, 
8 Feb., 1850. Agreement Dr. James Cowan to the Newcastle 
of sale, and Darlington Junction Railway 
Coy. 

2 May, 1853. Surrender, Dr. James Cowan and Dr. Frederick 

IlifT to George Scurfield in trust for 
Bryan Scurfield. 

IS July, 1 861. Indenture, Bryan Scurfield and George Scur- 
field to Henry Ritson in trust for 
Thomas Richmond Wilson. 

24 April, 1863. Conveyance,North Eastern Railway Coy., to 

Thomas Richmond Wilson. 
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8 Feby., 1850. In consideration of the payment of £7500 by the 
Newcastle and Darlington Junction (County of 
Durham Branches) Railway Act, 1846, and the 
York, Newcastle and Berwick Railway Act, 
1847, £5000 thereof to Anthony Ettrick and 
William Robinson Robinson (Executors of 
William Ettrick, deceased), and the balance 
thereof £2500 to James Cowan. The follow- 
ing land was sold : — 

" All that close or parcel of land situate 
"in Bishopwearmouth, part staked or set 
"out for purposes of branch railway and 
"works, containing four acres or there- 
"abouts being the southernmost of two 
" closes comprised in one surrender dated 
"fifteenth of June, 1803, f''^™ Jobn Maling 
" and William Russell, and which said close 
"of four acres was bounded by the tum- 
" pike road leading from Bishopwearmouth 
"to Stockton on or towards the west, by 
"the northernmost of the said two closes 
"on or towards the north, by Building 
" Hill lane towards the east, and copyhold 
"lands purchased of John Maling by 
"Thomas Robson, towards the south; also 
"all that schoolhouse, laundry, and buil- 
" dings situate thereon and which said 
" hereditaments and premises in the town- 
"ship of Bishopwearmouth are referred to 
"by No. 107 on and delineated and 
"described in the maps, plans and books 
" relating thereto." 

31 July, 1854. By the North Eastern Railway Company's Act^ 
1854, the name of the York, Newcastle and 
Berwick Railway Coy. was changed to the 
North Eastern Railway Company. 
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Formerly called the Newcastle and Dariingf- 
ton Junction Railway Company. 

Afterwards called the York and Newcastle 
Railway Company. 

Then called the Yorlc, Newcastle and 
Berwick Railway Company. 

And finally called the North Eastern Rail- 
way Company. 

24 April, 1863. In consideration of the sum of sixteen hundred 
pounds sterling paid by Thomas Richmond 
Wilson to the North Eastern Railway 
Company, the following land, &c., was con- 
veyed : — 

"All that piece or parcel of land contain- 

■w r. p. ydi. 

"mg by admeasurement i, 3, 4, 23, or 
''thereabouts, situate in the township or 
" parish of Bishopwearmouth in the county 
"of Durham, the eastern end of such parcel 
"or piece of land consisting of a part of a 
"road or lane called Building Hill Lane, 
"bounded by other premises of the said 
"Thomas Richmond Wilson in part, and 
"by the continuation southwards of the 
"said Building Hill Lane in remaining 
" part on or towards the south ; by the 
" wall or fence of the said Company bound- 
" ing their Pensher branch railway in part, 
"and by the land of the said Company 
"used for the continuation northward of 
"the said Building Hill Lane in remaining 
"part, on or towards the north; by the 
"turnpike road leading from Bishopwear- 
" mouth to Stockton on or towards the 
" west ; and by the eastern half part in 
"width of the said Building Hill Lane, on 
"or towards the east, together with the 
" schoolhouse, laundry, out-ofBces and other 
"buildings erected and built" 




JOHN MALING, 
Of the Grange. Banker, &c. 
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Some notes are appended on some of the more notable people 
who have at any time resided in St. George's Square. One of the 
local families, whose history and pedigree it is expected, will, at 
no distant date be given to the Society, is that of the Malings. 
Connected with the first mention of the Grange estate is the name 
of John Maling. The following details of his family are given, 
pending a fuller account, and these notes may be found interest- 
ing and useful. 

Maling of Scarborough, Sundbrland, &c. 
From Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families^ Vol. IV, 
compiled by Joseph Foster, London, 1875 ; 
and other sources. 

The family of Maling, Malyn, or Malin, as occasionally spelt, 
is of French extraction, and emigrated owing to the perse- 
cutions on account of religion. 

Guillaume Malin, who had been of the Robe of Honour and 
of eminence in his own country, was a near relative of St. Malin, 
of the body-guard of Charles IX, and settled near Filey, on the 
Yorkshire coast in 1562. 

From Guillaume descended Louis, the father of Leonard 
Malin, whose son William died at Scarborough, i ith May, 1743. 
He was a great benefactor and expended £10,000 in parks and 
buildings for the accommodation of visitors to the Spa. His son 
and heir, William Maling (note the addition of the letter ''g" to 
the name), was bom in 1698. He came to Sunderland in 1723 
and married Catherine, only daughter and heiress of Christopher 
Thompson, of Hendon Lodge, near Sunderland, in 1740, and was 
buried in a vault in Sunderland Churchyard, 29 March, 1765.* 
He purchased a considerable portion of the Hylton Castle and 
Ford estates in the County of Durham. Their eldest son was 
Christopher Thompson Maling, of Hendon Lodge, Herrington 
Hall, and Silksworth House, born 1741, was buried at Sunderland 
1810. Their third son was John Maling, of the Grange, 
Bishopwearmouth, which residence he built, a banker in 

(2) William Maling was a shipowner and timber merchant : appointed River 
Wear Commissioner in 1746 and a vestryman and churchwarden of Sunderland 
Church ; in 1757 he was a freeman of the Borough of Sunderland. 
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Sunderland of the firm of Russell, Allan, and Mating. He was 
bom 19 November, 1746, and died 6 November, 1823, being* 
buried in Bishopwearmouth ; he was twice married, in 1768 to 
Margaret, only daughter and heiress of Hugh Awdos, of Bishop- 
wearmouth (she died 1774); and in 1775 to Ann, widow of 
Hodgson Thompson, of Sunderland, and daughter of Robert 
Harrison, of Sunderland. Her sister Mary was the wife of 
William Russell, of Brancepeth Castle, and her sister Elizabeth 
was the wife of Robert Allan, of Sunderland and Barton Hall, 
County York.s His second wife died in 1836 and was buried in 
Bishopwearmouth. By his first wife there were born to him one 
son and three daughters. His son and heir William Maling, of the 
Grange, and also of Kidside Lodge, County Westmoreland, was 
born 1769; married 10 May, 1800, Elizabeth, only daughter and 
heiress of William Haygarth of Kidside Lodge, Westmoreland, 
Captain R.N., from whom were descended Edward Haygarth 
Maling, of Sunderland, M.RC.S., the father of Edwin Allan 
Maling, of Sunderland, M.R«C.S., and now of the Rookery, 
Middleton Tyas, County York. By his second wife he had three 
sons and four daughters. William Maling resided at West 
Hendon House, Bishopwearmouth; he was a shipowner and 
timber merchant. Low Street, Sunderland. His timber yard was 
afterwards occupied by Messrs. R. H. Potts and Brothers. 

In his History of Sunderland Taylor Potts mentions on page 
165 that the pottery at North Hylton belonged to Mr. Maling, 
who built the Grange. It was his custom to ride to the works 
at Hylton every morning on horseback, crossing the river by the 
horse ferry boat 

Thb Pxacock Family. 

From 1857 to 1884 resided at No. 5 St. George's Square, 
Mr. Bligh Peacock, ship and insurance broker, timber mer- 
chant and commission agent, partner in the firm of Peacock 
Brothers, of Nile Street and Norfolk Street, Bishopwearmouth. 
He was Consul for Brazil, and Uruguay; he was the son of John 

(3) Seepage 49. —Ed. 
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Peacock, of Bishop wearmouth, ship-broker, a native of St. Helen's 
Auckland, in the County of Durham, and Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Reginald Bligh, Rector of Romaldkirk, in the North Riding of the 
County of York. He married Eliza Ann, daughter of John 
Watson, of Bishopwearmouth, shipowner, at Bishopwearmouth 
Church on the 24th October, 1850. 

In the year 1810 John Peacock settled here as a ship and 
commission agent He conducted his business in a most method- 
ical and strenuous manner, calling upon the various tradesmen 
daily to ascertain whether they had any goods for shipment. He 
was a quick, active, steady and reliable man of business ; his 
tradesmen and friends knew to a minute the time to expect him 
daily at such points as the Mark Quay or the Ferry-boat landing. 
His usual round was up the south side of the river as far as 
Deptford, then across the river by ferry to Southwick returning 
by the north side to Monkwearmouth Shore. Green Hill house, 
the home of John and Sarah Peacock was situated (and 
may still be seen next to the Gas Company's show-rooms in 
Hinde's Bridge), close to Bishopwearmouth Church, and 
pleasantly surrounded by gardens reaching down to the 
bum-side. Some single-storied cottages which were built 
partly in a hollow at the side of the burn were on one occasion 
flooded by the sudden rising of the bum and several of the 
occupants were drowned. After this sad occurrence the 
cottages were demolished. Miss Jane Peacock, sister of Bligh 
Peacock, at one time kept a young ladies' school at Green Hill 
house. 

John and William Peacock (brothers of Bligh Peacock), 
carried on an extensive business as engravers and copper-plate 
printers, booksellers and stationers, at 305 High Street, 
afterwards at 186 High Street, and later at 67 Nile Street, 
and 3 Norfolk Street, all in Bishopwearmouth. At one time they 
resided at Red House, Hendon. 

James Peacock, another brother and partner of Bligh 
Peacock, was Vice-Consul for Portugal. After pursuing the 
business of a ship-broker, timber merchant and shipowner for 
about 30 years, he established the business of James Peacock 
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and Son, averasT^ adjusters, a chang'e in his business career^ 
shewing a versatile mind, and a wonderful power of mastering a 
new undertaking. 

Reginald Peacock, another brother of Bligh Peacock was at one 
time Consul for Spain and Austria. He was also a partner in the 
firm of Peacock Brothers. 

Septimus Peacock, another brother, was a partner of the firm 
of S. and W. Peacock, Merchants, of 4 Nile Street, Bishopwear- 
mouth. 

In the Sunderland Library Circular, No. 34, Vol. Ill, p. 
180, there is an acknowledgment of a gift of 462 works in 32 
different languages, made by Mr. Reginald Peacock. These 
works had formed part of the library of William and Septimus 
Peacock. 

Bligh Peacock was a great reader and had a considerable 
library of books in many different languages. 
Ald. Robert Brown. 

Robert Brown resided at No. 7 St. George's Square from 
1872 to 1894. He was bom in 1806, received a good education, 
and at an early age gave promise of great ability in the profession 
of a solicitor. He was admitted a Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court in 1827 and settled in Sunderland where his reputation 
soon increased. On the 25th May, 1832, he was married 
at Sunderland Church to Dorothy, the youngest daughter 
of Stephen Watson, draper, of Sunderland, and to them were 
bom five children. A sister of Dorothy Watson was married at 
Bishopwearmouth Church on the 15th August, 1827, to Richard 
White, afterwards Mayor of Sunderland, 1 840-1. 

In 1844, Mr. Brown practised as a solicitor at 57 Villiers St., 
and resided at 30 Fawcett St., Bishopwearmouth. He was secre- 
tary to the Sunderland Shipowners' Society, secretary to the Wear 
Mutual Society, and solicitor to the Sunderland Joint Stock 
Banking Company which suspended payment on the 21st 
November, 1851. 

In the 184s election for a Member of Parliament, Mr. Brown 
played a most conspicuous part, and in recognition of his valued 
services, he was unanimously chosen as Mayor of Sunderland^ 
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which position he filled for two years. At that time he represented 
Sunderland Ward in the Council. In 1851 he was elected an 
alderman for Sunderland Ward, and at this time he was a 
member of the Pilotage Commission and a vice*president of 
the Athenaeum, an institution founded in 184 1. In 1854 he was 
appointed secretary of the Local Marine Board, and elected a 
Justice of the Peace for the borough. Mr. Brown entered into 
partnership, about the year 1857, with Mr. Ralph Simey, solicitor, 
son of Thomas Boyes Simey, of No. 2 St. George's Square. This 
business alliance however did not last long—only about two 
years, as Brown and Simey, at 57 Villiers St In 1865 his son 
Thomas Watson Brown joined him in partnership and the firm 
of Robert Brown and Son existed for about 15 years at 57 
Villiers St. Up to the year 1872 Mr. Brown continued to 
reside at 30 Fawcett St He was a councillor for Bishopwear- 
mouth ward in 1865 and represented that ward until 1876 when 
he was elected an alderman for St. Michael's ward, which 
honour he retained until his death, which occurred at No. 7 St 
George's Square, in 1894. Mr. Brown was the author of many 
books and pamphlets, including the following : — 

I.— iln inquiry into the origin o/thi name of Sunderland^ and as to 
the birthplace of the Venerable Bede. A paper 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Newcastle, 1855. 

2. — RaiiondU offustification by Faith, London, 1856. Printed 
by William Henry Hills, Sunderland. 

I.— The Philosophy of Evangelicism. London, 1857. Printed 

by William Henry Hills, Sunderland. 
4.— JX* Social Unity of Humanity. 
5. — The Wearmouth Abbots. London, 1862. 
6.— The Gospel of Common Sense. London, 1 864. 

Richard Jamxs Reed. 

Mn Reed was the Chief Surveyor to Lloyds, at Sunderlandi 
and resided at No. 8 St George's Square from 189010 1892. He 
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was a brother of Sir E. J. Reed, ICC.B., for many years M.P. for 
CardiiT and Chief Constructor to the Admiralty. His nephew 
E. T. Reed, (son of Sir E. J. Reed), is the eminent caricaturist 
and litterateur of "Punch." 

Richard James Reed carried off the premier prize presented 
by the Temperance Society for the best Temperance story, 
by his tale, entitled the Insidiaut TkUf ; a taUfor HumiU Falkt, by 
Om of Thimsclvit. A second edition revised, dated London, 1872, 
was issued. Another of Mr. Reed's publications was the Corpse 
m ike Copse. He was also a playwright aqd hymn writer. 

ROBXRT RSNNIT. 

Mr. Renney was a man of many parts, both of mind and 
occupation. During his long life he filled many important 
appointments such as parish clerk for Bishopwearmouth, 
librarian to the Sunderland Subscription Library, corn 
inspector, &c. The late William Brockie in his excellent work 
Sunderland Notables gives a most interesting biography of him. 
Mr. Renney was a master of languages, and was all through 
his life a lover of good literature. He was a bookseller at 190 
High Street (under the Subscription Library), succeeding to 
the business of Miss Wetherbum, bookseller, who was also 
librarian to the Subscription Library.4 

Mr. Renney succeeded Miss Wetherbum and was librarian of 
the Subscription Library from 181 1 to 1836 at 191 High Street. 
He was also a member of the committee of that institution 
for one year — 1842. In 1844 he was the inspector of com 
returns, a position apparently held by him until about 1857 ^^ 
1858, after which the duties were carried out by the officers of 
Excise. He married a Miss Hird, daughter of an Excise 
officer, of Sunderland, who pre -deceased him about 40 years. 
Two daughters were born of the marriage— the younger of whom 
died at 23 Crowtree Road. His surviving daughter was never 

(4) Brockie's statement that Mr. Renney bought cartloads of Miss Wither* 
aUTs stock for a few shillings is inoorrect. 
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married. Mr. Renney held his 8oth birthday party at No. 9 
St. George's Square, where he resided from i86a to 1868, at 
which Mr. J. H. Cox, his next door neighbour, was present. 

Mr. Renney possessed an excellent and well-stocked library, 
and he was at all times pleased to receive visits from book-lovers. 
On one occasion he specially invited a friend in to see his books, 
and each provided with a ladderthey spent many hours in the happy 
hunting ground of book-land, moving from shelf to shelf, and 
from floor to ceiling until they were completely exhausted in 
their expectant search. 

Robert Renney died on Christmas day, 1868, aged 86, and 
was buried in Bishopwearmouth Cemetery. He was the author 
of Tie Prophttic Blessings of Jacob and of Moses. London, 
1832, which he dedicated to Bishop Gray. 

Makgarxt Jane Stack. 

Mrs. Stack, who was a most gifted musician, was the widow 
of Daniel Hamet Stack, Barrister-at-Law, who resided at 37 
Fawcett Street. Her husband died about the year 1855. She 
was the daughter of William Gales, of Hylton Lodge, South 
Hylton, shipbuilder, and Ann, his wife; her brother, Colonel 
John Frederick Gales, of the South Durham Militia, resided at 
No. I St. George's Square from 1868 to 1872. Mrs. Stack 
lived at No. 11 St. George's Square from 1856 to 1881 except 
on those occasions when she let her house, furnished, to cert^n 
persons of distinction. During the years i860 and 1861 the Rev. 
Henry Montague ViUiers and his wife occupied it They 
had been recendy married and came there to live. 
Mr. ViUiers was Curate of Bishopwearmouth at the time. 
His father was Bishop of Carlisle, 1856-60, and of Durham, 
1 860- 1. Mrs. ViUiers was Lady Victoria Russell, god-daughter 
of Queen Victoria, and daughter of Lord John Russell, who 
occasionally visited his daughter and son-in-law whilst they 
resided in the Square. The Rev. John Patrick Eden, M.A«| 
Rector of Bishopwearmouth, i848-64» was also a visitor. 



At a sttbseqoent period Admiral Field, al one time 
M.P. for Brisrhton, occupied the house for six months or 
so. On the date of King Edward the Seventh's wedding, viz: 
lOth March, 1863, the Admiral's carriage (he kept about 
a dozen horses) was waiting at No. 1 1, in the dusk of the 
evening, to take him to a grand ball in the Athenaeum, Fawcett 
Street, when the horses took fnght at a display of fireworks 
by a patriotic resident of the Square, Mr. William Morgan 
Wake, vriio resided at No. 15. The Admiral hearing the 
noise occasioned thereby made his appearance, and in a com- 
manding voice ordered the man to stop tliat nonsense! An 
excited exchange of wordy sentiments ensued which ultimately 
resulted in a case before the local magistrates. Mr. Blackwell, 
barrister-at-law (a son of Mr. Blackwell, at one time proprietor 
of the Newcastle OMtrant, the Stmderlattd HtraUt^ and Clax- 
heugh Paper Works), appeared for the defendant Mr. Wake, 
and the Admiral under his searchingcross-examination wasobliged 
to admit as a patriotic servant of his Queen, that he should not 
have been the instigator of so much trouble and annoyance to 
other loyal subjects in celebrating the day in the manner 
described. The case was eventually dismissed on the ground 
that it was so many feet from the public highway where the 
event took place. As a matter of fact it occurred in private 
grounds. 

Captain Basil Hall at one time resided in Na 1 1 St George's 
Square. 

Thomas Blaik. 

Mr. Blatn was an accountant and shipowner, and for many 
years was connected with Messrs. Joshua Wilson and Brothers, of 
High Street East, Sunderiand, as manager of their sailing 
vessels and other departments of their extensive business. He 
was for a considerable period one of the secretaries of the 
Girk' Industrial and Girls' Reformatory Schools in Tatham 
Street. Mrs. Mary Blain was the daughter of Wffliam 
Waller and Judith, his wife (nee Wilson) born 1809. Her parents 
then resided in West Hendon House, but afterwards 
moved to North Hall, near Bishopwearmouth Cemetery. Mr. 
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and Mrs. Blun were members of the Society of Friends. They 
came to live at No. 17 St George's Square in the year 1857, 
removing from No. 5 Cumberland Terrace, Hendon. Mr. Blain 
died in 1889 and Mrs. Blain in 1899^ having resided 32 and 42 
years respectively in the Square. Their daughter, Mary Anna 
Blain, was a child of seven years when she left Cumberland 
Terrace and her description of the beauties of that locality, which 
at the present time is so sadly neglected, is worth quoting : 

" Cumberland Terrace was a very lovely place indeed, 
''with its sloping flower gardens reaching down to a nice 
''stretch of water which was deep enough and broad 
"enough for a boat holding four to row upon. There 
"was a beautiful grassy bank opposite, and the open 
"fields stretched beyond, without a building near 
"except Butterfint's old mill and the cottage near it, 
"which added to the beauty of the scene. It was only a 
" few minutes' walk up the bank and over the field to 
"the sea-beach, where many happy hours were spent 
"My cousin, William Joseph Tatham was often in the 
" boat, rowing about or fishing for eels, which were skinned 
" by my father and, when cooked properly, were considered 
"a tasty bite. The stream would be eight or nine feet 
"wide." 

" During a very high gale of wind a shaft of the wind- 
"mill was broken and it crashed through the cottage 
"roof." 

Francis Ritson. 

Mr. Francis Ritson, shipowner and shipbroker, was bom in 
1824. He was the son of John Ritson, druggist and shipowner, 
of 35 Villiers Street, Bishopwearmouth. He was educated by 
Dr. Wood, a Presbyterian minister,s and went to sea when about 
13 years of age. After serving his apprenticeship, he very soon 
qualified himself to take command of sailing vessels in the 
Australian and Eastern trades and met with much success. In 

(5) Dr. Wood WIS miiilster of the choidi in North Bridge Street and had a 
idboolb first in the chapel of Hjlton CuUe and later in Broad Street^ nowRoker 
Aveime.— Ed. 
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i8s6 he left the sea and took up the management of his shipping 
business. He resided at No. i8 St George's Square from 1857 
to 1861. 

Mr. Ritson was the last elected governor of the Orphan 
Asylum, under the old regime, when the Freemen had the 
privilege of electing life governors from among themselves. In 
1863 he was returned as a member of the Sunderland town 
council for Bishopwearmouth ward, but on the termination of 
his three years appointment, owing to pressure of business, he 
did not seek re-election. In 1876, he was again returned to the 
council, and represented Sunderland ward for many years. In 
1876 his name was included in the list of eligible persons for the 
magistracy sent up to the Lord Chancellor, but he declined the 
honour. When, however, this became generally known, a special 
meeting of the Justices was convened and a memorial drawn up 
and presented to the Lord Chancellor, praying that Mr. Ritson 
be appointed, as there was not then a practical sailor on 
the bench. The result was that he was specially appointed a 

j.p. 

He was at one time the chairman of the Conservative Associ- 
ation, chairman of the Pilotage Commission and also a member 
of the Board of Guardians. His two sons, Frank William Ritson 
and Councillor Arthur Ritson, J. P., succeeded him in the 
management of the Nautilus Steam Shipping Company, 

Limited. 

Thomas Coki Squanci. 

Mr. Squance resided at No. 21 St. George's Square from 
1857 to 1862, and at No. 16 from 1862 to 1865. He was bom 
at Frome, in Somersetshire, and came to Sunderland with his 
father, who was a Devonshire man, in the year 184a His wife, 
Elizabeth Salisbury Harrison, was descended from a Yorkshire 
family who had been for very many years located at Robin Hood's 
Bay. Her great-grandfather was a sailor and his indentures of 
apprenticeship bear date 1745. Her grandfather spent some 
years in a French prison, having been captured during the 
Napoleonic wars, sometime between the years 1793 and 1800. 
Her mother, Elizabeth Wright, born 20th July, 1793, died 1871, 



was a cousin of Joseph John Wright, of Sunderland, attomey-at- 
law. Her father, Andrew Harrison, of Bishopwearmouth, 
shipowner, born 12th May, 1787, was married loth March, 1821. 

In 1850, Mr. Squance was appointed manager of the Sunder- 
land Joint Stock Bank, in succession to Mr. Hill Parker^ 
who had been joint managing director with Mr. Thomas 
Brown.7 It was found that the conduct of the directors in the 
management of the Bank had been reckless and improvident, 
and payment was suspended on the 2ist November, 1851. Mr. 
Squance was appointed liquidator, and continued to act in 
this capacity until the affairs of the Bank were finally wound up 
in 1857. After this he was for a time chief clerk to Messrs, R. 
H. Potts and Brothers, shipbuilders and ship repairers of Low 
Street, Sunderland— the site being where the Scotia Engine 
Works now stand. In 1865 Mr. Squance removed from St. 
George's Square to No. 1 1 St. Bede's Terrace, where he resided 
until 1878 when he removed to Southmoor, Ryhope Road. He 
was vice-chairman of the Sunderland School Board in 1872. 
Subsequently Mr. Squance began practice as a public accountant, 
becoming afterwards a Fellow of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. He was general treasurer to the schools' fund of 
the Wesleyan Church, by virtue of which office he was a member 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Squance were born six sons and two 
daughters. Their eldest son, Thomas Coke Squance, M.D*, 
of 15 Grange Terrace, and their second son, the late Andrew 
Harrison Squance, accountant, attended Dr. Iliffs school at the 
Grange, about the year 1858. Mrs. Iliif used to take the junior 
boys' school and her daughters Margaret Iliff (who married Mr. 
Ralph Simey, now of the college, Durham, clerk of the peace 
for Durham County) and Caroline Iliif (who married John Shield 
Robson, of Bishopwearmouth, timber merchant) assisted in the 
teaching of the boys. Dr. Squance left the Grange School 

(6) HIU Parker was a brother of Thomas Parker, who lived at Nos. a and 
21 St. Geoige's Square. See pp. 72 and 75. 

(7) Thomas Brown was a brother of Aid. Robert Brown referred to on 
pages 63 and 63. 
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when Dr. lUff vacated it and went to the Hall School, Borough 
Road, of which the Rev. Georg^e Ilifl^ a son of Dr. IlifT, was the 
principal. 

The Hall School stood near the south end of Villiers Street, 
and was approached from Villiers Street by a broad carriage 
drive, with gates. In Barnes's dbectoiy of Sunderland for 
1865, the Rev. Mr. lUflTs school is described as the '< Field 
House Academy," but this title was probabfy discontinued 
and the name of " Hall School" substituted. Field House was 
situated near and to the east of, the Hall School, and was the 
residence of Charles John Robson, timber merchant, of the firm 
of W. and C. Robson. Hudson Road now runs past where the 
Hall School and Field House stood. * The grounds of the former 
extended west to where Mr. McMillan's stone-yard now is, and 
ran south, bounded by Tatham Street 

Dr. Squance remembers the visits* of Earl Russell to No. 1 1 
St George's Square where his daughter Lady Victoria Villiers 
and her husband lived. 

Thomas Colce Squance was all his life a lover of books and a 
great reader, and accumulated a considerable library, which 
was considered by competent judges to be one of the best 
selected private libraries in the neighbourhood. 



(8) Hefened to on pige 65* 



APPENDIX A. 



St. Giorok's Square. 



1 6 Date of 

02 Ground Deed. 



Builder. 



Name of 
Original Owner. 



1 1 March, 1855. 

2 14 May, 1855. 

3 4 June, 1855. 

4 S Feb., 18SS. 

5 5 Feb., 1855. 

6 12 May, 1855. 

7 12 May, 1855. 

8 12 May, 1855. 

9 12 May« 1855. 

10 I Dec., 1855. 

11 27 Nov., 1855. 

12 13 Aug., 1856. 

13 13 Aug., 1856. 

14 31 Dec, 1855. 

15 31 Dec,, 1855. 

16 2 Jan., 1856. 

17 2 Jan., 1856. 

18 10 April, 1856. 

19 10 April, 1856. 

20 17 Dec., 1855. 

21 (7 Dec., 1855. 

22 25 Oct., 1855. 

23 25 Oct, 1855. 

24 25 Oct, iSjSS* 



George Andrew 

Middlemiss. 



George Cram. 
George Cram. 
John Burton Bolland. 
John Burton Bolland. 
Henry Oliver. 
Henry Oliver. 
Thos. Younger, Jnr. 

Thos. Younger, Jnr. 

Thos. Younger, Jnr. 
Thos. Younger, Jnr. 
George Cram. 
George Cram. 
Henry Oliver. 
Henry Oliver. 
John Burton Bolland. 
John Burton Bolland. 
Henry Oliver. 
Henry Oliver. 
Johnson Thompson. 
Johnson Thompson. 
Johnson Thompson. 



John Frederick 

Gales* 
Thomas Boyes 

Simey. 
Mary Wardell and 
Hannah Wardell. 



Walter Ferguson 

Leadbitter. 
Margaret Jane 

Stack, 



John Carr Tone. 



APPENDIX B. 



Risioiirrs or St. Gcokob's Sqvakb. 



House. 


Names of Residents. 


Period. 


No. I 


Edwin Gray. 


i8s6-6i. 


99 


Thomas Ridley Oswald. 


1865—67. 


99 


Col. John Frederick Gales. 


1868—72. 


99 


Edward Lowry. 


1876. 


99 


John Cross. 


1877-83. 


99 


Mrs. E. Charlton. 


1886-91. 


99 


Stephen Oswald Huntly. 


1896— 1907. 


99 


Daniel Huntly. 


1896—1907. 


Na 2 


Thomas Boyes Simey. 


i8s6-«7. 


99 


Thomas Parker. 


1868—88. 


99 


The Misses Parker. 


1889— 9a 


99 


George Croft Heslop. 


1892—98. 


99 


Mrs. Isabella Heslop. 


1899—1904. 


99 


John William White. 


1905-7- 


No. 3 


Miss Mary WardeU. 


1856—^. 


99 


Anthony John Moore. 


1868—79. 


W 


Pearson Ward Kidd. 


1880—82. 


99 


Ambrose Brewin Fisher. 


1883—85. 


99 


Collin Smart 


1887-94. 


99 


Mrs. Elizabeth Helen Smart 


1895—97. 


99 


Hedworth Banks. 


1898— 1907. 


No. 4 


William Orton Bradley. 


1857—62. 


ff 


Col. Richard Rouney. 


1862—67. 


99 


John Newton. 


1868—71. 


W 


Matthias Bowey. 


1872—86. 


99 


The Misses Bowey. 


1887—88. 


9> 


Mrs. Jane Chapman Og^den. 


1889— 1907. 


No, S 


Bligh Peacock. 


1857-84- 


99 


John Robson Cutter. 


1886— 1907. 


No. 6 


Thomas Charles Simey. 


1856— 6i. 


99 


Thomas Modlin. 


1864—67. 
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House. 


Names of Residents. 


Period. 


No. 6 


George Croft Heslop. 


1868—92. 


i» 


George Croft Heslop, Jr. 


1893—1907. 


No. 7 


James Bull. 


1857—61. 


>* 


Christopher Groves. 


1865—70. 


f> 


Aid. Robert Brown. 


1872-94. 


ft 


John Lowes. 


1895-1905. 


ff 


Mrs. Lx)wes. 


1906-7. 


No. 8 


John Robinson. 


1856-7. 


9y 


James Lancaster. 


1860-66. 


>* 


Edward C. Michell. 


1867—70. 


99 


William Atkinson Oliver. 


187 1— 2. 


99 


Thomas Watson Brown. 


1873-6. 


99 


Rev. Richard Waters. 


1877—82. 


99 


John McCormack. 


1883, 


99 


William P. Pae. 


1885—87. 


99 


Richard James Reed. 


1890-92. 


99 


George Winlow Lindus Hudson. 


1892— 1907. 


No. 9 


Lorens Theodore Wang. 


1857—61. 


99 


Robert Renney. 


1862-68. 


99 


Mrs. Gray. 


1869— 7a 


99 


Benjamin Dawson. 


1871—72. 


99 


William Jamson Watson. 


1873—76- 


99 


John Brewis. 


1877-94- 


99 


Miss Mary Jane Hunter. 


1895— 1907. 


99 


Matthew Jackson Lyall. 


1895— 1907. 


No. 10 


Walter Ferguson Leadbitter. 


1856-61. 


99 


John Henry Cox. 


1862— 1907. 


No. II 


Mrs. Margaret Jane Stack. 


1856— S» 


99 


Rev. Henry Montagu Villiers. 


1860--61. 


99 


Mrs. Margaret Jane Stack. 


1862—81. 


99 


William Walton. 


1882--83. 


99 


James Hanna, M.A. 


1884—1907. 


No. I a 


Arthur Thistlethwaite. 


1857—61. 


99 


Dr. William Oliver. 


1865-69. 


99 


Mrs. Oliver. 


1870—76. 


99 


John Lambton. 


1877— 8a 
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House. 


Name of Residents. 


Period. 


Na 12 


Mrs. Ann Lambton. 


1881—90. 


•f 


Mrs. Mari^aret Hartley. 


1892 — 1907. 


No. 13 


Miss Mary Crofton. 


1857—65. 


f» 


Mrs. Jane Ann Hunter. 


1866-82. 


»» 


Joseph Fairley. 


1883—90. 


»» 


Mrs. Hozier Hewat. 


1891-92- 


If 


Joseph Fairley. 


1893-1907- 


No. 14 


John Bowey. 


1857—82. 


w 


Mrs. Mary Jane Bowey. 


1883—86. 


•> 


Mrs. Alice Ann Smith. 


1887—89 


99 


Mrs. Sheraton. 


1890-94. 


99 


William A. Bartram. 


1895-99- 


99 


William Black. 


1900—7. 


No. IS 


William Morgran Wake. 


1856—71. 


99 


Rev. Thomas Jackson Seeker. 


1872-77. 


99 


Charles John Vincent 


1878—1902. 


»9 


John Francis Ross Lang. 


1903—7. 


No. 16 


Miss Eliza Woodley. 


1860-61. 


99 


Thomas Coke Squance. 


1862—65. 


99 


Francis Lawrence Kipling. 


1865-77. 


99 


Ambrose Brewin Fisher. 


1878—82. 


P9 


Mrs. Alice Ann Smith. 


1884. 


f» 


Joseph James Spraggon. 


1885—87. 


99 


John Calvert. 


1891. 


99 


William Mills. 


1894-99- 


f» 


Charles Ranken. 


1900-7. 


No. 17 


Thomas Blain. 


1857-89 


99 


Mrs. Mary Blain. 


1890-99- 


99 


Miss Mary Anna Blain. 


1900—2. 


M 


John Caslaw. 


1903-7. 


No. 18 


Francis Ritson. 


1857—61. 


99 


George Fairlamb. 


1865. 


ft 


Mrs. Margaret Thompson. 


1867-77. 


99 


The Misses Thompson. 


1878—85. 


99 


Henry Wrightson. 


1886. 


99 


Joseph Harrison. 


1887-96. 
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House. 


Name of Residents. 


Period. 


No. i8 


Benjamin Morton. 


1897— 1907. 


No. 19 


John Mounsey, Jr. 


»8S7— 94- 


» 


Edwin Longstaff Prowde. 


189S—1907. 


No. 20 


Mrs. Mary (T.) Mounsey. 


i8S7-«9. 


99 


John Mounsey, Jr. 


187a 


99 


Charles John Rowntree. 


1871—78. 


*i 


John Mounsey. 


1879—82. 


99 


Joseph James Sprag^on. 


1883—4. 


W 


John Mounsey. 


188s. 


>f 


Charles Scott. 


1886— 1907. 


No. a I 


Thomas Coke Squance. 


1857—62. 


f» 


Thomas Parker. 


1862—67. 


9f 


Thomas Modlin. 


1868—85. 


#> 


Charles Laws Cummings. 


1887— 1907. 


No. 22 


William Hunter Watson. 


1860-68. 


» 


W. RatcliflF. 


1869. 


»y 


Frederic Taylor. 


1870—99. 


99 


Mrs. Eliza Taylor. 


1900. 


99 


Charles H. Bray. 


1902—7. 


No. 23 


The Misses Panton. 


1865-74. 


99 


William Bell. 


1875-99- 


99 


Mrs. Bell. 


.1900-7. 


No. 24 


Thomas William Panton. 


1860-69. 


99 


Miss Margaret Rhind. 


1870— 8a 


99 


Miss Cormack. 


1881—83. 


99 


Miss E. W. Rhind. 


1884— 1907. 



APPENDIX C 



SuMOBiiLAXO Fakliamimtart EuccnoN. 

Saturday, 30th April, 1859. 13th Election. 

How residenU of Sl Georg^e's Square voted. 

g 2 Occupant. 



Henry WiHuun ^ 



I Edwin Gray. 






2 


2 Thomas Boyes Simey and 






2 


Ralph SLmey. 




*•• •*• 


2 


3 Miss Mary WardelL 






*•• .•■ 


4 William Orton Bradley, 






2 


S Blisrh Peacock. 


I 


I 




6 Thomas Charles Simey. 


••• •.• 




2 


7 James Bull. 


did 


not 


vote 


8 James Lancaster, High Street, or 


I 


I 




John Robinson, Mount Pleasant 


I 


I 




9 Lorens Theodore Wang. 


I 


... ••• 


I 


10 William Ferguson Leadbitter. 


did 


not 


vote 


II Mrs. Margaret Jane Stack. 




•.•.*• 




la Arthur Thistlethwaite. 


I 


I 




13 Miss Mary Crofton. 


f •• ••• 






14 John Bowey. 


1 


I 




IS William Moi^an Wake. 


did 


not 


vote 


16 


no 


vote 


recorded 


17 Thomas Blain. 


I 


I 




18 Francis Ritson. 






2 


19 John Mounsey. 


1 


I 




20 Mrs. Mary Mounsey. 








21 Thomas Coke Squance. 






2 


22 


no 


vote 


recorded 


23 


no 


vote 


recorded 


24 


no 


vote 


recorded 


Voting equals ... 


8 


7 


»S 


Plumpers, George Hudson 






H 


Split votes, Fenwick and Lindsay ... 


7 


7 




„ Fenwick and Hudson ..• 


I 




I 


„ Lindsay and Hudson ... 




Nil 


Nil 


Voting equals... 


8 


7 


IS 


Gross total of votes 


1524 


1 201 


788 



APPENDIX D. 






SUNDXRLAND PaRLIAICXNTART ElKCTION. 

Wednesday, 12th July, 1865. Uth Election. 
How residenU of St George's Square voted. 



Occupant. 



Henry James John 
Fenwick. Hartley.Candlish. 



I 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
33 
24 
Fenwick. Hartley. Candlish 

382 

89 261 

823 823 

9«4 914 

130 130 

1826 1335 1 30s 

No. polled 2617 
No. on the 

Register 3239 



Thomas Ridley Oswald. 
Thomas Boyes Simey. 
Miss Mary Wardell. 
Colonel Richard Rouney. 
Bligh Peacock. 
Thomas Modlin. 
Christopher Groves. 
James Lancaster. 
Robert Renney. 
John Henry Cox. 
Mrs. Margaret Jane Stack. 
William Oliver. 
Miss Mary Crofton. 
John Bowey. 
William Morgan Wake. 
Thomas Coke Squance. 
Thomas Blain. 
George Fairlamb. 
John Mounsey, Jr. 
Mrs. Mary (Thomas) Mounsey. 
Thomas Parker. 
William Hunter Watson. 
Misses Panton. 
Thomas William Panton. 
Voting equals 

Plampers for J. Hartley 
„ Candlish... 

Split votes, Fenwick and Hartley 
tt „ Candlish 

„ Hartley „ 

Voting equals 

Gross total of votes. ... 



did 


not 


vote 


1 


I 


••• .•• 


did 


not 


vote 


I 




I 


did 


not 


vote 


I 


I 

2 




did 


not 


vote 


did 


not 


vote 








I 


1 




I 




I 
2 


I . 


I 




did 


not 


vote 


did 

... ... 


not 


vote 

2 


I 
... •*• 


I 


2 


I 


I 




8 


8 


8 




2 









6 


6 


6 




2 




2 


..^... 


"s" 


'a" 



1826 1335 



130s 



APPENDIX E. 

SraDBUJom Pakuamsmtakt Elbctxoic. 
Last Open Poll, Wednesday, 28th Februaiy, 1866. 1 5th Election. 

How residents of St Georg^e's Square voted. 

^ 

1 1 Occupant F^Ek. cidfeh. 

I Thomas Ridley Oswald i 

a Thomas Boyes Simey. i 

3 Miss Mary WardelL 

4 Colonel Richard Rouney. did not vote 

5 Bligh Peacock. did not vote 

6 Thomas Modlin. did not vote 

7 Christopher Groves. i •••... 

8 James Lancaster. i 

9 Robert Renney. did not vote 

10 John Henry Cox. i 

11 Mrs. Margaret Stack. • 

12 William Oliver and i 

William Atkinson Oliver i 

13 Mrs, Jane Ann Hunter. 

14 John Bowey. i 

15 William Morgan Wake. i 

16 no vote recorded 

17 Thomas Blain. i 

18 no vote recorded 

19 John Mounsey. x 

20 Mrs. Mary Mounsey. 

21 Thomas Parker. i 

22 William Hunter Watson. i 

23 Misses Panton. 

24 Thomas William Panton. _j| 

Poll Fenwick. Candlish. Voting equals .. . 9 5 

opened 8 a.m Gro«»tot»I of votes 1296 1430 

9 332 376 NapoUed ... 3006 

10 639 708 No. on register ... 3468 

11 864 926 
noon 992 1073 

1 p.m. 1094 1 162 

2 1 189 1282 

3 1264 1394 
close 4 1296 1430 



APPENDIX F. 



St. Gsorgk's Square. 



At a genera! meeting of residents, convened by circular, and 
held at St. George's Square, the following circular was agreed 
upon and that a copy be sent to each resident in ttie Square. 

I. — ''That attention be called to the stipulations in the ground 
deeds, whereby each resident covenants to pay his share 
of the expense of keeping the Square in order, as a 
*Pramenadii Shmb^yt or Pleasure Ctrcundy and to concur 
with the other residents in making and observing the 
rules necessary for that purpose." 

2. — ''That with the view of securing such order R. Gibson and 
Sons» the appointed gardeners and keepers^ be authorised 
to prevent children from swinging on the gates and trees, 
from trampling on the flower beds, or plucking the flowers, 
from injuring the trees, from treading on the edges of the 
grass, or making tracks across it, or putting gravel on the 
grasSy or playing any rough games — ^fitted only for a 
regfular play-ground — ^the only play permissible being 
that of childhood." 

3. — "That those residents who keep dogs be requested not to 
allow them to be at large in the Square, as much damage 
is done to the flower beds, shrubs, and grass by them." 

4* — "The residents are requested that when occasion requires it 
they should kindly interfere to prevent any trespassing on 
the beds, or damaging the shrubs, or making tracks over 
the grass, either by persons passing through the Square, 
or by others ; and as far as possible to discourage all 
traflSc in or through the Square." 
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S*—** The residents are requested to instruct all tradesmen and 
especially milk puiveyors not to allow their conveyances 
to be brougfht into the Square, as the drive is only intended 
for carriages." 

6. — "With a view of putting a stop to the system of * hawking ' 
in the Square, it is requested that no goods be purchased 
at the front door from any person offering such for sale, as 
according to the ground deeds this practice is not allowed/' 

Signed, on behalf of the Committee having chai^ 
of St George's Square, 



Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 



Papers rbad, but not printsd in ths Socutt's Transactions. 



13th Feb., 1906. "Neolithic remains on the Durham Coast,*' 
by C. T. Trechman, B. Sc., of Castle Eden. 

loth April, 1906. "Early Sunderland Friends/' by J. W. Steele, 
of Darlington. 

13th Nov., 1906. "The Evolution of the Sword/' F.R.S. (Ed.), 
by Dr. T. Coke Squance, of Sunderland. 



SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 



Your Council have pleasure in placing in your hands the 
Seventh Annual Report of the Society for the year ending 31st 
December, 1906, and in doing- so they can congratulate the mem- 
bers on the Society being in a sound and healthy condition. 

There have joined the Society during the year, seven ordinary 
members while four have been removed from the membership 
book through resignation and death. 

The following is a list of members who have joined during 
the year : — 
Sir W. T. Doxford, D.L., J.P. Mr. J. H. Nesbitt. 
Mr. D. Woolacott, D. Sc. Mr. F. Wade. 

Mr. G. Hately. Capt J. W. Squance. 

Mr. J. F. MacDonald. 
Mr. C. C. Hodges was elected an honorary member. 

The Society has held eight regular meetings during the year 
and one out-door meeting, most of which have been well attended. 

Eleven meetings of the Council have been held. 

At the regular meetings the following papers have been 
read : — 

*' The Memorial Stone supposed to be that of Tidfirth, the 
last Bishop of Hexham, found on the site of the 
Monastic Cemetery attached to the church of St. Peter, 
Wearmouth," by Mr. C. C. Hodges, of Hexham. 

«* Neolithic remains on the Durham Coast," by Mr. C. T« 
Trechmann, B. Sc., Castle Eden. 

" Finchale Priory," by Mr. James Patterson. 

"Early Sunderland Friends," by Mr. J. W. Steele, of Dar- 
lington. 

"A brief account of Potting and the Potteries of the Wear 
and neighbourhood," by Mr. W. R. Ball. 

'«Some account of St George's Square and the people 
connected tiierewith," by Mr. C. L. Cummings. 
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"The Evolution of the Sword," by Dr. T. Coke Squance^ 

F.R.S. (Ed.) 
"Picturesque Old Sunderland," by Mr. G. W, Bain. 

The out-door meeting this year was held at Llndisfame on 
the 22nd August, 1906, and was well attended, there being about 
30 members and friends present. 

A saloon carriage was engaged and the party left Sunderland 
by the 8-40 train in the morning and were joined en route by 
several friends. Leaving the train at Beal the party were met by 
a number of conveyances to take them across the sands to Holy 
Island. The Vicar of Holy Island welcomed the party and a 
very excellent lunch was partaken of at the Northumberland 
Arms. 

A visit was then made to the Priory, when Mr. B. Morton read 
a short paper on the architecture and history of that venerable 
ruin. A ramble round the Island followed and the Parish Church 
and other objects of interest were visited. 

After tea the party left the Island by brakes across the 
sand which proved a unique experience as the tide was up to the 
axles of the vehicles, thus creating some excitement. The party 
eventually arrived in Sunderland at 1 1 p.m., after having spent a 
most enjoyable day. 

This excursion was perhaps the most enterprising which the 
Society has yet undertaken and the support given by the members 
should go far to justify further excursions of a similar nature in 
the future. 

Your Council regret to record the death during the year of two 
of its members^ namely : — Mr. T. T. Nesbitt, Senr., and Mr. W. 
Crake, with whose relatives the Society expresses its sympathy 
and condolence. 

The Society has been very fortunate in being able during the 
year to add the following gifts to its collection : — 

"A Copy of a three months tour in Portugal, Spain, and Africa 
(1843), by the Marchioness of Londonderry," presented 
by Mr. L. M. Bodin. 



Hiitcbiiisoa*s ''History of Durham,*' presented by Mr. 6. 
W. Bain. 

Sunderland Election Cartoons from 1865 to date, presented by 
Mr. James Patterson. 

Photographs of Tidfirth Stone, presented by Mr. C. C. Hodges. 

A View of Finchale Priory, presented by Mr. G. W. Bain. 

A nttmt>er of pamphlets by the Rev. J. Bulmer and Miss E. 
Marshall and others, and several photographs, presented 
by Messrs. J. Patterson and J. Rutherford. 

Copy of reprint of Sir Cutht>ert Sharp's *' Bishopric Garland/' 
presented by Messrs. J. Patterson and J. Rutherford. 

Copy of Barnes's ''Directory of Sunderland, 1865/' presented 

by Mr. C. Lp. Cummings. 
A book of Photographs of Silksworth Hall, presented by 

Mr. R. P. Doxford. 
"Fairmont Port and other poems," presented by the author, 

Mr. Albert J. Edmunds. 

It is again impressed upon the members that in order to keep 
the Society in a healthy and vigorous condition and to extend its 
sphere of usefulness it is necessary from to time to obtain new 
members and your Council have confidence that during the forth- 
coming year the members will use every effort to induce their 
friends to join. 

In conclusion, your Council wish to express their thanks to 
those gentlemen who have taken the trouble to prepare and 
read papers and to those who have presented or lent for exhi- 
bition relics of antiquarian interest ; to the local press for their 
reports of the meetings ; and to all those who have shown their 
sympathy with the objects of the Society by endeavouring to 
promote its interests. 

ROBERT HYSLOP, 

Chairman of the Council 
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INDEX. 
I._Nambs, II.— Places. III.— Woks ahd Documbkts. 



Nambs. 



Adam de BoyviUe, 31. 
AdunsoD, J.W.. xi. 
Addiion» J.G., J.P., xi. 
Admiralty, 64. 
Aird, RA., xi. 
Ayrc (or Aycr), Thomas, 34. 
Ayer, Thomas, 34- 
Allan, Robert, 6a 
Allan (and Rosiell), 49. 
Alexander, Abbot of Meaux, 19. 
Alexander, ion of Elwin* s6. 
Algames of Duiham, Prior, 17* 
Anderson, William, $3. 
Andrewson, John, 35. 
Andrewson, Robert, 34. 
Archbishop of York, 30. 3«- 
Archdeacon of Worcester, 31. 
Armytage, engraver, is. 

Astbvry, 37- 

Augmentation Office, 39. 

Augustine, Prior of Newbrough, 19. 

Austin and Dixon, 48. 

Austin, Peter, 4a 

Austin, William, 40. 

Austin and Philip, 4S. 

Awdos, Hugh, 60. 

Awdos, Margaret, 60. 

BaUlie, Rev., 6, 

Bain, G. W.. ix, xi, i, 55» 83» 84 ; "The 
early Printing Presses of Sunderland," 
I to IS. 

Ball, Bros., 48. 

Ball, WUliam R., xi, 35, 45. 48. 5S, & ; 
« Potteries of Sunderland and neigh- 
bourhood," 3S to SS. 

Banks, Hedworth, 7s. 

Barker, C. W. P., xi. 

Bameby, John, 33. 

Barry, William, 33. 

Bartram, Robert, 35. 



Bartram, R. A., J.P., xi. 

Bartram, W., xl 

Baitnun, William A., 74* 

Barwick, J. S., J.P., xi. 

Baxter, Rkhard, 35, 36. 

Bede, Venerable, 14. I7» ^3- 

Bell, Richard, 34. 

Bell, Thomas, 8. 

Bell, Mrs. , 7$. 

Bellewes, G. O., xL 

Bennett, William, 34. 

Benson, Thomas, 37. 

Bertilot, son of John, s6. 

Bird, Alice, 3$, 36. 

Bishop of Durham, 37. 

Bishop Robert (of Durham), 31. 

Bishopwearmouth Association for proie- 

cuting Felons, 9. 
Black, William, 74- 
Blam, Mary Anna, 67, 74- 
Blain, Mrs.,67, 74- 
Blain, Thomas, 66, 74» 76, 77i 7^- 
Bligh, Reginald, 61. 
Bl^fh, Sarah, 61. 
Blyth, William, 34. 
Board of Guardians, Sunderland, 68. 
Boddy, J., xi, 85. 
Bodin, L. M., ix, xi, 83. 
Bodleian library, X¥. 
Bolland, John Burton, 71. 
Boreham, G. R., xi. 
Boswell, 3. 

Bowey, John, 74, 76, 77. 7^- 
Bowey, Mrs. Mary Jane, 74- 
Bowey, Matthias, 7s. 
Bowey, Misses, 73. 
Boyle, hbtorian, 17, 30, 33. 
Bradley, William Orton, 7s. 7^. 
Bray, Chas. H., 7S- 
Brewis, Joht, 73. 
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British Masenm, xv. 

Brockie, William, 64. 

Broderick (Potteiy), 48. 

Brothenton, J., xi. 

Brown» Canon, $2. 
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Youll, Robert, 12. 
Younger, Thomas (Jun.), 71. 
Young, John, 4. 
Young, Miss, 7. 
Young, Summers and, 6, 7. 
Ysoda, 27. 
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Places. 



Africa, 83. 

Alnwick, 4, 19. 

Athienseum, 63. 

Auckland, 27. 

Austria, 63. 

Ayclifie, 34. 

Bakestaneford (or Baxtanford), 18, 19. 

Ballast Hills, 38. 

Barton Hall, Coy. York, 60. 

Baxterwood, 19. 

Baxtanford (or Bakestaneford), 18, 19. 

Beal, 83. 

Beamish, 37, 42, 44. 

Bearpark, 22. 

Beaurepaire, 25. 

Bernard [Barnard] Castle, 2. 

Bede Memorial Cross, 13. 

Bishopwearmouth, 5, 10, 50, 53, 57, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 67, 69. 

Bishopwearmouth Church, 61, 62. 

Bishopwearmouth Ward, 68. 

Borough Road, 70. 

Bow, 36. 

Brazil, 60. 

Brancepeth, 33. 

Brancepeth Castle, 6a 

Bridge End Pottery, 45, 48. 

British Colonies, 40. 

British Museum, 16. 

Broad Street, 67. 

Browney (river), 19. 

Brun (rivery, 19. 

Building Hill, 54, 55. 

Building Hill Lane, 53, 57, 58. 

Burdon Road, 54. 

Bnmside*s Pottery, 45, 48. 

Butterfint's Mill, 67. 

Cambridge, 31, 49. 

Capheaton, 12. 

Cardiff, 64. 

Carlisle, 34. 

Castle Eden, 81, 82. 

Cathedral Library, Durham, 16. 



Chapel Hill, 28. 

Chapel Street, 28. 

Chapel yard, 40. 

Chelsea, 36. 

Chester, St. John's Church, 15, 16. 

China, 35, 36. 

Christ Church, 55. 

Church Street, 5, 12. 

Coalport, 36, 

Coken, 23, 34. 

Coldingham, 33. 

Convent of Durham, 19, 25, 31. 

Cornwall, 40. 

Coronation Street, 11. 

Covent Garden Street, 8. 

Coventry, 34. 

Cross, The, 7. 

Crowtree Road, 64. 

Cumberland, 43. 

Cumberland Terrace, 67. 

Custom House, 5, 27. 

Darlington, 30, 81, 82. 

Dawson's Pottery, 36, 38, 51. 

Denmark, 40. 

Deptford, 61. 

Dcptford Pottery. 45, 46, 48. 

Derby, 36. 

Devon, EUerslie House, 52. 

Devonshire, 44, 68. 

Douro Terrace, 55. 

Dresden, 36. 

Durham :— 8, 18, 19, 2e, 22, 23, 25, 

30, 3i.32,33»34,69. 

Cathedral, 33, 34. 

Cathedral Library, 16. 

Convent, I9t 25,31. 

Dean and Chapter, 27. 

Neville's Cross, 22. 

St. Cuthbert's Shrine, 33. 
Durham College, «t Oxford, 30. 
Edinburgh, 52. 
Edinburgh Cathedral, 52. 
EUerslie House, Devon, 52. 
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Esplanade, 55. 

Ettrick's Garth, 27. 

ETesham, 31. 

Exchange, The, 7. 

Farne,35. 

Fawcett Stieet, 62, 63. 

Fence Honses, 37, 3& 

Ferry Boat Landing, 61. 

Field House, 70. 

Field House Academy, 7a 

Filey, 59^ 

Fincanhalth, 17. 

Fincanheal, 17. 

Fxnchale Priory, 17 to 34, 84. 

Finghale, 19. 

FinkUy, 18. 

Finkh&ugh, 17. 

Ford, 59- 

French's Close, 50. 

Frome, 68. 

Fulham, 35, 36. 

Garrison Pottery, 36, 39. 

GautU Office, 12. 

George Street, 7, 10. 

Germany, 40. 

Giggleswick, 31. 

Golden lion, 4, 9. 

Grange Crescent, 55. 

Grange Estate, 53, 54, 5S> 5. 60, 69. 

Grange Mansion, 49. 

Grange Park, 55. 

Grange School, 49» 55i ^• 

Grange Terrace, 69. 

Greatham Hospital, 31. 

Great Salkeld, 2. 

Green Hill House, 61. 

Grey Street, 5. 

Guernsey, 40, 52. 

Guisborough, x8, 19. 

Gulf of St. Lawrence, So« 

Hagustaldt, 13. 

Hall School, 70. 

Has¥rell, 191 

HasweU, Little, i& 



Hauxwell, 15. 

Hendon, 61, 67. 

Hendon Lodge, $9. 

Herrington, 27, 50. 

Herrington Hall, 59. 

HesseweU (or HasweU), 18. 

Hetton-le-Hole, 11. 

Hexham, 13, 14, 82. 

High Southwick, 45, 48. 

High Street, 4, 5. 7, 8, 9, lo^ ii, 27, 
28, 61, 64, 69, 76. 

HiBde*s Bridge, 61. 
Holland, 40. 
Holme's Lane, 7. 
Holy Island, 31, 32, 33, 34. 83. 
Holy Trinity Church, Weston-Snper- 
Mare, 52. 

Houghton, 35, 43. 50. S»- 

Honk (or Uauge), the, 25. 

Hudson Road, 70. 

Hunter's Hall, 50. 

Hylton, 43. 44, 48, 51. 5«. 60. 

Hylton Castle, S9. 67* 

Hylton House, 50, 51. 

Hylton, North, 49. 

Hylton Pottery, 43. 48. 

Ireland, 43, 

Jarrow, 14. 

Jersey, 40- 

John Street, 10. 

Kelloe, 34. 

Kepler Hospital, 22. 

Kidside Lodge, Coy. Wertmordand, 60. 

Leeds Public Library, xv. 

Lindisfame, 83. 

Little HasweU, 18. 

Liverpool, 38. 

Liverpool House, 8. 

Lynn, 40. 

Lyons, 30, 31. 

Lythum, 32. 

London, 5, 27, 39, 46, 63, 64. 

Long Bank, 27. 

Low Ford Pottery, 43. 48* 
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Low Street, 8^ 60, 69. 

Manchester Public Ubrarj, xr. 

Mark Quay, 8,61. 

Maude's Lane, 5. 

Meaux, 19. 

Memorial Stone of Tidfirth, 13. 

Merton CoUqge, Oxford, 52. 

Middleham, 31. 

Middleton Tyas, Coy. York, 60. 

Monkwearmouth, 8, 9, 14, 16, 22, 4a 

Monkwearmouth Shore, 61. 

Moore's Pottery, 36. 

Morpeth, 12, 19. 

Mowbray Park, 54. 

Mount Pleasant, 76, 

Neville's Cross, 22. 

NewbotUe, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39» 40, 42, 
48. 

Newbrough, 19. 

Newcasde, xv, i, 25, 43, 49. 

Newcastle, Ouseburn, 41 . 

Newcastle Public Library, xv. 

Newcastle, St. Peter's, 41. 

Newminster, 19. 

Nile Street, 11, 60, 61, 62. 

NorfolkStreet, 60, 61. 

North Bridge Street Church, 67. 

North Hylton, 49, 6a 

North Hylton Pottery, 36, 37, 38, 40, 

41, 43, 4S1 49* 51* 
Northumberland Arms, Holy Island, 83. 
Norway, 4a 
Orphan Asylum, 68. 
Ouseburn Pottery, 41. 
Oxford, XV, 30^ 34. 
Pallion Hall, 49. 

Pensher (Penshaw). Branch Ry., 58. 
Phincenhale, 17. 
Pincahala, 17. 
Pictrce, 42, 44. 
Pocterly, 42. 
Portugal, 6x, 83. 
POTTBRIBS :— 35 to 52. 

Bridge-end, 45, 48. 

Bumcdde's, 45, 48. 



Potteries (cont.) : — 

Dawson's, 36, 38, 51. 

Dcptford, 45, 46, 48. 

Garrison, 36, 39. 

Hylton, 43, 48. 

Low Ford, 43, 48. 

Moore's, 36. 

Newbottle, 35, 36, 37, 38. 39. 40, 
42,48. 

North Hylton, 36, 37, 38f 4©. 4i. 
43, 48, 49, S'- 

Richmond Street, 46, 48. 

Rickab/s, 40. 

Seaham, 40, 48. 

Scott's, 36, 39. 

Sheepfolds, 40, 46, 48. 

Snowball's, 45, 48. 

South Hylton, 36, 38, 43, 48. 

Southwick, 36, 38, 42, 48. 

Sunderland, 36, 39, 40^ 41, 48. 

Wear, 36, 38, 48. 
Pottery Bank, 35. 
Pottery Buildings, 39. 
Pottery Yard, Newbottle, 35, 39. 
Priory, Holy Island, 83. 
Prussia, 40. 
Priory of Finchale, 17. 
Priory of Hexham, 13. 
Queen's Houses, 27. 
Queen Stret'^ia 
Ravensworl^ , 50. 
Red House, 61. 

Richmond Street Pottery, 46, 48. 
Rickaby's Pottery, 40. 
Ridges, The, $3- 
River Wear, 23, 38, 42i 43. 44» 46, 47» 

SI. 
Robin Hood's Bay, 68. 
Roker, 13. 
Roker Avenue, 67. 
Roker Battery, 5. 
Romaldkirk, Coy. York, 61. 
Rome, 33. 

Rookery, Middleton Tyas, 6o« 
Ryhope» 36. 
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58 


Ryhope Lane, 55. 


Smderland (cont.) :— 


Ryhope RmiI, 69. 
Rytao, 5a 


58. 59. 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 67, 69. 


Savigny, 30. 


Bishopweaimonth Church, 61, 62. 


Sotfborough, 49, 59. 


Bishopwearraouth Ward, 68. 


Sootia Engine Works, 69. 


Borough Road, 7a 


Scott's Pottery, 36. 39. 


Bridge End Pottery, 45, 48. 


Seabam Pottery, 40, 4& 


Broad Street, 67. 


See of Hexham, 13. 


Building Hill, 54. 55- 


Sheepfolds Pottery, 40, 46, 4S. 


Building HUl Lane, 53, 57, 58. 


SiTres, 35, 36. 


Burdon Road, 54. 


Silksworth House, 59. 


Bumside's Pottery, 45, 48. 


Snowball's Pottery, 4S> 4^. 


Butterfint's MUl, 67. 


Somersetshire, 68. 


Chapel Hill, 28. 


South Hylton Pottery, 36, 3«. 43. 4^^ 


Chapel Street, 28. 


Southmoor, 69. 


CbvptX Yard, 4a 


South Shields, 3, 5. 


Christ Church, 55. 


Southwell, 30. 


Church Street, 5, 12. 


Southwick, 39, 4a, 45. S«» 61. 


Coronation Street, 11. 


Southwick Pottery, 36, 38, 43, 48. 


Covent Garden Street, 8. 


Spain, 62, 83. 


Cross, The, 7. 


Spring Garden Lane, la. 


Crowtree Road, 64. 


St. Bede's Terrace, 69. 


Cumberland Terrace, 67. 


St Cnthbert's Shrine, 33. 


Custom House, 5, 27. 


St. Geocge's Place, 53. 


Dawson's Pottery, 36, 38, 51. 


St. George's Square, 53 to 80, 82. 


Deptford, 61. 


St Helen's, AucUand, 61. 


Dcptford Pottery, 45, 46, 48. 


St. John's Schools, 40. 


Douro Terrace, 55. 


St John's Church, Chester, 15, c6. 


Esplanade, 55. 


Si. Lawrence, Gnlf of, 5a 


Ettrkk's Garth, 27. 


St. Mary's, 28. 


Exchange, 7. 


St Michael's Ward, 63. 


Fawcett Street, 62, 63. 


St Peter's, Edinburgh, 52. 


Ferry Boat Landing, 6t. 


St Peter's Church, 16,82. 


Field House, 7a 


St Peter's Pottery, Newcastle, 41. 


Field House Academy, 70. 


Staffordshire, 42. 


Garrison Pottery, 36, 39. 


Stockton, 53, 54, 57, 58. 


GaziOi Office, 12. 


Stockton Road, 55. 


George Street, 7, 10. 


SUNDBRLAND :— 26, 27, 28, 3$. 37, 38, 

43, i^ 54, 59. 60, 62, 63. 68, 69, 
70, 81, 83, 84, 85. 


Golden Lion, 4, 9. 
Grange Crescent, 55. 


Grange Estate, 53, 54, 55, 59, 6o» 


Atheneum, 63. 


69. 


Ballast Hills, 38. 


Grange Mansion, 49. 


Bede Memorial Cross, 13. 


Grange Park, 55. 
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Sunderland (cont.) :— 

Grange School, 49i 55i 69. 
Grange Terrace, 69. 
Green Hill House, 61. 
Grey Street, 5. 
Hall School, 70. 
Hendon, 61, 67. 
Hendon Lodge, 59. 

High Street, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 27, 
28, 61, 64, 69, 76. 

Hinde't Bridge, 61. 

Holme's Lane, 7. 

Hudson Road, 70. 

Hunter's Hall, 5a 

Hylton, 43, 44, 48, 51, 52, 60. 

Hylton Castle, 59, 67. 

Hylton House, 50, $1. 

Hylton, North, 49. 

Hylton Pottery, 43, 48. 

John Street, 10. 

Liverpool House, 8. 

Long Bank, 27. 

Low Ford Pottery, 43, 48. 

Low Street, 8, 60, 69. 

Mark Quay, 8,61. 

Maude's Lane, 5. 

Monkwearmouth, 8* 9, I4» l6> 22, 

40. 
Monkwearmouth Shore, 61 . 
Moore's Pottery, 36. 
Mowbray Park, 54. 
Nile Street, 11, 60, 61, 62. 
Norfolk Street, 60^ 61. 

North Bridge Street Pres. Church, 

67. 
North Hylton, 49, 6a 
North Hylton Pottery, 36, 37, 38, 

40,41,43.48,49.51. 
Orphan Asylum, 68. 
Pallion Hall, 49. 
Pottery Bank, 35. 
Pottery Buildings, 39. 
Queen's Houses, 27. 
Queen Street, 10. 
Red House, 61. 



Sunderland (coat.) :-« 

Richmond Street Pottery, 46, 48. 

Rickaby's Pottery, 40. 

Ridges, The, 53. 

River Wear, 23, 38, 42, 43, 44, 46, 

47, 51, 82. 
Roker, 13. 
Roker Avenue, 67. 
Roker Battery, 5. 
Ryhope Lane, 55. 
Ryhope Road, 69. 
Scotia Engine Works, 69. 
Scott's Pottery, 36, 391 
Sheepfolds Pottery, 40, 46, 48. 
Snowball's Pottery, 45, 48. 
South Hylton Pottery, 36, 38, 43, 48. 
Southmoor, 69. 
Spring Garden Lane, 12. 
St. Bede's Terrace, 69. 
St. Geoige's Place, 53. 
St. George's Square, 53 to 80^ 82. 
St. John's Schools, 40. 
St. Mary's, 28. 
St. Michael's Ward, 63. 
St. Peter's Church, 16. 
Stockton Road, 55. 
Sunderland Bridge, 45. 
Sunderland Church, 59, 62. 
Sunderland Churchyard, 59. 
Sunderland Fair, 41. 
Sunderland Museum, 42. 

Sunderland Pottery, 36, 39, 40, 41, 
48. 

Sunderland Public Library, xv. 

Sunderland Subscription Library • 

XV, 7. 8, 64, 85. 
Sunderland Ward, 68. 
Sunderland and Durham Railway, 6. 
Sunniside, 4. 
Sussex Street, 12. 
Tatham Street, 70. 
Villiers Street, 62, 63, 67, 70. 
Vine Lodge, 50, 51. 
Warren Street, 28. 
Wearmouth, 14, 26^ 28. 
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9«aderlaad (ooot) s— 
Wear Pottery, 36, 38* 4S. 
Wear. River. 38, 42. 43. 44, 46, 47, 

51. 
Wear Street, 9. 

Wert Hen<km House. 60. 
WoodhouKfisUte, North HyltOD, 49. 

Snaderland Bridge, 45. 
Sunderland Church. 59, 6a. 
Sunderland Churchyard. 59. 
SunderUnd Fair, 41. 
Sunderland Gas Coy., 61. 
Sunderland Museum, 42. 
Sunderland Pottery, 36, 39, 40, 41, 4& 
Sunderland Public Library, xv. 

Sunderland Subscription Library, xv, 7, 

8.64.85. 
Sunderland Ward. 68. 
Sunderland and Durham Railway, 6. 
Sunniside. 4. 
Sussex Sueet, 12. 
Tatham Street, 7a 
Thomey Close, 50. 
Hdfirth Stone, 13, 14, 15. 
Trinity College, Oxford, 30^ 34. 
Tweedmouth, 31. 



Tync, Rher. 38. 

Tynemouth, 19. 

Tyne and Wear Monasteries. 14. 

Uruguay, 6ol 

Valley Gardens, Scarborough, 49. 

VilUers Street, 62, 63, 67, 7a 

Vine Lodge, 50, 51. 

Wales, 43. 

Warden, 34. 

Warren Street, 28. 

Wearmouth, 14, a6, 28. 

Wear Pottery, 36, 38, 48. 

Wear, River, 38, 42, 43, 44, 46, 47. S«» 
82. 

Wear Street, 9. 

West Hendon House, 60. 

WestoQ-Super-Mare, 51. 

Whitheme, 20. 

Whincanhaela, 17. 

Wingate, 18. 

Wokingham, 19. 

Woodhouse Estate, North Hylton, 49. 

Worcester, 30, 36. 

York, 4, 19. 30k 31. 34. 



DOCUUIMTS AND BoOKS. 



Account XoOs, ^r., Finchalc, 32, 33, 
34, 27. 

An enquiry into the origin of the name 
of Sunderland, and as to the dirtA' 
flaci of the Venerable Bcde^ 63. 

Auiu Rent Rolls, 27. 
Barnes's Direetory, 70, 84. 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 53. 
Bermich Railway Act, 56. 
Biography, Dictionary of National, 30. 
Bishopric Garland, 84. 
Boohs of Life, Durham, 14. 
British Herald, the, li. 
Constitutiones SyndoUs, 31. 
Conversion of the Heptarchy (Browne), 
«5. 



Corpse in the Copse, 64. 

Deserted Village, 4. 

Dictionary of National Biography, 3a 

Directory of Sunderland, (Barnes's), 70, 

84. 
Dr. Cowan and the Grange School, 

54. 
Dugdale*s Monasticon, 30. 
Durham Booh of lAfe, 14. 

Early Printing Presses of Sunderland, 

I— 12. 
Early Sunderland Friends, 81, 83. 
Etfolution of the Sword, 81, 83. 
Fairmont Port and other Poems, 84. 

Finchale Priory, by Jas. Patterson. 
17 to 34, 83. 
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FwukaU Priory^ Gibton, 17. 
GiggiiswUk ChartiTt 30. 
He^arcky^ Canvtrsum o/^ ly 
Heraidry^ History of^w. 
History of Durham (Hatchinsoii's), 

30. 84. 
History of Durham (Boyle's), 23. 
History of Htraldry^ 11. 
History of tht Phamx Lodgt^ 53. 
History of Sunderland (Potts')i 60. 
History of tht Tovm^^c,^ of Sunderland^ 

II. 

Houghton R^tirst 39. 

Insidious Thief; A tale for humble 
folhs, by one of themstlves^ 64. 

Inventories, 6*^., of FinchaU^ 23. 

Jerome*t Eusebius, 33. 

Jonathan Riehardson^ 9. 

Kellawe's Register^ 32. 

Lift of Bishop Hanmngton^ 52. 

Literary Cabinet, the, 7. 

Lyra (Durham MSS.), 33. 

Memorial Stone, stipposed to be that of 
TUlfirth the last Bishop of Hex- 
ham, 13 — 16, 82. 

Monastieon, Dngdale's, 20, 30. 

National Biography, Dictionary of, 30. 

Neolithic remains on the Durham Coast, 
81, 82. 

Newcastle Courant, 2. 

Newcastle and Darlington Junction 
Railway Act, 57. 

North Eastern Railway Coy.'s Act, 57. 

Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families, 59. 

Fetpetual Calculator, 2. 

FhUomath, 2. 



Pieturisque Old Sunderland, 83. 
Portraits of Eminent Reformers^ 5a 
Potteries of Sunderland and Neighbour- 

f^ood, 35—52. 82. 
Priory of Finchale, 17—34. 
Punch, 64. 

Rationale oj Justification by Faith, 63. 
Registers of Bishopwearmouth, $2. 
RiUs of Durham, 18. 
Serious Call, A, (Law), 8. 
Some Account of Edward Browne, 9. 

Some Account of St. Georges Squftre 
and the people connected therewith, 
53-80, 82. 

Sunderland Election Cartoon from 
1865, 84. 

Sunderland Herald, 44. 

Sunderland, History of, ii. 

Sunderland, Directory ^ 11, 84. 

Sunderland Journal, 12. 

Sunderland Library Circular, 62. 

Sunderland Literary Miscdlany^ 8. 

Sunderland Miscdlany, 7. 

Sunderland Notables, 64. 

Sunderland Parish Registers, 52. 

The Gospel of Common Sense, 63. 

Three months tour in Portugal, Spain 
and Africa, 83. 

The Philosophy of Evangticism^ 63. 

The Social Unity of Humanity^ 63. 

The lVear$nouth Abbots, 63. 

Translation of the Charter granted by 
Bishop Mortoft^ 9. 

Valor Ecclesiasticus^ 27. 

Village of Whitburn, 5. 

Wilkin't Ooncilia, 31. 

IVhitbum, Village of, 5. 
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